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ABSTRACT OF DISSERTATION 


BEING AND STRUCTURE IN PLATO’S SOPHIST 


Being and Structure in Plato’s Sophist is a study of the metaphysical notion of 
being as it is at play in Plato’s dialogue the Sophist, and the senses in which Plato’s 
conception of being entails further accounts of ontological structure and goodness. While 
modern metaphysics primarily concerns existence, ancient metaphysics primarily 
concerns what grounds what, and in this dissertation I consider the nature and value of 
Plato’s understanding of being as a notion of ground rather than a principle of 
existence. I argue that Plato conceives of being in the fundamentally unified sense of 
participation, which entails a self-and-other and hence complex relation. For Plato, being 
must be understood in its context as one among many Platonic forms, or the network of 
mutually co-constitutive structures of determinacy that are the grounding stability 
necessary for the very possibilities of becoming, knowing, and discourse. I argue that 
Plato inherits his view in large part from Parmenides, and that the account in the Sophist 
makes explicit a previously implicit aspect of the Parmenidean tradition insofar as it 
involves a novel sense of nonbeing not as absolute nothingness, but instead as difference 
in the sense of constitutive and determinate otherness. I furthermore discuss the ways in 
which this account helps to show the connections between seemingly disparate elements 
of the dialogue like its dramatic setting, the method of division, and the discussion of the 
great ontological kinds. In this way, the dissertation entails a study of the entire dialogue 
and the interrelation of its parts, as well as its context among several other key Platonic 
and Parmenidean texts. 
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CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1.1 Being, structure, and the Sophist 


The following is a study of Plato’s dialogue the Sophist with the aim of bringing 
to light the account therein of being and structure, and in the process to contribute to our 
own understanding of what it is ‘to be’ and the ways in which the structure of being 
implies goodness. The Sophist is a key resource for understanding Platonic philosophy 
and the ancient philosophical tradition more broadly, but to us its riches are obscured and 
difficult to access. This is due in large part to many bad habits of thinking, such as 
thinking of reality as composed only by the things that present themselves to us directly 
through sensation and understanding these things as fundamentally self-sufficient objects. 
On such a view, there is no greater reality from which the beings found in sensation 
derive their nature. Such a conception leads quickly to the view that the human 
individual is the sole originator of truth and value while the other beings stand in relation 
to the human individual as mere resources with potential yields waiting to be extracted. 

But these are the very habits of thinking from which Plato seeks to break us. 
Doing so will require our following Plato’s interlocutors as they practice esoteric 
metaphysical exercises and reflect on both the values and deficiencies of the process in 
ways that offer a deeper and firmer grasp of the constituents of reality, their 
interconnections, and their causal structure. The result, provided we are able to achieve 
it, will be a transformed perspective of being that demands wonder and gratitude in 
response to the gift of being, and the opportunity to affirm one’s place in the 
interconnected web of reality through the recognition of the value of all the other beings 
and the structures of determinacy from which they derive their natures. 


1 


The Sophist depicts a group of interlocutors composed of teachers and students 
engaging in dialectical investigation into the nature of the sophist, or that teacher of sham 
wisdom who is notoriously more concerned to offer students the skill of winning 
arguments than that of finding truth. The sophist’s underlying view of things is that 
which in the modern world is called ‘subjectivism,’ or the view that something is true 
precisely and only insofar as it appears true to a given individual. The dialogue is thus set 
in the context of the question of whether the educative process is guided most essentially 
by subjectivity and the goal of victory or instead by truth itself. This presupposes the 
deeper question of truth itself and whether truth is merely a human construct in one form 
or another—be it that of an individual, society, or even a group of skilled thinkers—or 
whether it instead is that which thinking traces and to which the student must remain 
receptive. The interlocutors will come upon a sense of necessary being that demands our 
careful and receptive attention, comprising the sense of being that underlies the truth that 
all education (and indeed all discourse and thinking) presupposes. This will decisively 
show the poverty of the sophistical valuation of the victory of the human subject over 
truth itself and indicate the danger that lies behind the mortal forgetting of being and truth 
that such a valuation entails. 

Itself a pedagogical work, the dialogue comprises a rich but extremely difficult set 
of interrelated accounts. Its narrative structure is circular and is often described as 
comprising an outer ‘shell’ (containing the two halves 216a-236d and 264c-268d) 
framing its inner ‘core’ (236d-264b). In it, the interlocutors begin with a brief discussion 
of the distinction between the sophist, statesman, and philosopher before the Eleatic 


Stranger guides the young mathematician Theaetetus through a series of dialectical 


investigations into sophistry. Upon reaching some complications, they pause in what is 
known as the ‘central digression’ to reflect on nonbeing, being, the ontology of 
composition, and true and false speech (/ogos), before returning to a brief, final series of 
dialectic. The dialogue offers a wealth of resources toward answering many of the most 
important philosophical questions, but herein I will focus on the account of being that is 
at its textual and conceptual center. I will argue that in the Sophist Plato presents a 
unified conception of being that is captured but not exhausted by a series of definitional 
accounts upon which we shall arrive, such as ‘being is power,’ ‘being is communion,’ 
‘being is participation,’ ‘being is being given to thought and speech,’ ‘being is grounded 
in necessity,’ and others. These definitions are closely connected to the notion of 
ontological structure, as evidenced (for example) by the ‘X is Y’ structure that each of 
these definitions exhibits. That is, though Plato’s conception of being is unified, it is 
unified by the very sense in which it suggests a further complex specificity, which can 
and will be worked out in a number of interrelated ways. I hold furthermore that Plato 
derives this sense of necessary being from Parmenides but seeks to show that the 
Parmenidean notion of necessary being clarifies the senses of what we mean by ‘being’ 
and ‘nonbeing’ without suggesting upon this that plurality of any kind is impossible, as 
many have taken Parmenides to imply. Instead, and as Plato will have his interlocutors 
make explicit, ‘being’ and ‘oneness’ both require a structure through a host of ontological 
natures like otherness, sameness, motion, rest, and others. Each of these natures is in 
some sense simple and unique, but requires for its instantiation each of the others, 
therefore implying a web of mutual interdependence. Turning our mind to this structure 


allows us to see the ways in which the beings that we encounter owe their own nature to 


this prior ontological structure. This dependence implies the further recognition of the 
interdependence of the beings upon one another, and thus suggests that care for one being 
requires care for all the beings. 

An important first step in breaking ourselves from bad habits of thinking will be 
to address what Plato does not mean when referring to ‘being,’ which is ‘existence.’ In 
this way, considering the Sophist will show that metaphysical inquiry is, or should be, 
characterized most essentially not by questions regarding existence but instead by those 
concerning structure. The Sophist therefore is a paradigmatic and exemplary instance of 
ancient metaphysical inquiry, and one from which we in our time have very much to 
learn. 

Modern metaphysics most essentially entails questions regarding what exists, 
while ancient metaphysics most essentially entails questions regarding what grounds 
what.! Because modern metaphysicians take themselves to begin with questions 
regarding ‘existence,’ a modern metaphysician (or indeed a modern layperson) might ask, 
for example, ‘Do souls exist?’ This entails interrogating the being of the alleged entity in 
question, here souls, in such a way that pits the alleged entity’s being against absolute 


> 66 


nothingness.” By this I mean that an answer to the question regarding souls’ “existence” 


! For a thorough discussion of this contrast, albeit in the context of Aristotelian metaphysics specifically, 
see Schaffer 2009. In what follows I will suggest that Schaffer’s conception of Aristotelian metaphysics as 
the study of what grounds what is equally applicable at least to the metaphysical views of Parmenides and 
Plato. I will on occasion speak of such a view as the ‘ancient’ view, by which I mean the ancient 
orientation towards metaphysics as the inquiry into what grounds what represented at least by Parmenides, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and in contrast to modern metaphysical inquiry oriented towards questions of 
‘existence.’ 

2 The view that the history of metaphysical thinking is founded on one grand confusion between the 
existential and predicative senses of being begins, or at least is decisively articulated, by John Stuart Mill 
(see Mill 1843: liv1, for instance). Mill distinguishes between the following senses: (i) existential (e.g., 
‘There is a snake in my boot!’), (ii) predicative (e.g., ‘Snakes are scary!’), (ili) identity (e.g., “Snakes are 
carnivorous reptiles of the suborder Serpentes,’) and (iv) veridicality (e.g., ‘Socrates is not a snake.’) This 
distinction, and the alleged inability of ancient Greek thinkers like Plato to make good sense of it, 
dominated much of the scholarly interpretation of the Sophist during the 19 and 20" centuries, with many 
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will either suggest that souls are (in a manner yet to be specified) or that souls quite 
simply are not, i.e., that they are absolutely nothing, that they are in absolutely no way 
whatsoever. This is, in other words, a binary, yes-or-no question that acts as a 
‘gatekeeper’ for further inquiry into the entity. Being in this ‘existential’ sense is 
furthermore thought to be the most basic sense of being from which all other, allegedly 
‘secondary,’ senses of being — predication, identity, veridicality, existential-locativity, 
and so forth — are posterior. For how, the modern thinker asks rhetorically, could 
anything be in any of the ‘secondary’ senses of being if it is not ‘first’ and ‘foremost’ in 
the sense of ‘existence?’ 

Ancient Greek metaphysics, by contrast, does not concern what we moderns call 
‘existence,’ at least not in a primary way. On my view, this is as true of the Sophist as it 


is of ancient metaphysical inquiry more broadly.? Instead, the ‘existence’ of the entities 


commentators taking themselves to be untangling the muddles of thinking of being in these four terms at 
play in ancient metaphysical thinking. Charles Kahn (most notably in Kahn 1970) and Lesley Brown (first 
in Brown 1986) are two recent scholars whose work has allowed us to push beyond this alleged ‘problem’ 
in ancient Greek philosophy and understand some of the ways in which Greek thinking on the matter is in 
fact healthier than our own. Kahn enacts a ‘Copernican turn’ in conceiving of being as oriented most 
primarily by predication, not existence, while Brown shows that any predicative expression of being entails 
weakly existential force, and that any ‘one-place’ articulation of being implies an elided ‘two-place 
expression.’ For example, ‘Socrates is’ necessarily implies ‘Socrates is Y,’ where ‘Y’ could mean ‘snub- 
nosed,’ ‘mortal,’ ‘a thing in space and time,’ etc. 

3 This claim is of course contentious, and at odds with very much of the 19" and 20" century scholarship 
on the Sophist and Platonic metaphysics more broadly. There have been many arguments regarding what 
senses of meaning the term ‘being’ has in the Sophist. Very many of these have entailed granting the 
fundamental distinction between the senses of ‘being’ as entailing existential, predicative, veridical, and 
identity forces first established by Mill and described above. (As I describe each of these views, I treat 
each as simply applying to the voice of Plato, although in any given instance the case might be 
considerably more complex regarding who, according to a given commentator, is speaking.) Ackrill 1957 
claims that Plato refers to being in existential, predicative, and identity senses. Crombie 1962: 388-516 
argues that Plato explicitly distinguishes between the senses of predication and identity, which entails 
strong but tacit existential force (cf. discussion of Crombie’s view in Bluck 1975: 13-15), while Bluck 
1975: especially 61-63 and 67-68 offered a contemporaneous version of this thesis that entails reducing the 
role of existential force in the interpretation. Frede 1967 argues that Plato is not distinguishing between 
senses of being, but instead is drawing upon two applications of the verb, closely related to the distinction 
between being in the auta kath’ hauta and pros alla senses that the Stranger identifies at 255c-d. Drawing 
upon versions of views initially posited by Runciman 1964, Malcolm 1967, and Frede 1967, Owen 1971 
offered the most influential and definitive version of the view that existence plays no role in the notion of 
being at play in the Sophist, and instead that Plato’s concern is to distinguish between being in the senses of 


2) 


in question is either taken for granted or at most quickly shown to be a non-issue, with 
the far more interesting questions regarding the nature of the being in question and the 
ways in which the nature of the being in question determines and is determined by other 
beings.* The question, in other words, is not, ‘Js it?’ but instead, ‘What is it?’ In the rare 
instances in which questions that resemble what moderns would call ‘existence’ 
questions (i1.e., ‘Js it?’?) do come up in the ancient metaphysical discussions that are 
meaningfully adjacent to the Sophist, the questions are typically dismissed relatively 
quickly as having a self-evident affirmative answer. A good example of this comes in 
Book M of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, when Aristotle briefly addresses the question of 
whether it is right to posit the being of numbers (Metaphysics M2.1077b13-34). 
Following a brief proof that that which is not separable nonetheless is in some sense, he 
concludes: 
Thus, since it is true to say, without specifying, that not only what is separate is 
but also what is not separate — for example, that the moving is — it is also true to 
say, without qualification, that the mathematicals are, and indeed are such as 
mathematicians say. 
dot’ énei nrc Aéyew GANG&c LN} LOVOV TH YOPIOTS Eival GAAG Kai TH L) 
yapioté. (oiov Kwvovpeva eival) , Kai TA HAONLATIKa Sti EoTI ATAAs GANVEs 
cimeiv, Kai To\adté ye Oia Aéyovow. (1077b31-34).5 


Here Aristotle is concerned with something akin to what moderns call ‘existence’ 


questions (1.e., ‘Are numbers?’), but he quickly dismisses the subject as easily answered 


predication and identity. Flower 1980 follows Owen regarding existence but challenges Owen’s claim that 
Plato is seeking to distinguish between predication and identity, and instead argues that Plato speaks 
univocally throughout of being in the sense of ‘participation.’ Wiitala 2014b interprets Plato to speak 
univocally throughout of being as ‘power.’ In what follows, I will endorse a version of Flower’s and 
Wiitala’s views, but while holding that there are numerous (and perhaps an infinite number of) definitions 
that could capture Plato’s univocal sense of being throughout, including ‘being is participation’ and “being 
is power’ among others. 

4 Cf. Corkum 2008: 76. 


5 This translation is my own, in consultation with the Apostle translation. 
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before turning his attention in what follows to the nature of the grounding relationship 
between numbers and things in space and time. In short, Aristotle’s argument is that 
numbers very clearly ‘are’ or ‘exist’ on the basis of the proof that non-separate beings 
nonetheless have some kind of being, and the further simple observation that 
mathematicians engage in discourse about the numbers.® The compelling question is in 
what senses the numbers are determinate and are determined, or in which they are 
grounded or grounding. To return to the previous example of the soul, we could maybe 
say (to choose a few possibilities merely to allow me to illustrate my point) that, “The 
soul is what is immortal in us’ (1.e., it is grounding); or ‘It is the aggregate principle of 
life that sustains our many bodily functions without reducing to those functions’ (i.e., it is 
grounding); or ‘It is merely a fiction that has arisen in the course of human history that 
will soon be laid to rest by the findings of science’ (i.e., it is grounded by discourse and 
history); etc. In all instances, these explanations render the ‘existence’ question 
redundant. Of course souls ‘exist’ in the broadest sense, for we have spoken of them! 
Now we must account for what they are. I argue that this example from Aristotle shows 
that the ancient Greek thinking of being does not entail simply missing the notion of 
existence, but instead a recognition that this concept is in and of itself easily answered 
and gives way to deeper and more meaningful questions about being in the form of the 
“What is it?’ question. 

I aim to show by example the value of this model of metaphysical inquiry 
oriented by something other than the question of ‘existence,’ and that a consideration of 


Plato’s Sophist offers us a paradigmatic example of this mode of ancient inquiry that 


6 Cf. Schaffer 2009: 359 for discussion of this point in this context. 
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sheds light on its nature. Be that as it may, I will have only a little to say about the 
comparative values of ancient and modern metaphysics in what follows, and hope 
primarily to show the value of the ancient method specifically through considering its 
results.” 

This discussion of being in terms not of existence but instead grounding relations 
prepares us next to address the notion of structure. A given entity in an important sense 
is so far as it is structured. For example, a cat is insofar as it is structured by its color, its 
lungs, the nature of ‘breathing thing,’ the nature of ‘life,’ etc. The cat, at least in some 
significant sense, is many, though what exactly that means will be at issue for much of 
the dialogue. But it is not merely many, or at the very least, we are able through our 
speech to address it as a ‘one,’ 1.e., as a cat, and our habits of speaking seem to suggest 
but do not confirm that it is ontologically one as well. This yields a puzzle regarding the 
cat, and entities more broadly, that is suggested by our ability to address them both as a 
one (cat) and a many (grey thing, thing with lungs, etc.) Sorting out these puzzles will be 


a central project in the Sophist, and we will ultimately come upon an account of Platonic 


7 Of course, the question of how, when, and why the notion of ‘existence’ arrives upon the philosophical 
scene is a rich and fascinating one about which I will have little to say in what follows. Mill’s 19" century 
articulation of the concept as a primary sense of being draws upon a long history dating back at least to later 
antiquity and the Latinization of philosophical vocabulary of ‘einai’ through the Latinate ‘esse.’ Indeed, 
many significant aspects of this philosophical development of the notion of ‘existence’ occurred thanks to 
the history of Platonism. For a discussion of the importation of the notion of ‘existence’ through the Latin 
‘esse’ between the Neoplatonic Plotinus and finally in its interpretation through Aquinas, see Bradshaw 1999. 
In short, Bradshaw argues that the notion of being qua ‘existence’ begins as a conception of being that is 
prior to the imposition of form, ‘to einai to apoluton,’ from which the secondary sense of being (either as ‘to 
on’ or ‘to einai’) is derived. Bradshaw 1999: 385ff considers the early appearance of this with the contrasting 
conception of being in the anonymous commentary on Plato’s Parmenides discovered in Turin in 1873, and 
its evolution into modern conceptions of existence (particularly through the influence of Christian sources) 
via the 4" century CE commentary by Marius Victorinus through Boethius (see especially Bradshaw 1999: 
397-400). Bradshaw describes how this distinction is at play in that of Boethius in differentiating between 
the Latin ‘esse’ and ‘id quod est,’ or being in the sense that lacks admixture and being in a certain way, 
respectively. Bradshaw argues that this notion (e.g., in Victorinus) initially implies a dynamism entailing 
intellection and activity, before later taking the form of the doctrine of divine simplicity via Aquinas 
(Bradshaw 1999: 400). 


forms (more on that below) as themselves simple and unique that nonetheless partake of 
the natures of one another and allow for structuring relationships of the things that we 
encounter in space and time. 

Furthermore, it seems that some things are grounded by other things, while others 
are not. An ontologist holding that ‘all is water’ would, for example, argue that 
everything is grounded in water, while water itself is not grounded but is in fact the 
ultimate ground of all the other things. Of course, the ultimate ground is not easy to 
discern, and accounts like this one regarding water suggest further objections; for 
example, one might wonder whether if it is true that all is water, then it follows that the 
dry is not. In any event, the notions of primary being and the grounding and grounded 
relationship will lead the interlocutors in the Sophist to develop an account of the senses 
in which entities are and are not grounded in a way that implies that they are or are not 
one. Questions regarding this include what it means to be a one or a whole, and the 
differences between different kinds of ones, including those that are in space and time 
and those that are not. The interlocutors will ultimately conclude that some kind of 
ontological ground is necessary that is composed of wholes, and is pluralistic in an 
importantly qualified sense. To do so, they will need to consider and develop the 


Platonic notion of forms. 


1.1.2. Overview of this dissertation 


I take the significant contribution of this dissertation to be twofold. First, I offer a 
new conception of Plato’s understanding of being as fundamentally unified and captured 


but not exhausted through a series of accounts in the dialogue such as “being is power” 


and “being is communion.” I argue that, for Plato, being is the sense of ontological 
ground in terms of power that explains the entity’s ‘whatness’ and binds it ina 
meaningful sense to another. My interpretation is in contrast to the accounts of the many 
scholars in recent decades who have argued that Plato through his interlocutors has 
‘confused’ the allegedly ‘various’ senses of being and must be ‘corrected’ through 
modern distinctions. Instead, I hold that Plato has much to teach us in our day about 
being from which we have much to learn. 

Second, and closely relatedly, I seek to show the interconnection of the elements 
in the dialogue and the sense in which this notion of being arises within and calls for 
further considerations of free and uncoerced inquiry and the structure that being 
conceived as power or communion entails. To be is to have a structured nature from 
without, and when we free ourselves from the desire to account for things in self-serving 
terms on the model of sophistry, we are able to inquire with reference to being of the 
things themselves and thus are granted the possibility of true insight into the structured 
nature of the various beings in space and time through the eidetic natures that structure 
these beings. In contrast to the many scholars who have focused their discussion on 
various parts of the Sophist, I aim to account for the dialogue as a whole and with an eye 
to its fit in several related clusters of dialogues and the Platonic project more broadly. 

This dissertation is structured symmetrically. At its core are chapters on 
nonbeing (Chapter 3) and being (Chapter 4). These are flanked immediately by two 
chapters on structure, one each on simple bifurcatory structure (Chapter 2) and complex 
noetic structure (Chapter 5), as well as an Introduction (Chapter 1) and Conclusion 


(Chapter 6) in which I aim to set up and resolve these issues. After discussing some 
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principles of Platonic interpretation (1.2) and key concepts from other Platonic dialogues 
(1.3), I will argue in Chapter 2 that the dialectical division exercises in the Sophist 
represent a helpful but incomplete and inconclusive way of getting at the ‘What is it?’ 
question and the mutual co-constitution of beings through aiming primarily (though not 
necessarily exclusively) at the sameness and otherness of objects. The shortcomings of 
this method will demand, as I discuss in Chapter 3, a reconsideration of what it means to 
say that something ‘is not,’ which itself requires addressing the sophistical view of 
nonbeing and the senses of being and nonbeing laid out by Parmenides in his 
philosophical poem. This I will do with an orientation established by the distinction 
between Parmenides’ two modes of inquiry, those with reference to ‘[...] is [...]’ and the 
mortal mode of inquiry that entails missing the ‘[...] is [...].2. Doing so allows a 
clarification of nonbeing not as pure nothingness (to medamos on), but instead as a kind 
of otherness. In the process, and as I will discuss in Chapter 4, the interlocutors will 
review the deficiencies in the history of thinking being while developing their own 
positive account of what we mean when we say ‘[...] is [...].’. The positive account 
begins with differentiating between beings of a certain kind (i.e., the relationship ‘X is 
F’) and certain kinds of being (i.e., what it is to be F). This yields a new way of taking 
up being as something unopposed and as a power of causality to which we must be 
receptive. As I will consider in Chapter 5, this suggests a type of noetic dialectical 
science that is responsive to the structures of determinacy, and furthermore indicates a 
complex ontology of causal powers that do not reduce to one another but instead require 
one another in an important sense. These will finally allow for conceptions of nonbeing 


as determinate negation and being as something that is fundamentally unopposed. 
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Furthermore, the new conception of being implies structure and hence must be 
understood with reference to the goodness that structure entails, which will be at issue 
throughout and to which I turn to in the concluding Chapter 6. In terms of the dramatic 
and methodological arcs of the dialogues, the previous bifucatory ontology begins to 
falter toward the end of the Sophist and the beginning of the Statesman, and these new 
concepts and methods will allow the interlocutors to push forward by allowing them to 
take up a higher-order science of non-bifurcatory dialectic beginning at Statesman 287c. 
The Sophist thus conceived offers the preparatory groundwork necessary for taking up 


higher-order dialectical science. 


1.2 Principles of interpreting Platonic dialogues 


1.2.1 The dialogues as pedagogy 


I take the Platonic dialogues to be pedagogical tools that both introduce the most 
valuable philosophical concepts and teach the reader how to think about these concepts 
for herself through lived dialogue with others. I assume that the dialogues are intended 
for philosophical students broadly defined who are in the process of learning to turn their 
thinking from received opinion to truth. This implies that the dialogues are not primarily 
treatises in which the author advocates straightforwardly for an explicit view, as many 
have interpreted them to be.’ Put simply, I take it that they should be understood as 
offering the occasion to develop skills regarding how to think and converse, not doctrines 


explicitly about what to think, though these skills are developed in the context of key 


8 Many versions of the view that Plato’s interlocutors speak straightforwardly for Plato have been 
advanced. For a particularly clear version of this view, see Sedley 2003: 1-3. I will say more about this 
when turning to consider the Eleatic Stranger in section 2.2.2. 
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philosophical issues to which Plato directs our attention and gives us profoundly valuable 
resources for addressing. 

Much of this pedagogical function derives from the dialogue form, which also 
makes Plato’s writing unlike nearly all other texts in the philosophical canon. Most 
basically, the dialogues mimic a lived philosophical discussion.? They depict dramatic 
conversations set between historical characters at specific moments and present ideas in 
the context of lived conversations that develop over the dramatic time of the dialogue. 
The effect of this is a complicated mediation between universal and particular, that is, the 
seemingly universal truths that arise in the conversation and the particularly of the 
conditions in which they arise that necessarily shapes their appearances in a given 
context. In this way, the nature of the dialogues suggests both the need for our 
receptivity to the truth of the matter and the recognition that all mortal inquiry is 
necessarily limited by the extents of mortal knowledge. Rather than suggesting 
relativism, this requires a kind of humility regarding the situatedness of knowledge and a 
willingness to revisit previous views with the recognition that one is liable to err. This 
furthermore implies that considerations of aspects like the dialogue’s dramatic setting, 
symbolic or imagistic content, and dramatic characters therefore should factor into any 
interpretation of a Platonic dialogue, as they work in tandem with the contents of the 
discussion to allow access to the concepts to which Plato is calling our attention. 

Moreover, none of these speaking characters is Plato. The effect of Plato’s 
excluding himself from his own dialogues is to give critical distance between the author 


and the concepts that arise in the course of the discussion. Because Plato himself remains 


° Hence Aristotle’s claim at Poetics 1477b9-11 that Socratic dialogues are characterized by their mimetic 
quality. 
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silent, the dialogues do not neatly or directly present a thesis, and instead require the 
reader to develop her own view of what is important and how it is or is not supported by 
the evidence presented by the interlocutors. At times, the dialogues also require a 
consideration of what was not, but should have been, said. Insofar as they require the 
reader to develop original views, the dialogues offer the possibility for a lived 
philosophical exchange between reader and text that exceeds that of which most treatises 
are capable. That they also feature many other virtues, such as rich imagistic allusions, !° 
compelling plots,!! deep insights into the mortal mind and social sphere, !? and occasional 
humor, !? is a superadded bonus that both contributes to the depth of their meaning and 
makes the study of them all the more enjoyable for the student. 

But my claim is not that Plato’s absence from the dialogues implies that the 
dialogues are devoid of positive content and instead are, for example, purely aporetic 
exercises in thinking. I take it instead that they depict interlocutors giving inchoate but 
highly provocative accounts of important issues, and indeed the most basic and important 


philosophical concepts, like being, structure, knowledge, and the good. The Sophist, for 


10 In both the Phaedrus and the Symposium, for example, Plato has his interlocutors employ images to an 
arresting affect. This occasions further discussion on the arresting nature of images. 

11 While most Platonic dialogues do not feature much plot development above and beyond the deepening 
of a good conversation, at least some do. The Symposium, for example, depicts an attempt at sober 
discourse that eventually gives way to Bacchic revelry, as is perhaps appropriate to its subject matter of 
Eros. Somewhat similarly, the Republic depicts Socrates attempting to attend a festival but becoming 
sidetracked by friends, although dramatic details do not factor into the latter books in any straightforward 
way. So while dramatic progression does not appear to be a primary aim of the dialogues to the extent that 
we find in Greek drama, it is nevertheless a device that Plato occasionally employs quite effectively. 

12 Examples of well-defined Platonic characters include Thrasymachus and Callicles, both of whom 
represent their respective positions thoroughly through action and discussion. Insight into social relations 
is offered, for example, in the group dynamics of dialogues like the Lysis, Protagoras, Euthydemus, and 
early Parmenides. 

13 Humor abounds in the Symposium, as in the example of Aristophanes gargling and burping his way 
through Eryximachus’ speech, or the folly of the drunken Alcibiades in the dialogues’ conclusion (Marren 
2019: 3-8 is a recent discussion of this). For arguments regarding humor in the Cratylus, see Sallis 1975: 
232-262 and Ewegen 2014: especially 98-120 and 182-190. 
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example, will cover all four of these topics, and a close study of the argumentative moves 
will yield profound insight into the nature of these most basic and important concepts that 
develop on and just below the surface of the text. Therefore, I hold that we are warranted 
in allowing their content to guide our thinking toward these extremely important issues, 
albeit not on the straightforward model of a treatise. 

Due to their richness and complexity, the dialogues furthermore allow students at 
all levels to develop in terms of their philosophical maturity. The surface-level 
discussions offer the reader the occasion to reflect on implicit received opinion and, as 
inevitably seems to happen, come upon a lack of knowledge where previously knowledge 
had seemed to reside; but a deeper and more careful reflection leads with equal 
inevitability to the opportunity for developing a positive view through critical reflection. 
In this way, the dialogues are inexhaustible resources for further philosophical thinking 
for students at all stages of development. 

Finally, it is important to note that the dialogues contain many kinds of voices. 
They are typically led by wise philosophers (including Socrates,!+ The Eleatic Stranger, 
Parmenides,!> and, arguably, Timaeus and the Athenian Stranger) who are possessed of 
deep insight but nevertheless occasionally err or speak in such a way as to belie the need 
to develop a view further. These philosophers furthermore are depicted alongside many 


other kinds of interlocutors with whom the philosopher will need to converse. Thus in 


'4 Throughout, any reference to ‘Socrates’ should be understood as reference to Plato’s character Socrates, 
and not the historical Socrates, unless noted otherwise. I make no speculations about the historical figure, 
since he is all but lost to us through the extant record, or about the connections between Plato’s character 
and the historical figure. (Nails 2002: 263-269 provides a comprehensive overview on the extant sources 
on the historical Socrates.) 

'5 Because I do consider herein both the historical Parmenides, i.e., the author of the poem, and Plato’s 
character Parmenides from the eponymous dialogue, I distinguish between these two figures in what 
follows by referring always to the latter as the ‘Parmenides character.’ 


Is) 


Plato we find resources for considering the views of ambitious and talented youngsters 
who are nevertheless sometimes overeager to please their teachers (Theaetetus and 
Socrates the Younger), ! those who are politically minded but not conceptually precise 
(Glaucon and Adeimantus), power-hungry warmongers (Meno and Anytus), seemingly 
well-meaning laypeople who have not thought through the basic terms that motivate their 
action (Euthyphro), talented thinkers who have given themselves over to untenable views 
like relativism (Protagoras), esotericism (Cratylus), or dogma (Gorgias), among many 
others. In this way, the dialogues are also helpful in showing the kinds of lived mortal 
conditions that will impact, both negatively and positively, one who is engaged in the 
process of developing philosophical views. 

Loosely stated and by way of summary, I take the dialogues to have a something 
like a threefold aim: (1) to provoke and direct, though not in an overdetermined way, the 
kinds of focused and critical thinking skills that will be required to take up philosophical 
concepts, (ii) to introduce and foster insights into the most important objects of 
philosophical study, such as being, structure, knowledge, and the good, and (iii) to help 
the student to anticipate and respond to the kinds of responses and objections that she will 
encounter through conversing with individuals with certain beliefs, aims, and inclinations 
that have been developed in specific socio-historical contexts and yet also have a kind of 


timeless relevance to philosophical inquiry in all its difficulty. 


16 Cf, Miller 1980: 5-8 for a discussion of Socrates the Younger in the Statesman as the paradigmatic 
overeager student. 
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1.2.2 Relationships among dialogues and chronology 


A further set of closely related issues in interpreting the dialogues must be 
addressed at the outset, which are the questions concerning the relationship among 
dialogues and the ways in which the dialogues should be taken to bear on one another. 
The most popular view in the last century!’ regarding these questions was 
developmentalism, or the view that Plato’s dialogues were written in a certain order and 


29 66. 


thus reflect Plato’s changing “development” of various positions and “later” “rejection” 
of others, which Plato’s modern readers must disentangle.!8 This is not the place in 
which to mount a full-scale attack on developmentalism,!° but here I must state that 


nothing in this dissertation hinges on any kind of developmentalist interpretation of the 


dialogues in any way.”° In short, I leave aside all questions regarding “when” Plato 


'7 Certainly there is no evidence to suggest that this view was held in antiquity. Among the ancient 
commentators, the only extant claim that we have regarding the relative chronology of the dialogues is 
Aristotle’s claim at Politics 1264b26 that Plato wrote the Laws after the Republic; cf. Nails 1995: 65. 

18 On this view, Plato’s dialogues were written in a sequence that reflects the author’s increasing maturity, 
and that this sequence can be ascertained either scientifically or interpretively with at least some degree of 
certainty. On the typical and well-known model, the “young” Plato set out initially to capture the unwritten 
ethical attitude of his teacher Socrates and penned “early” dialogues like the Euthyphro and Apology, next 
“developed” an interest in metaphysical notions as reflected in “middle” dialogues like the Republic and 
Symposium, and “later” “refined” these metaphysical views in dialogues like the Sophist and Statesman. 
The view is now familiar enough that I take this brief characterization of it to suffice. Brandwood 1990 
offers a thorough study of this view, while Klagge 1992: 4 gives an especially concise articulation of it. 

!9 For a seminal discussion of the problems of developmentalism, see Nails 1995: 53-135. Nails addresses 
the relative lack of agreement among commentators on nearly all interpretive points (53-96), circularity and 
general inconclusiveness of stylometry (97-114), and the promising philological theories that threaten the 
developmental view entirely (115-135). 

20 Regarding my leaving aside developmentalism, I will note only two points. First, developmentalist 
accounts are inconclusive at best. Despite much sustained interest in the subject, the stylometric, 
philological, and conceptual (i.e., philosophical) analyses have yielded only inconclusive results that have 
not led to a clear consensus on nearly any basic issues. See Nails 1995: 58-61 for a canvassing of the most 
prominent views that makes evident the lack of consensus. By Nails’s account, only the claim that Sophist, 
Statesman, Laws, Critias, and Philebus are “late” dialogues nearly approaches broad consensus by those 
advocating for a developmentalist interpretation. (Nails also mentions Timaeus as belonging to this group 
while discussing the view held by Owen 1953 that the Timaeus was a “middle” dialogue.) But Nails rightly 
notes at Nails 1995: 114 that “[t]he only fully warranted conclusion [...] is that there is a group of 
stylistically similar dialogues. Whether that similarity derives from order of composition, subject matter, 
genre, intended audience, or some other variable, remains unknown.” Thesleff 1982 argues extensively that 
the dialogues likely underwent revision in and shortly after Plato’s lifetime, and that what are called the 
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wrote something and focus instead on questions of “what” Plato wrote and “how” and 
“why” he wrote it.2!_ The only chronological aspects of my account in this dissertation 
are that I take Plato clearly to have written after Parmenides, that I take the Eleatic 
Stranger to have in mind a ‘historical’ account of thinking being (see Chapter 4) to which 
he considers himself to be contributing, and that I take seriously the dramatic time of the 
dialogue as leading to an enhanced perspective for the reader from beginning to end and 
across dramatically continuous dialogues.?2 

On my view, the dialogues should be understood relative to one another in terms 
of their respective contents and pedagogical functions. I take it that the dialogues build 
upon one another, for example that the Sophist is elucidated by considering ground 
covered in the Parmenides and Theaetetus and that it itself will further elucidate the 
investigations undertaken in the Statesman and Philebus. In the case of seeming 
contradictions between passages in different dialogues, I hold that we are warranted in 


revisiting the passages to see whether those that seem to be in conflict admit of a deeper 


“late” dialogues likely exhibit the editorial mark of Philip of Opus. If this is true, this tells us nothing about 
the relative chronology of the dialogues and only that certain dialogues bear an editorial mark while others 
do not. In any event, I leave this issue aside hereafter. Second, developmentalist accounts lead to 
unwarranted hierarchies among the dialogues, in which the so-called “late” dialogues are asserted to have 
authority over the so-called “early” dialogues. These hierarchies have not and, I suspect, cannot be 
established with certainty, but they lead commentators to make unjustified assertions about which passages 
are “later” and hence implicitly “truer” reflections of Plato’s “more mature” view. These are the kinds of 
interpretive commitments that I seek to avoid in leaving aside developmentalism. 

21 J also leave aside the question of unitarianism, that is, whether Plato’s dialogues are in fact unified and 
consistent in all instances. For a classic articulation of this view, see Shorey 1903. I am by no means 
prepared to defend, nor am I interested in defending, the claim that Plato never “changed his mind” about 
anything; be that as it may and so far as I can tell, nothing in this dissertation conflicts with such a view. In 
any event, I hope merely to show throughout that freeing ourselves of the traditional relative dating 
paradigms allows us to see connections between dialogues that became obscured in the era dominated by 
developmentalist hypotheses. For an argument for this view and a good example showing the connection 
between the Euthyphro and Statesman, typically taken to be “early” and “late” respectively but shown in 
their unified concerns when we are freed of developmentalist interpretations, see Wiitala 201 4a. 

22 E.g., through the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Statesman. See section 2.2.1 for more discussion on the 
relationship between these and other conceptually and dramatically neighboring dialogues. 
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interpretation that can resolve the issue, or if a certain point is being framed in its 
particular way due to the pedagogical needs of the situation. Let me give a simple 
possible example merely to illustrate my point. Perhaps it is the case that Socrates calls 
the immortality of the soul ‘unknowable’ in the Apology to support his account of the 
poverty of mortal knowledge in the service of his courtroom speech, only to call the soul 
‘immortal’ in the Phaedo to allow his friends to stop crying and return to the 
philosophical conversation.23 While I am not asserting that this is right, I hope that it 
serves as a simple example of the kind of comparative and contextual analysis for which I 
am advocating. In any event, in the forthcoming discussion of the Sophist, any reference 
to another Platonic text should be understood to be in reference to the relative 
pedagogical and conceptual contexts of the dialogues without reference to any alleged 


date of relative composition. 


1.3. Concepts from other dialogues 


1.3.1 Forms 


Next we can consider several interrelated and essential concepts in Plato’s 
dialogues, beginning with his famous notion of forms. The forms are arguably Plato’s 
most important and memorable contribution to the history of metaphysics, but how 
exactly we should understand the notion of form is of course much debated. By my 
reading, the Sophist contains essential contributions to our understanding of forms, 
including at least (i) an account of the ontological necessity of certain forms (kinds) and 


(11) an account of the necessity of understanding forms as co-constitutive and 


23 Cf. Hyland 1995: 3. 
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participating in one another.2* Before embarking on a defense of this reading throughout 
this dissertation, I will explain somewhat briefly in this section (1) why we must posit 
forms, (II) what I take a form to be and the various and structured senses of form, and 
(III) how I take it that we should interpret this notion to be at play in the Sophist. 

I begin with (I). Plato has several of his primary interlocutors suggest at various 
points that we must posit forms.” One particularly helpful articulation of the necessity 
of positing forms is offered by Timaeus in his eponymous dialogue: 


If understanding (vodc) and true opinion (66Ea dAnO7¢) are distinct, then these 
“by themselves” (ka@’ avdtdé) things definitely [are]*°—these Forms, the objects 
not of our sense perception, but of our understanding only. But if — as some 
people think — true opinion does not differ in any way from understanding, then 
all the things we perceive through our bodily senses must be assumed to be the 
most stable things there are. But we do have to speak of understanding and true 
opinion as distinct, of course, because we can come to have one without the other, 
and the one is not like the other. It is through instruction (614 dtéayfjc) that we 
come to have understanding, and through persuasion (v120 meWodc) that we come 
to have true belief. Understanding always involves a true account (pet’ GANBodc 
AOyov), while true belief lacks any account (GAoyov). And while understanding 
remains unmoved by persuasion, true belief gives in to persuasion (51d4-e8).?” 


Here Timaeus makes an argument for the need to posit forms grounded most primarily in 
epistemological considerations. He tells us that there is a difference between knowing 
something that is true and merely believing it. The former entails a genuine noetic 
encounter with the being that is known that allows for further and deeper engagement 
with the known entity in its being, while the latter entails the mere ability to indicate an 


entity without truly or fully grasping it. The former, in other words, is the kind of grasp 


24 For the view that the discussion in the Sophist draws upon discussions of forms in other dialogues like 
the Parmenides but does not require any requisite knowledge of Platonic notions and thus can be read at 
least potentially as a self-sufficient discussion, see Bluck 1975: 1-3. 

25 Examples of this include Parmenides 135b6-c3 and Philebus 15al-16a4, along with the Timaeus passage 
cited here. 

26 Replacing Zeyl’s “exist” with “are” for ‘eivav’ at 51d5. 

27 Translation taken from Zeyl in Cooper 1997, with one change noted above. 
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of reality of which the scientist or philosopher has after years of instruction (6t6ayn) and 
study, while the latter is the kind of grasp exhibited by a novice student merely rattling 
off memorized facts about concepts that she has been told through persuasion (070 
meWovdc) to believe but does not truly or fully grasp. Timaeus points out that it could 
have been the case that these two states were exactly the same, but in fact they are 
different, as evidenced by the facts that they come through different means (i.e., 
instruction and persuasion, respectively), either necessarily entail an account (Jogos) or 
explicitly lack one, and either resist persuasion or give in to it. It follows that there must 
be something that the scientist or philosopher has grasped that the student has at most 
only begun to glimpse. This ‘thing’ grasped is not simply a private mental construct of 
the grasper, nor is it any single sensory perception that the grasper has encountered, nor 
the sum of many or all sensory perceptions or private intuitions. Instead, that which is 
grasped is something that is in principle available to anyone willing to go about seeking 
after this truth through dedication to the kind of instruction that yields noetic insight. 
This thing sought is, as Timaeus makes explicit, the form. 

These considerations allow us to turn to (II) addressed above, that is, the question 
of what exactly forms are. Broadly speaking, forms are the atemporal ratios that govern 
the being and nature of the things in space and time that come to be and perish and are 
the source of their normativity. Forms themselves are things that always are as they are, 
but this should not be understood on the model of a thing engaged in the process of 
possessing the same property for all of eternity. Instead, it should be understood as being 


that property. 
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Accounting for what a form is more specifically requires distinguishing between 
several senses of the form. Most primarily, a form is a nature, such as the nature of the 
just (the form justice) or the nature of the large (the form largeness). In this primary 
sense, forms do not depend on anything other than themselves and are the ultimate 
grounds of causal and explanatory priority of the beings of space and time. (I will 
unpack my understanding of causal and explanatory priority below in 1.3.2.) Each form 
is fully what it is and does not admit of change, nor does it depend on anything outside of 
itself. In this sense, each form is simple and unique; but the sense in which the forms are 
simple and unique is a secondary sense of the forms insofar as the form is understood 
with reference to its partaking of the form of oneness or unity, which is itself something 
external to each form. The simple and unique sense of the form, therefore, is one of the 
main senses of the form insofar as the form is given to knowing and to speech, and 
indicates the structure of the form insofar as mortals can access it. Importantly, even to 
say that the form ‘is fully what it is’ as I say above is also to address the form in a 
secondary sense, since we are in this instance addressing the form via the ‘is’ and hence 
with reference to its being. Being, we will learn in the Sophist, is a form outside of the 
other forms and therefore one on which a particular form does not depend qua its nature, 
but does depend qua its being given to thought and speech. One major goal of the 
Sophist will be to sort out these senses, including the distinction between that which 
admits of a nature and the nature itself (addressed below in 4.2.3) and the necessary 
structure for which forms call to be given to thought and speech (which is explicitly taken 


up in the discussion of the great ontological kinds in 5.3.1). 
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The forms have metaphysical, epistemological, and ethical components. 
Metaphysically, they are the fundamental constituents of reality. They are, that is, the 
‘«xa8’ avté’ being of these entities, or the being by itself, in itself, or as such of these 
entities, distinguished from those particular instances that go by the names of these 
entities in space and time that have happened to have come about, like, e.g., a particular 
just act.28 I take it to be a mistake to assume that Plato understands them as composing 
or dwelling in another “realm” outside ours in any straightforward sense, and yet I do 
think we are justified in taking it to be the case that they have a greater share of reality in 
that they are in the complete sense, while beings in space and time come to be and perish 
and therefore only are in incomplete senses. That both form and participant share in 
being, with the former acting as the causal grounds of the being of the latter, I hope to 
make evident as we proceed (particularly in Chapter 4).2? Furthermore, we must 
conceive of forms in ways that are not self-predicating, so as to avoid the well-known 
infinite regress argument at Parmenides 132a-b ff. I will argue in what follows that the 
Sophist provides us the tools to do just this by considering forms not merely as that which 
is the subject of a certain kind of being, but rather what it is to be in that manner itself. 

Epistemologically, the forms are, as Timaeus suggests, those true and stable 
natures that we access noetically when we grasp a given true nature through votdc. Forms 
are not in space and time, and yet they are grasped by our acts of intellection and thus are 


what orient our intellection, thereby facilitating a temporal coming-to-know despite 


28 Cf. Diotima’s description (via Socrates) of the form of the beautiful in Symposium, especially 210¢3- 
211bS, for a particularly rich account of the notion of form, its kath’ hauta nature, and its independence 
from and causal priority over the particulars that share its name and partake of its nature. 

29 For further discussion of the notion of forms and the distinction between shifting particulars and 
underlying reality in Plato’s thinking upon which I draw, see Miller 1990: especially 139-159, McCabe 
1994: 43-46, and Sanday 2015a: 24-26. 
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themselves being atemporal. There is therefore a strong connection between forms and 
vodc.39 But we will learn from the Sophist that this strong connection implies that forms 
are structured in a posterior sense, and hence require one another in a meaningful way. 

Ethically, forms are normative insofar as they imply instantiations of themselves 
in an intermediate sense that structure given entities in space and time, which can 
instantiate the form either well or poorly. In other words, justice is something of which a 
particular act can entail an instantiation that is full, partial, or not at all, and hence the 
form justice is a source of normativity in this sense. On my view, another potential 
mistake would be to interpret this normativity as authoritarian, or the kind of normative 
force that imposes itself upon particulars in a way that does violence to the particulars. 
Instead I take the opposite to be the case, i.e., that the form is precisely that standard of 
health, or good ordering, that allows the particular to be, in the modern idiom, its ‘best 
self.’ 

Of course, the account of forms that I am sketching here is provisional by 
necessity. I intend to show in what follows that (II) a reading of the Sophist on a deep 
level requires such an account of forms, and that such a notion is explicitly at play and 
being developed in the dialogue. Naturally, I will need many pages to substantiate these 
claims, but offer this provisional sketch for now to indicate what I take myself to be 


talking about when discussing forms in these various moments. 


30 For more on this connection, see section 4.3.3. 
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1.3.2 Causal priority 


Another important distinction to consider, and one with close connection to the 
notion of form, is that of causal priority.+! Causal priority is an asymmetrical, atemporal 
relationship between two entities in which one entity holds explanatory and causal 
priority over the other, which is posterior. The relationship of causal priority can in a 
sense be expressed as ‘X is Y,’ where ‘Y’ causally determines and hence explains the 
being of X but not vice versa. 

One stretch of discussion in Plato’s dialogue the Euthyphro (9e-11c) offers good 
occasion to reflect on this notion. While seeking an account of the nature of piety and the 
question of the relationship between that which the gods love and that which is good, 
Socrates makes a series of distinctions in response to Euthyphro’s definition of piety that 
helps us to get at this issue. Euthyphro defines the pious as “what all the gods love” 
(9e1-2), to which Socrates responds by asking whether the pious is loved by the gods 
because it is pious, or whether it is pious because it is loved by the gods (10a2-3). When 
Euthyphro is confused by the question, Socrates distinguishes between the following 
entities to illustrate his point: 

(i) (a) The thing carried (@epouevov) and (b) the thing carrying (@épov) 

(11) (a) The thing /ed (Gy6pevov) and (b) the thing leading (yov) 


(iii) (a) The thing seen (Op@pEvov) and (b) the thing seeing (op@v) 
(iv) (a) The thing /oved (g\AovpEvov) and (b) the thing /oving (piodv) (10a5-11). 


31 J am much indebted to Evans 2012 and Wiitala 2014b: 25-31 in this section. In terminology I follow 
Wiitala 2014b in preferring the term ‘causal priority’ over other terms to get at the same or similar notions 
like ‘explanatory priority’ or ‘priority in explanation,’ as favored by Evans. This is primarily because 
terms involving explanation highlight the sense in which the object is being known, i.e., being explained, 
with reference to its priority, whereas terms involving causation emphasize the sense in which the object is 
because of that which is prior. I take this to be primarily a metaphysical and not epistemological issue, and 
therefore prefer ‘causal priority.’ Cf. Wiitala 2014b: 25 fn. 43 for further discussion. 
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Each of the four sets contains two separate entities holding in a kind of relation with one 
another. Most immediately, this is a distinction between the (a) passive and (b) active 
things, respectively, indicated clearly by Socrates’ use of passive participles for each (a) 
and active participles for each (b). Here Socrates has (merely) emphasized that (a) and 
(b) are separate, and that they are engaged in a relationship with one another. He does 
not make this explicit, but this relationship is demonstrated precisely by their sharing a 
name, e.g., that the ‘thing seen’ derives its name in regard to this relationship from the 
“seeing thing.’ But Socrates further specifies the precise meaning and structure of this 
causal relationship by next addressing the sense in which each (a) is an (a) because of the 
activity of each (b): 

(1) (a) The thing carried (10 mepdpevov) is carried because of (b) its being carried 

(Mépetat) 
(ii) (a) The thing led (10 &y6pEvov) is led because of (b) its being led (Gyeta1) 
(111) (a) The thing seen (16 Op@pEvov) is seen because of (b) its being seen 
(Opatat) 

[(iv) (a) The thing loved is loved because of (b) its being loved|?2 (10b1-c1).*? 
Socrates summarizes by declaring that in each case the (a) thing affected “is not being 
affected (na0yov) because it is a thing affected (ndoye1), but it is a thing affected because 
it is being affected” (10c3-4, my emphasis). Here Socrates describes not only the (mere) 
relationship between each (a) and (b), but the causal nature of each relationship. Here, 
each (b) is in an important sense prior to each (a), and it is in each case a mode of being 


made possible by an activity. In this way, we see that each (a) is a kind of being, and it is 


made possible precisely by the causally prior activity represented by the activity that 


32 Socrates does not return to the loved-loving relationship as he explains his point, but the structure of the 
previous three examples that he does develop seems to carry over to this point as well. 

33 Note that here Socrates uses (a) a passive participle to denote the thing as affected and (b) the passive 
finite verb to distinguish the mode of affective being. 
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makes possible each (b). The activity that makes possible each (b), in other words, is the 
grounding source that makes each (a) possible qua its being (a). 

A few further points should be noted. Socrates’ four examples are all faculties of 
mortal agents, as in the examples of the agent who carries, the agent who leads, the agent 
who sees, and the agent who loves. But unlike in the first set of four in which Socrates 
referred to (b) with reference to the thing doing the action via the active participle, he 
does not make his points with reference to the agent doing these things, but instead with 
reference to the passive participle of each verb. The source from which (a) the seen 
derives its being seen is not the agent who sees, but (b) its being seen, which is something 
that is only possible because of seeing itself, or what the being of sight implies and its 
active instantiation in this given instance. Socrates’ point is not about mortal agency, but 
instead about the ontology that makes relationships between (a) things affected and (b) 
affecting sources possible in the first place. There is seeing, and because of this, there is 
(b) ‘being seen’ that makes possible the mode of being of (a) the thing that is seen. 

Furthermore, this is an asymmetrical and atemporal relationship. The seen thing 
owes its being seen to the seeing, but not vice versa. Regarding the asymmetrical 
structure, it is important to note that the seeing is at least in some important sense 
independent of the seen thing, as seeing itself is not dependent on the object been seen to 
be seeing. In this sense, (a) owes itself to seeing, but seeing does not owe itself to (a). 
Regarding the atemporality, the seeing and the thing’s being seen happen simultaneously, 
and this relationship of cause and effect is not one that should be understood with 
reference to an unfolding temporal sequence in the ways in which the notion of causality 


might initially suggest to the modern thinker. The case of the seeing is analogous to 


2 


musical improvisation, in that the musician is causally but not temporally prior to the 
song that she improvises. Her fingers move along the guitar and precisely at the same 
instant at which the song is played, and yet the song is still posterior to the player in an 
important sense. Analogously we should understand the relationship between (a) and (b) 
as atemporal and yet respectively posterior and prior. 

The important takeaway for us going forward is this. Any one of the (a) examples 
is, in itself, insufficient to explain why it is (a). For example, it is explanatorily 
inadequate to say that the thing seen is seen because it is a thing seen. Rather, its being 
seen requires reference to some causally prior principle, namely, (b) its being seen and 
the sense in which this being is grounded in seeing. The tendency in human thinking to 
take (a) to be self-sufficient is one that Plato will teach us via his interlocutors to 
challenge. The ultimate explanatory principles, or those examples that underlie all (b) 
and that do not owe their being to anything other than themselves, will prove to be the 
forms; considering the relationship of causal priority will, I hope, help us to see the sense 


of structuring relationships and the account of forms that will be at play in the Sophist. 


1.3.3. Definitions 


A final preliminary consideration helpful to take up before embarking upon our 
study of the Sophist regards the concept of definitions. Above I considered the sense in 
which ancient metaphysical investigations can be understood as an asking of the ‘What is 


it?’ question, and this kind of definitional question regarding the being of the entity under 
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scrutiny is at play in many of Plato’s dialogues.34+_ I here want to consider the structure of 
the answers that such a question might elicit. A definition of F would, in a sense, capture 
that which is common to all Fs, or, perhaps more accurately, that through which an F is 
an F. Quoting Lesley Brown (2010), the definition of F must give “the ‘what it is,’ the 
essence of F, i.e., that which explains why all the Fs are F.” 35 The structure of a 
definition, therefore, suggests a structure of essence and explanation, where the essence 
acts as the explanation of the nature of the thing being explained thereby serving as a 
definition. 

Furthermore, the notion of definitions is closely related to the notion of causal 
priority, but in it is emphasized the sense in which the causally posterior is in some sense 
explained by the causally prior, though the causally prior is not explained by the causally 
posterior. A simple example is the relationship between the notions of ‘oddness’ and 
‘number.’ Number is causally prior to what it is to be ‘odd’ and number explains 
oddness in an important sense, although the reverse is not the case. In other words, the 
‘odd’ is defined at least in part with reference to number, though ‘odd’ does not explain 
what number is. 

It is important also to distinguish the ancient and modern senses of ‘definition.’ 


In the modern sense, ‘definition’ is typically taken to be the authoritative and (to speak 


34 For a helpful discussion of definition in those dialogues of Plato’s typically called “early,” see Santas 
1979. Santas identifies nine definitional accounts in these dialogues and discusses their structure in depth, 
ultimately arguing that in each instance a causally posterior notion is explained with reference to a causally 
prior one. Further helpful discussion is in Brown 2010: especially 151-153. Brown gives compelling 
reasons to take it that the aim of definition in the dialogues is consistent between those called the “early” 
dialogues, the Republic, and the Sophist and Statesman, arguing that the search for the essence of the thing 
sought is common across the dialogues. 

35 Brown 2010: 151. Brown considers this point in depth and discusses the ways in which this issue relates 
to inquiry in the Sophist specifically. Cf. Republic 533b-534b for relevant discussion, upon which Brown 
also draws. 
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circularly) ‘definitive’ account of the thing for which the account is given. The modern 
sense of definition, in this way, is often taken to exhaust the entity defined. For instance, 
in the modern sense, ‘the just’ might be defined as “that which is based on or behaving 
according to what is morally right’ in a way that seems to imply that the subject has been 
resolved ‘once and for all’ by this account. 

The ancient notion of ‘definition,’ by contrast, can be understood on the model of 
mathematics.36 One might, for example, come upon the notion of ‘six’ in any number of 
ways, say by adding four to two, doubling three, subtracting 710 from 716, etc. So too 
might it be the case that ‘the just’ is arrived upon by any number of ways. It does not 
follow from this that there are ‘many’ justices that one finds in each instance. The justice 
is the same justice, just as the six is the same six. This plurality of accounts is an 
indication of the rootedness of mortal inquiry in particular circumstances, and the sense 
in which entities show themselves from different angles in different contexts. At issue in 
what follows will be a consideration of the plurality of accounts, particularly as regards 
the sophist, the entity sought explicitly in the dialogue, and being, the entity sought 
perhaps more implicitly in the dialogue and quite explicitly in this dissertation. With 
these considerations stated, we are prepared to turn to division, which is itself a means of 


giving an account of the defined object with reference to that which is causally prior to it. 


36 We will have occasion to reflect more on this when considering bifurcatory division; see section 2.3.5. 
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2.1 Chapt SGEGSD 
Ontological structure is centrally at issue throughout the Sophist, and bifurcatory 


division (5: GES Ch SUD eCmMeNPIOneMNMM dialogue. In 
Chapter 2, | GiSStTE TET GIO Re iSOnnNne ISO pMnDOMNORNENOND terms and with 
the aim of ad@ iSite prepaedenlenOlemmerOuneiNeNNS deeper and 


richer discussions that follow. To situate division, I begin in 2.2 with preliminary 
considerations of the context and dramatic frame of the dialogue, with an eye particularly 
to the relevance of these to our understanding of the method of division in the Sophist. In 
other words, I argue that an account of what exactly division is requires a consideration 
of this context in which it arises. In 2.3, I offer an extended engagement with the method 
of division in the Sophist, contrasting it with other methods of Platonic inquiry and 
highlighting particular aspects that I believe will be helpful in accounting for the method. 


In 2.4, I conclude this chapter by anticipating the senses in which division has prepared 


37 Frequently herein I use the terms ‘bifurcatory division,’ ‘division,’ ‘diairesis,’ and ‘diairetic’ 
interchangeably to refer to the method of investigation specifically at play throughout the Sophist (which I 
also take to be the same method as that in the Statesman prior to 287c). Any use of these terms should be 
understood as such, unless specified otherwise. Below (in section 2.3.1) I will distinguish this type of 
division from at least one other method of division in Plato’s dialogues, which is the type of ‘division and 
collection’ that Socrates names at Phaedrus 266b3-4 and describes thereafter. For discussion of the change 
from bifurcatory to non-bifurcatory division at Statesman 287c, see Miller 1992, 1999, and 2016, Gill 
2008, and Smith 2018 and 2019. For more on the dialectical method of the Statesman, see Ionescu 2014 
and 2016 and Sanday 2017. 
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the way for the digression and the discussions of nonbeing, being, and structure that 


follow in the dialogue. 


2.2 Division’s setting (216a — 218b) 


2.2.1 Context and dramatic setting 


The Sophist contains one of the richest discussions of being and ontology in 
Plato’s corpus, but the text is very dry in other senses and generally lacks the kinds of 
literary and dramatic flourishes that bring so much character to other dialogues like the 
Symposium, Phaedrus, and Phaedo, to name only a few. This has led some 
commentators to write of something like what David Bostock calls a “distinct falling off 
in Plato’s dramatic powers” at play in the Sophist.38 This dryness is perhaps nowhere 
more apparent than in the early passage on division, in which the interlocutors engage in 
an extended stretch of dense and mentally taxing dialectical exercises, the obscurity of 
which has frustrated commentators for generations.%? 

I suggest that this dryness is not due to Plato’s ‘loss of power,’ but instead is a 
deliberate stylistic decision made on the basis of the needs specific to the subject matter 
of the dialogue. Similarly, I argue that, as always in Plato’s dialogues, the characters 


have been chosen carefully and in response to the particular needs at hand. Furthermore, 


38 Bostock 1988: 12. Rutherford 1995: 280 and Lane 1998: 1 are examples of similar claims. 

39 So dense and mentally taxing are these exercises that the distinguished early commentator Cornford 
opted to summarize, rather than translate, these passages (see Cornford 1935: 170). Ryle (1939 and 1966) 
offers a famously scathing assessment of division as having nothing to do with proper philosophy, i.e., hard 
reasoning about truth regarding value-neutral concepts, and refuses to believe that the philosopher behind 
the Sophist digression and the Parmenides would take seriously the ‘Linnaeus-type genus-species trees’ 
yielded by diairetic inquiry. More recent authors whose commentaries treat the division exercises only 
cursorily include Seligman 1974, de Rijk 1986, and Crivelli 2012. 
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I argue that the ‘dryness’ of division is paradigmatic for the dialogue’s overall difficulty. 
Thus, before addressing division directly, I begin with an account of the ways in which 
considering the dramatic context and characters helps us to understand what exactly 
division is and why Plato uses it as propaedeutic to deeper ontological considerations. 
The first notion to consider is the Sophist’s context within Plato’s corpus. 
Although the Sophist is self-contained, it is not self-sufficient.4° This is because its 
dramatic and philosophical contents owe to other Platonic dialogues and related texts 
both explicitly and implicitly. Most immediately, the Sophist is paired with the 
Statesman insofar as the latter is a direct continuation of the former,*! leading the two to 
be understood as a ‘diptych.’*2 The Theaetetus also precedes these two dialogues 
dramatically, and the three taken together form a trilogy.43 Thus the Sophist’s dramatic 


and philosophical contents are shaped in large part by those of the two closely 


40 Burnyeat 1990: 60 writes of a “choice between two global approaches to Plato” in which one must either 
take a dialogue “in its own terms” as “self-sufficient” or “to determine its meaning from the horizons of 
expectation established in earlier works of the same author.” In what follows, I argue that the Sophist 
requires that we do the latter, though I do not relegate the investigation to “earlier” expectations in the 
sense of composition dates. Instead I suggest that the expectations should be established through 
considerations of all other dialogues largely in respect to their pedagogical functions and dramatic dates 
(see 1.2.2), 

41 Cf. Klein 1977: 3-5 for a discussion of the doubtless certainty of this connection. 

42 The “diptych” interpretation is sometimes offered as a means of emphasizing the shared features of the 
Sophist and Statesman as opposed to their connection to the Theaetetus. Typically this is supported by a 
developmentalist interpretation of the corpus in which the Sophist and Statesman are taken to be “late” 
dialogues and the Theaetetus a “middle” or otherwise “transitional” dialogue. For versions of this view, 
see Haslam 1976 and Lane 1998: 6-8. At Blondell 2002: 316-317, Blondell points out that the dramatic 
frame of Theaetetus and its lack of inclusion of Socrates the Younger and the Eleatic Stranger in the list of 
people present (at 144b8) stands as evidence for the “diptych” interpretation that does not compromise the 
interpretation of the two dialogues as fitting together as the latter two-thirds of the trilogy including the 
Theaetetus. In other words, Blondell emphasizes the cogency and non-contradictory understanding of the 
dialogues as grouped in a set of two and a set of three. While throughout this dissertation I emphasize the 
importance of an interpretation of the dialogues accounting for the role of the trilogy, I intend to do so 
without compromising the “diptych” interpretation. This is due to the many stylistic and conceptual shared 
similarities between the Sophist and Statesman. 

43 Commentators who have connected whole or parts of these three dialogues in the context of what is 
called “Plato’s Trilogy,” or alternatively “Plato’s Triad,” include Campbell 1883, Sayre 1969, Klein 1977, 
Miller 1992 and 2006, Dorter 1994, Frede 1996, Blondell 2002, and Smith 2019. 
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neighboring dialogues.*4 Considered in this sense, division is relevant as a method of 
inquiry that follows the seemingly aporetic conclusion of the Theaetetus. There, the 
interlocutors had engaged in a discussion motivated by the question concerning the true 
nature of knowledge (epistémé), but the discussion had ended without a clear answer to 
the question. In the course of the quest for an account of knowledge, Socrates had taken 
up considerations of various burgeoning intellectual traditions that stood as competitors 
to philosophy, including sophistry (through the conjured voice of Protagoras) and a 
version of Heraclitean flux theory. Centered around the question of the nature of 
knowledge, the dialogue thus depicts several methods of inquiry into being in 
competition for a satisfying account of knowledge, including simple sense perception, 
mathematics, sophistry, flux theory, and Socratic maieutic, all of which seem at least on 


the surface to fail to yield such an account. In this way, division appears as the latest in a 


44 The Theaetetus ends with Socrates’ imperative, “Let us meet here again in the morning, Theodorus,” 
(Ewbev 54, ® Oeddape, Sedpo THAW GnavtdpEv, Theaetetus 210d3), while the Sophist begins with 
Theodorus stating that, “In accordance with yesterday’s agreement, Socrates, we have duly come ourselves 
[...]” (kate tiv 708s OuoAoyiav, @ Laxkpatec, fKousv adtoi [...], Sophist216al. Ray 1984: 2, 95, and 
108-109 offers some interesting thoughts regarding kata [‘in accordance with’] as the dialogue’s first 
word, which he suggests foreshadows the consideration of accordance at the dialogue’s center, i.e., the 
accordance of participation relative to forms. For a consideration of the significance of this appearance of 
opodoyiav, see Sallis 1975: 457). Thus the conclusion and opening of the two dialogues exhibit something 
of a call-and-response structure between Theodorus and Socrates, with each addressing the other in the 
vocative. This serves to the link the two dialogues, suggesting that the concerns of the former remain 
relevant in the latter. The Statesman similarly begins immediately or almost immediately after the 
conclusion of the Sophist. Socrates says, “I really owe you a big debt of thanks, Theodorus, for my getting 
to know Theaetetus, along with getting to know the [S]tranger as well. (} ToAAV Yapw d@Etrw ool Thc 
@eartytov yvapicewc, © OsdSupe, dpa Kai thc tod Eévov) Statesman 257al-3.) Here he thanks 
Theodorus, again in the vocative, for the account yielding knowledge of both the sophist and the 
interlocutors in response to his own animating question in the Sophist, that is, whether in Elea the sophist, 
statesman, and philosopher are taken to be one, two, or three kinds (217a6-9). Thus a different sort of call- 
and-response structure between Socrates and Theodorus is also apparent between the Sophist and 
Statemsan, with Theodorus acting as the mediator by providing an answer to Socrates’ question indirectly 
and through his introduction of the Eleatic Stranger. The contents of the discussion depicted in the 
Statesman additionally includes numerous explicit references back to the discussions in the Theaetetus 
(e.g., at Statesman 257a2, 258a7), and Sophist (e.g., at Statesman 266d3-4, 284b7-9, and 291c3.), 
emphasizing their continuity. 
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series of methods of inquiry and is part of a chain of methods that will continue into the 
Statesman.*> 

The moves inherent in the concluding section of the Theaetetus — that is, the 
discussion of knowledge as “true opinion with an account’ at play from 201c8—210d3 — 
help to set the stage for the methodological moves like the introduction of division that 
follows in the Sophist and Statesman. In the context of their hazily recollected theory of 


knowledge known as the ‘dream theory,’*° Socrates and Theaetetus consider three senses 


45 Here I have considered the Theaetetus-Sophist-Statesman trilogy, and I consider the inferred Sophist- 
Statesman-Philosopher trilogy below in section 2.2.3. In a sense, the joining of these individual texts into 
structured clusters of dialogues anticipates and mimes the ontology of commingling that the Eleatic 
Stranger and Theaetetus unpack in the Sophist itself. (For more on the function of mimesis in the structure 
of a Platonic dialogue, see Miller 1990: 4-9.) Additional dialogue clusters present themselves as well. 
These include the Theaetetus-Euthyphro-(Cratylus-)Sophist-Statesman tetralogy or pentalogy, and the 
Theaetetus-Euthyphro-(Cratylus-)Sophist-Statesman-Apology-Crito-Phaedo heptalogy or octology. Often 
neglected in accounts of the interwoven structures of Plato’s dialogues is the role of the Euthyphro, and 
perhaps also that of the Cratylus, in mediating the dramatically earlier (Theaetetus) and dramatically later 
(Sophist and Statesman) dialogues. After the conversation depicted in the Theaetetus, Socrates leaves to 
the King’s Porch and happens upon Euthyphro; the two discuss their upcoming trials while seeking and 
(apparently) failing to find an account of the nature of piety, as depicted in the Euthyphro. Hence the 
provocative aporia with which the Theaetetus concludes pairs with that of the Euthyphro to support that 
which follows in Sophist and Statesman. (For discussions of the dramatic relationship between the 
Euthyphro and Plato’s trilogy, see Sallis 1975 and Wiitala 2014a and 2014b: 24-36.) Similarly, there is a 
debate regarding the intended dramatic date of the Cratylus, given that Socrates references a conversation 
with the prophet Euthyphro held earlier that day (396d, 399a, 400a, 407d, and 428c) that may refer to that 
conversation depicted in the Euthyphro. (Some commentators take these references to point back to the 
conversation in the Euthyphro dialogue, setting the Cratylus in spring 399 BCE. These include Sallis 1975: 
227-230, who offers a detailed defense based on dramatic context, and Zuckert 2000: 65-66, who assumes a 
dramatic connection between Cratylus and Sophist but does not argue in support of this connection so far as 
Iam aware. Conversely, Nails 2002: 105-106 and 312-313 argues that the Cratylus is set some two 
decades earlier, closer to 422 BCE, on textual evidence that Hipponicus is still alive; but Ademollo 2011: 
21 rejects Nails’s reading and suggests that the text implies that Hipponicus is in fact dead by the dramatic 
time of the dialogue. I cannot resolve this controversy here, of course, but I note that further work 
connecting the discussions in Cratylus and the diptych seems at least potentially fruitful, suggested by the 
shared philosophical concerns and perhaps also their close dramatic proximity.) In any event, there 
remains at least the possibility that the Cratylus groups dramatically with the trilogy; if nothing else, the 
extended inquiry into the relationship between names and their referents is surely relevant to an 
understanding of the inquiry via division depicted in the Sophist. The tetralogy or pentalogy’s inclusion of 
the Euthyphro makes clear the further connection to the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo dialogues. These 
dialogues, taking place in the weeks or months immediately after the events depicted in the tetralogy or 
pentalogy, have been linked to the Euthyphro at least since the time of Thrasyllus of Mendes’ first-century 
BCE compilation of Platonic dialogues, in which Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo were paired as a 
tetralogy in a tradition that has continued into recent centuries and the many ‘Trial and Death of Socrates’ 
compiled volumes intended largely for novice students. 

46 For a particularly helpful consideration of the ‘dream theory’ in itself, in its context in the dialogue, and 
within the history of philosophy, see Burnyeat 1990: 128-186. 
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of ‘account’ (Adyoc). The first is the account that makes “‘one’s thought apparent vocally 
by means of words and verbal expressions [...] like reflections upon water or in a mirror” 
(206d1-4). I argue that this type of account is closely related to Socrates’ maieutic 
method in the Theaetetus, insofar as the task in maieutic is to externalize the internal by 
reflecting thought in an account, exposing it in its nature and presenting it for scrutiny. 
Read as such, the Theaetetus is a ‘purging’ of the implicit conceptions of knowledge at 
play in the thinking of the young Athenian mathematicians present in the dialogue, 
primarily the promising young Theaetetus. This making apparent of thought shows these 
implicit conceptions, themselves the products of doxa, to be wind eggs, and thus clears 
the way for a new way of thinking of knowledge. 

Through this interpretation, the Sophist and Statesman entail such productive 
accounts, or at least the lay groundwork for them. These come through a working out of 
the latter two types of account that Socrates identifies. The second, “being able, when 
questioned about what a thing is, to give an answer by reference to its elements” 
(206e10—207d2) is at stake in the non-bifurcatory divisions of the Statesman (beginning 
at 287c);*7 the third, “being able to tell some mark by which the object you are asked 
about differs from all other things” (208c8-9), anticipates the aim of the Stranger in 
practicing bifurcatory division in the Sophist (i.e., from 218b to 236c and 264c to 268e) 


and early Statesman (up to 287c).48 Thus understood, Plato’s task in the trilogy is to 


47 Cf. Miller 1992 and 1999, 

48 Other commentators have also suggested that Socrates’ dismissal in the Theaetetus of his descriptions of 
‘account’ are not as definitive as they might initially seem. Gomez-Lobo 1977: 31, and Desjardins 1981: 
11, both argue that these definitions foreshadow elements in the ‘Eleatic’ dialogues. Miller (in Miller 
1992: especially 94-104 and Miller 2016: especially 321-322) also discusses the ways in which the final 
two senses of ‘account’ in the Theaetetus correspond to the methodology in the Sophist and Statesman. 1 
work out the implications of this interpretation for a broader reading of the dialectical methods at play in 
the trilogy with reference to the paradigm of letters (stoicheia, also ‘elements’) in Smith 2019. 
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guide the reader through a purging of their implicit views of knowledge, views that are 
themselves the product of doxa, and turn to different modes of accounting to arrive upon 
knowledge. The bifurcatory division of the Sophist, by this conception, is the process by 
which the marks of difference are discerned in the objects under scrutiny that follows the 
sort of purging yielded by Socratic maieutic. In these ways, the method used by 
interlocutors in the Sophist is thematically connected to the methods in these neighboring 
dialogues. 

Similarly, considering the dramatic setting of the Theaetetus is necessary to 
address the contents of the Sophist. Because the Theaetetus ends with Socrates’ proposal 
to Theodorus that those present regroup on the following day, we can infer that the 
Sophist and Statesman take place in the same gymnasium in Athens in which the 
Theaetetus is set and in the weeks or months prior to the trial and death of Socrates in 399 
BCE.*? There are, however, no dramatic details in the Sophist or Statesman that 
themselves definitively suggest a specific location for the dialogue in space and time,>° 
and hence it is solely through its contextual and dramatic relationship with the Theaetetus 


that we can speculatively infer the location and time of the dialogue.5! Through its 


49 Following Nails 2002: 320-321. Alternative dating paradigms on the basis of late-5"* century Athenian 
law have been suggested, including that of Burnet, who argues for a dramatic date sometime in 400 BCE 
(Burnet 1924: 4 fn4). Nails, following MacDowell 1978: 47 and 229-30, argues instead that the most 
precise estimate for the dramatic date is one in spring 399 BCE entailing an interval of as much as two 
months before Socrates’ trial depicted in the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon. For a thorough 
consideration of the surviving sources from which we learn of the historical Socrates’ trial and execution, 
see Brickhouse and Smith 2002. 

50 Few commentators have argued that clues indicate or at least support a specific date within the Sophist 
itself, and these clues are inconclusive at best. For example, Brann, et al. interpret the references to the 
“Great King” at Sophist 230e4 and Statesman 264c3 to refer to Artaxerxes II, the king of Persia in 399 
BCE; but this serves (at best) to confirm the hypothesis regarding the 399 BCE dramatic date, not support it 
on its own. 

5! Blondell 2002: 317 rightly notes that no details internal to the Sophist (or the Statesman) clearly indicate 
time or location of any kind, and thus our understanding of the dramatic — as well as all bodily — elements 
of the dramatically latter two dialogues in the trilogy comes entirely from the dramatically former. But 
while no details regarding the dialogues’ location can be extrapolated from contents of the dialogues 
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concluding reference to summons of Meletus to the King Archon (210d3), the narrative 
connection to the Theaetetus nonetheless makes clear that the events leading to Socrates’ 
execution by the state of Athens were in motion by the dramatic time of the dialogue, and 
the impending Athenian failure to distinguish the philosopher (Socrates) from the sophist 
looms, albeit implicitly, throughout the Sophist and Statesman. 

As I have suggested, the lack of literary and dramatic elements in the Sophist has 
been received critically by commentators like Bostock, but the falling away of literary 
and dramatic elements is a feature of which we should take note. In fact, the move from 
literary and dramatic motifs into purely abstract discourse inherent in the shift from the 
Theaetetus to the Sophist is not distinct to this context. Such a move from literary 
embellishment to its absence is inherent in several closely related texts. One good 
example is Parmenides’ poem, which exhibits a similar structure in the move from the 
imagistic and mythologizing Proem (Fragment 1) into the pure deduction of being in 
Truth (particularly Fragments 2 through 6). That is, while Fragment | contains an 
evocative description of the young traveler’s journey to meet the goddess, Fragment 2 


contains only a modal argument regarding the necessity of a sense of being.>? In this 


themselves, there is also nothing to suggest (as Blondell also notes) that the interlocutors have moved their 
meeting place and thus are in a different location than that of the Theaetetus. Thus it is reasonable to 
assume that the “here” (dsdpo) at Theaetetus 210d3 “accords with yesterday’s agreement” (Kata tiv x0Es5 
OpoAroyiav) at Sophist 216a1. 

52 Compare the opening lines of Fragments 1 and 2. Fragment | begins: “The mares which carry me as far 
as my spirit ever aspired were escorting me, when they brought me and proceeded along the renowned road 
of the goddess [...]” (Iazot tai we pEpovoty, doov T' Ei BvELdc iKévot, / TELLMOV, ErtEi ' EG OSOV Bijcav 
TOAVONLOV &yovoat / Saipovoc [...]” [Fragment 1.1-1.3]). Fragment 2, conversely, finds the goddess 
describing “the only ways of inquiry there are for thinking” (aizep dd0i Lotbvat 61C1/010¢ siot vorjoat) as 
“the one, [that] [...] is [...] and [that] [...] is not possible [for] [...] not to be [...]” (] pév 6mm@c éotw TE Kai 
Oc obk ot p11} eivav” [Fragment 2.2-2.3]). These lines capture the dual purpose of Parmenides’ poem, 
namely, to allow the reader passage into insight through images (Proem and Doxa) and ontology (Truth). 
(Note: here I use Curd’s revision of the McKirahan translation as my point of departure for translations.) 
For a thorough discussion of the allusions in the Proem and their relationship with the ontological argument 
that follows, see Miller 2006. I discuss this matter more in section 3.3. 
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way, Parmenides uses the familiar literary style to lay the groundwork for his most 
difficult logical and ontological argument, but allows this style to fall away when 
presenting the heart of his insight. This motif is also at play in other Platonic dialogues, 
perhaps most notably in the Parmenides. In the Parmenides, the rich and evocative 
literary elements inherent from the dramatic frame through Socrates’ refutation of Zeno 
(126a — 130a), well represented, for example, by Plato’s description of the flashes of 
admiration that Parmenides and Zeno direct at Socrates (130a7-9), eventually give way to 
purely abstract discourse lacking any reference to particularity whatsoever in the 
dialogue’s concluding eight hypotheses (137c — 166c).°3 

That such a motif is found in other key contexts suggests that this is an intentional 
stylistic move on Plato’s part, rather than a sheer lack of interest in, or inability to add, 
dramatic flourishes. We must recognize that the move from a literary style to abstract 
discourse is intentional and an indication of something significant. Regarding this 
significance, note that both Parmenides’ poem and the Parmenides dialogue include an 
ontological insight after the falling away of literary elements, respectively the insight into 
necessary and unopposed being and the notions in the eight hypotheses concerning the 
one. I submit that division in the Sophist should be understood similarly as a moment of 
significant ontological insight, or at least the beginning of it. As I see it, Plato uses this 


stylistic progression in the move from the comparatively literary Theaetetus, along with 


53 The dialogue begins with a rich description of the journey from Clazomenae to Athens and the meeting 
of Adeimantus and Glaucon, referencing Parmenides’ poem and the Republic in the process. Further 
literary and dramatic embellishments continue as Plato establishes the narrative voice of the smith 
Antiphon (127a1), the young Socrates’ arrival to meet with Parmenides and Zeno in the Potters’ Quarters 
(127c2), through, e.g., Plato’s description of the admiring smiles that Parmenides and Zeno flash at 
Socrates during his account of forms (130a7-9). But following the beginning of the hypotheses, beginning 
at 137c4, all such details have been replaced solely by abstract discourse. For more on the senses in which 
the introductory frames of the Parmenides set the tone for the dense ontological passages that follow in the 
hypotheses, see Miller 1990: 4-70 and Sanday 201 5a: 3-74. 
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the Sophist’s brief dramatic frame, into the passages on division to create an atmosphere 
in the dramatically latter two dialogues that is timeless and placeless for good reason. He 
does this to shape the context best suited to considerations of fundamental aspects of 
being, and the dialogue’s contents should be understood in this way. The lack of the 
familiar comforts of literary and dramatic flourishes also forces the reader to prepare for 
the sort of difficult ‘mental gymnastic’ that will be required for the bifurcatory division 
exercises and subsequent digression into ontology. 

The cast of characters and their dramatic roles in the Sophist simultaneously 
reflect this need for abstraction while also maintaining Plato’s unyielding commitment to 
a view of philosophy as always embodied in the particular individual and enacted in a 
specific spatiotemporal context. Put differently, the need to rely primarily on abstract 
discourse inaugurated by the difficult subject matter does not override Plato’s 
commitment to writing in dialogue form using known historical figures almost 
exclusively. I will argue, furthermore, that division is a practice heavily reliant on the 
needs and natures of its practitioners. By my reading, division yields accounts that do not 
exhaust the object of scrutiny, and yet nonetheless capture its nature in some sense that is 
appropriate to the lived context of the inquiry and the nature of the inquirers, as the seven 
different accounts of the sophist yielded in this particular investigation indicate. 
Understanding division as a method and the accounts yielded by it in the Sophist thus 
entails a consideration of the characters who are practicing it. 

The Sophist features Socrates, Theaetetus, and Theodorus, three characters 


familiar from other dialogues, alongside the Eleatic Stranger, an unknown and unnamed 
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philosopher from Elea.5+ The contents of the dialogue, however, only hint at the 
personalities of these individuals, and nearly all hints come in the dialogue’s dramatic 
setup (216e—218b), or, in the cases of the Stranger and Theaetetus, in fleeting instances 
elsewhere. Like the dramatic setting and date, most of what we know about the 
characters in the Sophist therefore comes through sources external to the dialogue itself, 
although these external details are largely confirmed by the fleeting hints that we do get. 
Because understanding the method of division specific to the Sophist entails considering 


the personalities of the interlocutors using it, we turn now to consider these characters. 


2.2.2 The Eleatic Stranger 


Appearing in no other contemporaneous source in the historical record other than 
the Statesman, the apparently fictional>> Eleatic Stranger introduces the method of 
division and oversees its diairetic cuts and, moreover, the discourse throughout the 


dialogue.°° The Stranger is never addressed by name, and the biographical details that 


54 Translating Eévov [...], 10 [...] yévoc && EAgac at 216a2-3. Throughout this study I refer to this 
character either as the Eleatic Stranger or simply the Stranger. I choose ‘Stranger’ over the alternative 
‘Visitor’ mostly in deference to the tradition followed by the majority of recent English commentators, and 
also out of an appreciation for the mysteriousness that such a term entails (albeit at the expense of the 
further entailments of the English word “strange.”) I capitalize ‘Stranger’ for ease of the reader’s 
distinguishing mentions of this character from similar words not denoting human individuals. For a 
reasonable and well-taken defense of the alternative ‘Eleatic visitor’ appellation, see Blondell 2002: 319 
fnl8. Duerlinger 2005: 4ff uses the title “the philosopher,” but since this indicates the unwritten dialogue 
that would complete the trilogy in one sense I find this to be potentially confusing. 

55 While nearly all of the approximately 77 speakers in Plato’s dialogues connect to figures attested to in 
the historical record, at least a few are apparently fictional. These include the anonymous Athenian 
Stranger of the Laws and Epinomis, and less certainly also include Diotima of the Symposium, Philebus and 
Protarchus of the Philebus, perhaps Timaeus of the Timaeus and Critias, and the additional speakers in the 
Laws and Epinomis. Cf. Nails 2002. 

56 Regarding the Stranger’s status as fictional, I note here that this interpretation dates back at least as far as 
Diogenes Laertius 3:52. I follow Blondell 2002: 318-326 in assuming that it is very likely that the Stranger 
is fictional, that any strong evidence suggesting his connection to a historical figure is now apparently 
unavailable to us, and hence that we are justified in treating his anonymity as interpretively and 
philosophically significant. 
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arise regarding him in the course of the two dialogues are scant.5’ We first learn from 
Theodorus that the Stranger is from Elea (216a2), the home of Parmenides and Zeno, and 
that the Stranger associates with the ‘comrades’ (€taip@v) of these two (216al—5). The 
Stranger thus is situated purely with reference to Eleatic philosophy, and particularly that 
of Parmenides, Zeno, and their unspecified ‘comrades.’ 

Although he does not give the character a name, Plato does provide this context 
for the character, and thus the Stranger’s association with the context of philosophy is 
more primary to his character than his individual identity gua name. The Stranger’s 
anonymity furthermore reflects the lack of dramatic and literary flourishes in the text. By 
having an anonymous and otherwise unknown character discuss the obscure ontological 
concepts at issue in the dialogue, Plato is able to present these concepts in the context of 
philosophizing broadly, and more narrowly in the Eleatic tradition. 

The Stranger’s identity and significance as a Platonic interlocutor have been 


debated by commentators since antiquity.>8 I interpret this character as a representative 


57 While the Stranger is often described as a dry and sober interlocutor, I suggest instead that his sincere 
engagement and investment in the discussion is palpable at least at times, suggesting that he is not purely a 
‘god’ but instead ‘god-like.’ Good examples of his emotive engagement include 249a1-4 and 254a8-b2. 
One commentator who is particularly sensitive to the emotive arc of the conversation, albeit speculatively 
so at times, is Klein 1977. 

58 One popular interpretation of the Stranger’s character is what has been called the ‘standard view,’ that 
the Stranger is a ‘mouthpiece’ and hence stand-in for Plato. Good examples include Frede 1996 and Rowe 
1996. The standard view derives its name from its dominance in mid-to-late 20th century scholarship. 
Nearly always interpreters take it that the Stranger is a stand-in for Plato that espouses what is generally 
called Plato’s “later” view. I explain the reasons why I do not take up any developmentalist accounts above 
(see 1.2.2). In any event, the adherents of this view in its most straightforward form hold that the Stranger 
essentially is Plato himself, and hence that the Stranger’s accounts can be taken as Plato’s definitive and 
unchallengeable word on a given matter on which the Stranger is speaking. The standard view, though, is 
at least somewhat problematic for several reasons. Upon taking it up, one must immediately answer the 
question as to why Plato’s ‘mouthpiece’ is both anonymous and a foreign xenos in Athens. Put differently, 
if the character is merely a stand-in for Plato, it is strange indeed to find that the few biographical details 
that we do receive regarding the Stranger do not match those of Plato. In other words, on this view it is 
apparently the case that Stranger is connected to but not coextensive with Plato; but this merely returns us 
to our original questions regarding the Stranger’s identity and association with Plato’s own philosophy. 
The standard view, I therefore hold, is inadequate insofar as it offers no explanation as to the meaning of 
the Stranger’s identity. Furthermore, were such an interpretation correct, we would be forced to treat all of 
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of the Eleatic tradition with similarities to Plato’s character Parmenides who nonetheless 
is fictional and philosophizes in a manner relevant to the needs arising from the specific 
context in the trilogy in which he appears.°° The introductory frame in which the 
Stranger situates his dialectical exercise recalls that of the eponymous character in Plato’s 
Parmenides dialogue, and Plato takes care to offer dramatic details acting as parallels 
between the Stranger and Parmenides character. Both the Stranger and Plato’s 
Parmenides express hesitation at embarking upon vast accounts spanning many words 
and dense concepts (cf. Sophist 217e1—3 and Parmenides 137a3—5),° and ultimately 
elect to proceed via dialectic with a passive and compliant interlocutor (Sophist 217c9—d2 
and Parmenides 137b7-c2).°! Each displays a dialectical method aimed primarily at 


yielding a metaphysical account, with additional pedagogical aims.°? That the Stranger is 


the Stranger’s claims as definitively Platonic, though there are good reasons to be hesitant to maintain a 
critical distance from at least some of his claims. (For compelling accounts of some specific mistakes that 
the Stranger makes in the Statesman, see Rosen 1983: 67 and Miller 2017. For a further helpful discussion 
of the Stranger’s role as a Platonic figure that is nevertheless not coextensive with Plato himself, see Miller 
1980: xxiv-xxxiil.) But a rejection of the standard view does not entail that the Stranger’s views in the 
dialogues should not be taken seriously or used to understand Plato’s philosophy more broadly. By my 
reading, the Stranger must be taken seriously as a philosopher, but should not be understood as identical to 
Plato. 

59 Cf. Bluck 1975: 31-32. 

60 At Sophist 217e1-3, the Stranger says, “Socrates, I feel a certain shame about making our first meeting 
together not an exchange of brief words for words, but instead a spinning out at great length of a long 
account by myself — even if it is with another — as if I were making a display (@ Lo«patec, aidSdc tic w’ Byer 
TO VDV TPATOV OVYYEVOLEVOV DUIV [LT] KATH OLLIKPOv EOC Mpdc Exc TOLEioBaL TV CvVOvOIAV, GAA’ 
ékteivavta dopNnkbvew Ayov ovyvov Kat’ éuavtov, site Kai Tpdc EtEpov, oiov éxtSerEw norobpevov.)” At 
Parmenides 137a3—S, Parmenides says, “I too, when I think back, feel a good deal of anxiety as to how at 
my age I am to make my way across such a vast and formidable sea of words (kay pot 60K LEWvNnLEvoG 
LdAa PoPEic8ar THs ypy THALKOVSs Svta StavEedoal TOLODTOV TE Kai TOGODTOV TEAAYOS AGY@V.)” 

6! In the Sophist, Socrates asks the Stranger whether he prefers to give accounts by himself or with a 
partner, referencing the conversation depicted in Parmenides in the process (217c5-9). The Stranger states 
his preference for proceeding with an “unirritating” and “compliant” partner. At Parmenides 137b7, 
Parmenides dismisses Socrates as his interlocutor in favor of Aristoteles, the youngest person present, for 
“he will give the least trouble and would be the most likely to say what he thinks.” (Aristoteles later 
became a member of the Thirty Tyrants, the brutal oligarchical regime in late 5° century Athens, 
suggesting some irony at play in this moment.) 

62 While the metaphysical concerns in the divisions are granted by nearly all commentators, some recent 
commentators hold that the Stranger’s method is doomed to fail due to the Stranger’s neglect of 
considerations of value, either in all diairetic exercises or in those specifically depicted in the Sophist, as 
opposed to the non-bifurcatory divisions in the Statesman. (For the view that the Stranger fails in both 
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not meant to be Parmenides himself is clear, however, since Theodorus introduces him as 
Parmenides’ ‘comrade’ and the Stranger explicitly differentiates himself from the ‘father 
figure’ of Parmenides (e.g., at 237a, 241d, 242c, 244e, 258c-d). Thus Plato makes clear 
the connection between the Stranger and Parmenides through dramatic details without 
leaving open the possibility that the two are one and the same. The effect of this is to 
offer the Stranger as a figure within a philosophical lineage, and to call to mind the 
Eleatic philosophical project broadly and Parmenides the character more narrowly 
without committing to the voice of any particular historical figure. The Stranger is not a 
god — he is occasionally embarrassed, prone to misspeaking, and retracts his views on 
occasion — but his ‘godlike’ (216c1) status ensures that his philosophizing is first-rate. 


Plato further has Theodorus add that the Stranger is ‘more measured’ (ptetp1w@TEPOG) © 


dialogues to consider value, see Gonzalez 2000. For the view that the Stranger neglects value in his 
bifurcatory exercises in the Sophist and early Statesman but corrects the error by the time of the non- 
bifurcatory analysis of care for the human community [beginning at 287c] in the Statesman, see Ionescu 
2013.) My view overlaps with this view at least in some ways, which I will address as we progress, but 
suffice it to say here that I do not think that Plato intends to present the Stranger for critical reflection on 
the basis of the Stranger’s neglect of value, but instead that the role of value becomes increasingly apparent 
as the Sophist progresses and forces key changes in the Statesman, increasingly making explicit what has 
been the largely implicit role of value. I furthermore want to guard against the danger of missing the 
importance of the preparatory value of the diairetic investigation for the accounts arrived upon in the 
central metaphysical digressions, as these will allow us to conceive of value through conceiving of being 
with reference to goodness (more on this throughout). Furthermore, these passages bear very meaningfully 
on other key metaphysical passages in Plato’s work that are framed with reference to value, such as the 
Republic V-VII (in a dialogue on justice), Philebus 11a-31b (a dialogue about pleasure), the Seventh Letter 
(Plato or pseudo-Plato’s discussion of his life and political ambitions) and Aristotle’s account of the 
“unwritten teachings” (including the lecture ‘On the Good.’) 

63 Theodorus, interpreting eristic entailments in Socrates’ description of the Stranger’s ‘divine’ appearance, 
says: “That, Socrates, is not the stranger’s turn of mind; he’s more measured (uetpidtepoc) than those who 
take eristic (tic Eptdac) seriously. And to me the man seems to be in no way a god, though certainly 
godlike. For that’s what I call all philosophers. [ody odtoc 6 tpdz0c, @ LOKpatec, tod Eévov, GAAS 
LETPIOTEPOS TOV TEpi Tuc Epidac EomOvSaKdTOV. Kai [01 SoKEi OEdc Lev Avi}|p OdSaLAc eivar, BEetoc LV: 
TAVTAS YUP EYM TODS PLADGSMOUS TOLOVTOVS TPOGayopEva]” (216b8—c2). Here I follow Duerlinger 2005: 
79, and deviate from Brann, et al. in rendering “tic ép1dac,” the plural accusative form of “épic,’ as 
“eristic” rather than “polemic.” The term appears again in the fifth diairetic account of the sophist, 
beginning at 225 c 10. Benardete 1984: II.3 chooses “contentiousness,” Fowler 1921: 267 “disputation,” 
and Ambuel 2007: 179 “eager for debate.” Cornford 1957: 177 fn2 discusses the notion in terms of eristic 
as well and notes that this phrase “tv mepi tac Eptdac EomOvdaKOTwV“ is taken in modified form from 
Isocrates (Kata Soph. 1: 291b; Helena | and 6; Antid. 258): “oi epi tac Epidac EomovdaKdtsc.” This casts 
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than those arguers who ‘busy themselves with eristic’ (Epidac, derived from ‘éptc’), 
(216b9).°* This separates the Stranger off from those sophistical arguers who engage in 
eristic, which the Stranger himself will later identify as a component of sophistry 
(EpiotiKOv) at 225c10.% 

The Stranger, an Eleatic and non-sophistical philosopher, is significant as the 
inheritor of the extended inquiry that began in the Theaetetus. In his first passage of 
dialogue in the Sophist, Socrates refers back to the provocative aporia that followed his 
maieutic exercises in the Theaetetus and suggests that the Stranger has a specific function 
to perform in the greater context of the trilogy. His description of the Stranger as a ‘sort 
of refuting god’ (980c dv TIc éAsyKtKdc, 216b7) draws directly on the notion of elenchus 
(€AsyKttKOc) for which Socrates is known, as is on display in the Theaetetus.®° Thus the 
Stranger is introduced as the divine — or divine-like — provider of refutation (e/enchus) 


that will advance the work from the previous day and lead to a deeper kind of Jogos. The 


Theodorus’ claim about the Stranger in the broader context of the warring intellectual traditions in Athens, 
a theme also developed at length in the Theaetetus. 

64 Elsewhere Plato makes explicit the contrast between the sorts of dialectical inquiry oriented by truth with 
which the Stranger will engage and mere eristic conducted for the love of victory. One example is the 
contrast between “dialectical” and mere “eristic’” discourse in describing the ‘god-given method’ at 
Philebus \7a\l-4. 

65 Another popular interpretation of the Stranger is to hold that the Stranger is intended by Plato either to 
be a sophist or to exhibit fallacious reasoning or doctrines in a manner similar to sophists. (For this view, 
see Cherubin 1993, and Zuckert 2000: 91-97 and especially 93-95. Similarly, Ambuel 2007 takes Plato’s 
project in the Sophist to be an extended reflection on the parallels between Eleatic philosophy and 
sophistry, and hence the Stranger to represent an overlap of these two traditions.) In other words, by this 
reading the Stranger is guilty of some of the same sins of argumentation as is the sophist, that Plato was 
aware of these sins and largely intended these dialogues to be depictions of these sins in situ, and hence 
these dialogue should be understood to play an essentially critical function. This interpretation therefore 
entails a rejection of the Stranger’s findings on the basis of his flawed character, method, or both. I hold 
that there is much that is confused and misleading about this view. As I seek to defend in what follows, a 
careful and critical reading of the Stranger’s accounts yields extensive true insight into Platonic philosophy, 
and truth more broadly. To endorse the Stranger’s character overall is not to say that he is not prone to err 
on occasion (surely he is), that all his accounts have equal value (I argue below that this cannot be right), or 
that he should not be treated critically at least in some instances. But I hope to show in what follows that 
taking the Stranger seriously yields many philosophical riches. 

66 Perhaps it would be right to add that the refutation depicted in the dramatically neighboring Euthyphro, 
and perhaps Cratylus as well, is also relevant here. 
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first step toward this goal that the Stranger makes, in the name of articulating the nature 
of the sophist, is offering inchoate means for considering the ontology of commingling 


through the division exercises. 


2.2.3 Socrates and additional dramatis personae 


While the Stranger is, without a doubt, the central figure in the dialogue, the other 
characters play significant supporting roles as well. Plato’s character Socrates is of 
course the principle interlocutor and driving philosophical force in the majority of the 
dialogues, and only rarely does Socrates appear in a mere supporting role as is the case in 
the Sophist.°’ Socrates’ silent presence here is striking for a number of reasons. First, 
through the thematic established in its opening pages, the Sophist and Statesman together 
imply another trilogy, to be completed by a dialogue called the Philosopher. Socrates 
asks the Stranger about the understanding of the relationship between the sophist, 
statesman, and philosopher among those in Elea;°* after the Stranger has Theaetetus help 


him work out the account in the Sophist, Theodorus suggests to Socrates early in the 


67 Considering those texts handed down to us in the earliest edition of Plato’s corpus, that of Thrasyllus of 
Mendes in the first century CE, Socrates is the principle interlocutor in the following dialogues that are 
generally taken to be authentic: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Cratylus, Theaetetus, Philebus, 
Phaedrus, Charmides, Laches, Lysis, Euthydemus, Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno, Lesser Hippias, Ion, 
Menexenus, and Republic. This is likewise the case for most specious or spurious dialogues, including 
Alcibiades, Second Alcibiades, Hipparchus, Rival Lovers, Theages, Greater Hippias, Minos, On Justice, 
On Virtue, Sisyphus, Halcyon, Eryxias, and Axiochus. Socrates’ lead presence in the spurious dialogue 
Demodocus is unstated but implied (cf. Hutchinson in Cooper 1998, 1699). Socrates is present for the 
discussions depicted in the Symposium, Sophist, Statesman, Clitophon, Timaeus, and Critias, but is 
(arguably, at least in the case of the Symposium and perhaps also the Clitophon) only a contributor to these 
conversations. Aside from Letters, Epigrams, and a few minor spuria, this leaves only Laws and the 
specious Epinomis as Platonic texts that do not include depictions of Socrates. 

68 Though, indeed, these distinctions are foreshadowed in the Theaetetus, and particularly in the digression 
from 172c-177c. For considerations of the distinctions drawn implicitly among the sophist in Protagorean 
form, the philosopher, and the lawyer or politician (anticipating, but not quite reaching, the subject of the 
statesman), see Polansky 1992: 134-148 and Bradshaw 1997. 
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Statesman that accounts of the statesman and the philosopher are to follow (Statesman 
257a3-4). Other details throughout the diptych lead us to expect a third dialogue, 
including the discussion of the philosopher’s art at Sophist 253d1—e3. This has led to 
much speculation among commentators as to why Plato apparently only provided explicit 
accounts of the sophist and the statesman, and not the philosopher, despite indicating 
through numerous dramatic hints that such an account would complete the discussion 
conducted in the diptych. 

It is therefore especially striking that Socrates, the philosopher par excellence, is 
present but largely silent for the discussion. Moreover, Socrates helps to set the stage for 
the investigation that follows, doing much work in his six passages of dialogue in the 
Sophist to animate the course of the investigation. After Theodorus begins the Sophist by 
recalling the Theaetetus and introducing the Stranger, Socrates assesses the Stranger via 
two Homeric allusions — in rare instances of explicit gestures to outside texts in the 
Sophist — that frame the dialogue’s action and invoke the themes with which the 
interlocutors will be struggling. This also anticipates the reference to /liad 6 with which 


the dialogue concludes (268d4—5), creating the Homeric frame that contains the dialogue 


69 | follow Gill 2012: 1 fnl in inferring that the Philosopher dialogue was probably never written, given 
that Diogenes Laertius’ discussion of the two ancient editions of Plato’s canon, those of Thrasyllus of 
Mendes and Aristophanes of Byzantium, contain only surviving dialogues and lack references to a 
Philosopher. Many have written of this ‘missing’ dialogue, resulting in many and conflicting views. I side 
ultimately and in a broad sense with Gill 2012, who argues that through the Parmenides and Sophist (along 
with closely related passages in Statesman, Philebus, etc.) Plato offer his readers the tools to give an 
account for the philosopher herself, although I do not necessarily interpret the Parmenides and Sophist 
passages in exactly the same manner as Gill. Among other popular explanations, those who follow what is 
called the “Parity Assumption” or “Joint Illumination” (following Owen 1971, 229-231) hold that the 
account of the sophist’s nonbeing brings to light its opposite, that is, the realm of being in which the 
philosopher dwells; hence no further account of the philosopher is needed. For recent and modified 
versions of this view, see Notomi 2007: 257-262 and Thomas 2008: 649-653. (I challenge the Parity 
Assumption below in Chapter 5.) Others have argued that different dialogues take the place of 
Philosopher. These include arguments for the Parmenides (Wyller 1972) and Philebus (Davidson 1993: 
193). For other discussions of this ‘missing’ dialogue, see Cornford 1935: 168-169, Miller 1980: iv, Klein 
1977: 4-5, Dorter 1994: 235-237, Frede 1996: 149-151, and Notomi 1999: 23-25. 
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within its boundaries. In response to Theodorus’ introduction of the Stranger, Socrates 
states the first of these, containing allusions to Odyssey Books 9 (271 ff.)7° and 17 (485-7 
ff.):71 
Has it escaped your notice, Theodorus, that — by Homer’s account — you’re 
bringing not a stranger but some god? He says that besides the other gods the god 
of strangers especially becomes a companion to those who participate in just 
reverence, and that he “looks down on both outrages and lawful conduct.” So 
perhaps here too some one of the higher powers may be accompanying you, to 
keep an eye on us and to refute us, since we are feeble at giving accounts — a sort 
of refuting god. 
ap’ odv, © Ocddsape, od Egvov GAAG twa Vedv Gywv Kate TOV OLNpov Adyov 
AEANVac; 6g POW GAAoUGS TE Bods TOIS AVOPHMOIs ONGGO1 LETEYOVOL AidOdG 
dtkaiac, Kai 61) Kai TOV CévLOV OY T}KLOTA Deov OVVOTLASOV YLYVOHEVOV UBpEtc tE 
Kai edvoptiac TOV GvOponov KaBopav. tay’ odv Gv Kai Goi TIg ODTOG TOV 
KPELTTOVOV OVVETOLTO, PADAOUG Hic Gvtac Ev TOI AdyOIc EMOWOLEVOs TE Kai 
EAEYEMV, BEd dv TI EAEyKTUKdSG (216a6—b7). 
Here Socrates foreshadows both ontological and methodological concepts that will be at 
play in the dialogue. His Homeric allusion introduces the central themes of being, 
seeming, truth, and falsity by recalling Odysseus’ return to Ithaca disguised by Athena as 
a beggar (Odyssey 17).7? That is, the theme of the disguised Odysseus invokes the 
question of true being and the tension between the phenomena of experience and the true 


and concealed nature that underlies them that will be worked out through the discussion 


of sophistry that follows.’? Furthermore, Socrates invokes the relationship between 


70 Here Odysseus begs the cyclops Polyphemus for mercy with reference to the guest-host relationship. 
71 Here Odysseus describes to Antinous that “gods can truly make themselves appear like foreign strangers, 
assuming many shapes and haunting cities, to investigate human pride and their obedience to laws.” 

72 For discussion of each allusion, see Rosen 1983: 62-63 and 65. Socrates also quotes this passage in a 
critical context at Republic 381d, where he criticizes Homer for depicting the gods in non-self-identical 
ways; cf. Sallis 1975: 460. 

73 The theme of sophistry suggests another cluster of dialogues in which the Sophist could be set. 
Although sophism is a recurrent theme throughout many Platonic dialogues (e.g., Meno, Theaetetus, and 
Republic, all featuring present or conjured sophistic interlocutors), the set of dialogues featuring Socrates 
and comrades approaching historical sophists head on — Gorgias, Protagoras, and Euthydemus — finds a 
natural pairing with the Sophist, in which the implicit methodology (if there is one) of the sophistical 
interlocutors is set into a series of accounts. While I do not treat the subject here, it is possible that the 
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xenoi, that is, that which binds guest and host into a mutual relation, through reference to 
Odyssey 9. 

Socrates follows by pointing to the difficulty of discerning (6taxpivetv) the ‘kind’ 
(yévoc) of the philosopher, given that those who are not ‘artificially so’ but instead are 
philosophers ‘in their very being’ appear ‘entirely without honor’ (undevodc Tiptot) to 
some and ‘worthy’ (ét01) to others, and furthermore appear (@avtdCovta1) sometimes as 
statesman, sometimes as sophists, and sometimes as ‘altogether mad’ (ravikdc) (216c3— 
d2). Hence Socrates here further expands the distinction between seeming and being that 
he introduced through the allusions to the Odyssey, which will be developed throughout 
the dialogue. At stake are accounts of true being, as opposed to the deceptive order of 
seeming at play in mortal doxa. 

Given the controversy regarding the distinction between sophists, statesman, and 
philosophers in Athens, Socrates asks the Stranger whether these three names are 
considered to divide and mark off (dta1pobpEvo1, 217a8)74 one kind or three in the 
Stranger’s native Elea. Socrates’ question, in other words, is whether in the view of those 
of Elea the three names pick out a single kind or three separate kinds, given their 
apparent similarity. This introduces the theme of dividing nature according to joints that 


will become explicit in the method of division. Speaking for the first time, the Stranger 


multiple definitions of the sophist’s ‘art’ that arise in the Sophist can perhaps be read to map on to the 
various sophists that we meet in other Platonic dialogues. The only sophist mentioned explicitly in the 
dialogue is Protagoras, via his texts on wrestling, at 232d10; cf. Ambuel 2007: 38 fn. 51. (In this near lack 
of reference to actual sophists, the Sophist contrasts sharply with the other major Platonic dialogues on 
subjects related to sophistry; cf. Sallis 1975: 462.) Ambuel 2007: 42-48 argues that each sophist account 
yielded by the bifurcatory division exercises (see section 2.2 below) corresponds to a particular sophist (or 
type of sophist with multiple instances) depicted in Plato’s dialogues. Ray 1984: 3ff makes similar 
conjectures, albeit noncommittally. Brown 2010: 160 associates sophists one through four with Protagoras, 
Hippias, and the other sophists depicted in the Protagoras, and sophist five with Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus of the Euthydemus. 

74 This is the first appearance of a form of the verb ‘Sia1pém,’ to divide or cleave in two, in the dialogue. 
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responds by asserting that though his people consider these to be three separate kinds, ‘to 
mark off (Stopioac8a1)7> clearly what they are one by one’ is ‘not a small nor an easy 
job’ (217b3-4). Thus, the task of ‘marking off these three, beginning with the sophist, is 
set before the interlocutors. The Stranger will use his method of division to consider the 
marking off of forms from one another at length in what follows. 

Socrates’ penultimate sentence in the dialogue, immediately before suggesting 
Theaetetus or one of the other young mathematicians as an interlocutor, is his promise 
that ‘[a]ll of us will listen up meekly’ (1avtEc yap Dxakovoovtai coi mptw>c, 217d4—S). 
As promised, he spends the rest of the dialogue silently present. Socrates’ silent presence 
is meaningful in at least a few different senses. First, we can imagine that the Eleatic 
Stranger is aware of Socrates, perhaps having learned of his interactions with Parmenides 
and Zeno depicted in the Parmenides dialogue through his associations with the 
comrades of Parmenides and Zeno. Hence the Stranger is likely aware of Socrates’ 
considerable stature as a thinker and speaker. The Stranger expresses ‘a certain shame’ 
(216d9) at meeting and first conversing with Socrates under these conditions, presumably 
at least in part because he must offer his account in the context of a group discussion with 
younger philosophers, drawing upon the conversation from the preceding day. Given the 
Stranger’s desire to contribute to the account already underway and also to address 
Socrates directly, we are justified in interpreting the Stranger to intend his discourse 
simultaneously to satisfy the young interlocutors present as well as Socrates.’° In other 
words, the Stranger must present an account that suits the needs of the immediate 
interlocutors while simultaneously gesturing at deeper implications that a critical listener 


75 The aorist middle infinitive form of ‘SiopiGa,”’ ‘to delineate.’ 
76 Cf. Miller 1980: 8-10. 
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would find valuable. In this way, the Stranger’s task is a mimetic copy of the task of a 
Platonic text, insofar as it is the job of both is to address and satisfy students at vastly 
different levels. Socrates’ silent presence reminds us that the significance of the implicit 
meanings of given concepts are here as meaningful and important as ever in a Platonic 
dialogue, and hence that we as readers are warranted in attending to these meanings in 
our attempts to understand the course of the dialogue as a whole. 

Second, Socrates’ silence dramatically anticipates his impending absence. With 
the allusions to his forthcoming trial and execution, the dialogue is tacitly set within the 
backdrop of Socrates’ departure and the loss of the guidance of the philosopher par 
excellence. If the Athenians are going to continue to sustain themselves with the 
nourishment of philosophy, they will need to learn to distinguish the philosopher from the 
sophist and statesman, and to practice discerning being according to sameness and 
difference through delineating and sharing accounts. 

Finally, considering Socrates’ silent presence helps to situate our understanding of 
division. The Stranger’s diairetic exercises will prove to be adjacent to methods of 
investigation that Socrates either implicitly or explicitly draws upon in other dialogues, 
but not quite coextensive with any of them. Socrates considers versions of division in 
several instances in the dialogues, notably in the Phaedrus and Philebus,” and the 
method of division in the Sophist is (I will argue) similar to, but not coextensive with, 


Socrates’ notions of division elsewhere. Socrates’ presence calls these discussions to 


77 Here I do not address the question of whether division — or a so-called “early” form it — appears in 
Gorgias at 454e and 464a—466c. For an argument in favor of this supporting a “unitarian’ reading, see 
Shorey 1903: 31 fn.200 and 51 fn. 371. For more cautious interpretations, see Dodds 1959: 226 and 
Moravesik 1973: 158-159. 
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mind, but I take it that his silence suggests at least some distance from the accounts in 
other dialogues. 

Before turning to division, the other characters present also warrant brief 
considerations. These characters include the two young philosophically-inclined 
mathematicians Theaetetus and Socrates the Younger — who serve as the Stranger’s 
interlocutors in the Sophist and the Statesman respectively — along with the elder 
mathematician Theodorus and other young, silent mathematicians.’78 In his eponymous 
dialogue, Theaetetus had received some of the most lavish praise of any Socratic 
interlocutor, and he distinguished himself in that dialogue as an especially patient and 
attentive student capable at times of genuine innovation. His reprised role in the Sophist 
does not entail any apparent contradictions of these traits, and his patience and memory 
are both here discernable. Although his role in offering positive contributions is 
noticeably reduced, we are nevertheless justified in drawing on the account of the 
character in the previous dialogue. Theaetetus in the Sophist proves to be an intelligent 
and attentive interlocutor who has not yet mastered key metaphysical distinctions or 
dialectical methods. He furthermore refers to Socrates the Younger as his ‘partner in age 
and physical exercise (ovyyvetvaotHv), someone not unaccustomed to working out with 
me in almost everything’ (218b4—5).”? This reference to ‘gymnastics’ in anticipation of 


dialectical exercise recalls Parmenides’ imperative to the young Socrates to train in 


78 Several passages strongly suggest the presence of additional non-speaking people, and probably fellow 
young mathematicians. Perhaps most tellingly, Socrates addresses the Stranger at 217d3—7 and suggests 
that “you can choose anyone you wish of those who are here. All of us will listen up meekly. Still, if you 
use me as advisor, you will choose one of the young men, this Theaetetus here or even one of the others 
(tOv GAA@v), if that’s more to your mind.” Among “the others,” only Socrates the Younger is mentioned 
explicitly (at 218b1—5); though no others are mentioned, the elder Socrates’ use of the plural implies that at 
least one beyond Socrates the Younger is counted among “the others.” Other passages that seem to 
corroborate this view include Theaetetus 144b-c and especially Sophist 2 18a. 

79 guov 58 HAtKLOTHV Kai GvyyvEVaCTIV, @ ovvdiamovetv Let’ EUOd TH TOAAG ODK Gin PEC. 
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mental gymnastics (ybuvaocat) and foreshadows the strenuous task through which the 
Stranger is about to put Theaetetus (and the reader) when taking up the method of 
division. 8° 

While Theodorus plays a prominent role in the Theaetetus, his role in the Sophist 
is reduced largely to that of the mediator, as he introduces the Eleatic Stranger to the 
crowd and hence to Socrates. Several smaller clues, including Socrates’ jab at his neglect 
of relative value with which the Statesman opens (257b1—2), suggest that his character as 
a distinguished mathematician who lacks a keenness for philosophy remains here intact.®! 
Theodorus’ presence should furthermore indicate that division arises amid the presence 
of mathematicians, and mathematics is itself a study of the fittingness of various elements 
with one another and the compounds that result, as in the simple example of the addition 
of two numbers. Division is significantly related to mathematics (as I will consider in 
2.3.5 below), but the Stranger will situate it in what follows as a decidedly philosophical 


art. 


80 At 135c7— d5, Parmenides speaks to the young Socrates about the necessity of preparatory ‘training’ 
(youvacij\va1) for performing dialectic with a view to the beautiful, the just, the good, and all of the forms. 
8! Throughout the Theaetetus, Theodorus exhibits an inability to grasp the nature of philosophical inquiry 
despite his erudition and friendliness to Socrates. His silent presence throughout the majority of the Sophist 
and Statesman thus is significant insofar as it continues to suggest the presence of those Athenians who, 
despite good intentions, have failed to understand Socrates and thus have done a disservice to philosophy. 
Thus the silent presences in the Sophist include the philosopher (Socrates), a representative of those elder 
Athenian intellectuals who have failed to understand philosophy (Theodorus), and the young students 
whose task it will be to take up philosophy anew in the oncoming absence of the philosopher (Socrates the 
Younger and the silent, unnamed young mathematicians who are also present). The task of differentiating 
the sophist, statesman, and philosopher is thus enacted among a group of people for whom the distinction is 
of the utmost importance. 
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2.3 Division (218b — 236e) 


2.3.1 Division and the angler (218b — 221c) 


Following this discussion of its context, we turn to division itself. The moves I 
make through the rest of the chapter are as follows. I begin in section 2.3.1 by 
considering the introductory account of division (218b7—c6) and paradigmatic angler 
example (218b—221c), the three brief passages in the Sophist in which the Stranger 
indicates the aims of division (235b9—235c7, 253d1—e3, and 264d12—265a2), and by way 
of contrast, the section in the Phaedrus in which division is discussed (266b3-9 ff.). 
With these themes addressed, from sections 2.3.2 to 2.3.5 I offer a defense of interpretive 
stances on several controversies regarding division in the Sophist with reference to some 
specific features of the first six diairetic accounts of the sophist. Finally, I conclude in 
2.4 with a short discussion of some ways in which these passages have prepared the way 
for the forthcoming moves in the central digression of the Sophist. 

Led by the Stranger, the interlocutors begin to develop the themes of marking off 
(StopiCw) and dividing (d.ta1péw) according to the discernment (StaKpivw) of kinds 
(yévoc) in the manner of the genuine Eleatic philosophy that contrasts with eristic (pic) 
considered in the dialogue’s brief dramatic frame by engaging in the division exercises 
over the next 18 Stephanus pages. While Plato devotes much space to depicting division 
in action, he does not have his characters make very basic aspects of the method explicit. 
The method’s function, meaning, value, relationship with other methods of dialectic, and 
status in terms of its seriousness or jest therefore are debated issues among scholars. The 
exercises are dense and mentally taxing, which I have suggested above is Plato’s way of 


ensuring that his readers are well-stretched and committed to the mental gymnastics 
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required for the investigation into being and structure in the exercise in the central 
digression that lies ahead. The diairetic passages therefore require careful attention, as do 
the passages with which Plato frames them. Before introducing division via the angler 
paradigm and then proceeding forward in search of the sophist, the Stranger gives a 
preliminary indication of the purpose of the investigation: 
In common with me you’re now to join the investigation, starting first, as it 
appears to me, from the sophist; and you’re to search for and make apparent in 
speech (€u@avigovtt AOy@) whatever he is (ti ot’ €ot1). For right now you and I 
have only the name in common about this fellow; but each of us may have, for 
ourselves, his own private notion of the job we call by that name. But we must 
always and about everything be in agreement with each other about the thing 
itself (tO mpGypLa avdtO) through accounts rather than about the name alone apart 
from an account. 
KOT SE LET ELOD GOL OVOKETTEOV GPYOLEV® TPATOV, Os ELOI Maivetat, VDV G70 
TOD COMLOTOD, Cntodvtt Kai Eu~aviCovtt AGyw Ti mot’ EoTL. vdv yap 47) OD TE KAYA 
TOVTOV MEPL TOUVOLLA LLOVOV EYOLLEV KOLVT], TO dE EPyOv EM W KAAODLEV EKATEPOG 
TOY, Gv dia Tap NLiv adtoic Eyoutev: Sei OE Ei TAVTOSG MEPL TO APAyLA aAvdTO 
LLAAAOV O10, AOYOV 7} TOUVOLLA LOVOV ODV@LOAOYT|OVAL yMpic Adyou (218b7—c6). 
The Stranger characterizes the exercises to follow as ‘making apparent in speech’ 
(€u@aviCovtt AOyw) the whatness (ti mot’ €otT1) of the sophist. This then is a ‘What is it?’ 
question entailing the search for a definitional account of the thing under scrutiny that 
captures the nature of the thing (here the sophist) and marks off the thing from all other 
things. This account is to represent something common and shared by which the 
interlocutors as both philosophers and citizens can partake in a common understanding of 
the thing itself (t0 mpG@ypLa odTO). To understand the Stranger’s meaning here it is helpful 
to remember the fragment of Heraclitus in which Heraclitus says that “[a]lthough the 


logos is common, fools live as though they have a private understanding (tod Adyov 8' 


EOVTOS Evvod CWovolv Oi TOAAOI Wc idiav ExovtEs Ppdvyotv)” (B2).82 Similarly here, the 


82 Translation taken from the Curd edition. 
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Stranger points to the ‘idiocy’ (idig, derived from i510c) entailed in maintaining one’s 
own private notion at the expense of an understanding of the common (kotvi, in the 
Stranger’s dialect, or Gbvoc, in that of Heraclitus). Sharing a name is insufficient, and the 
goal of division is initially established with reference to the need for a shared account 
(Adyoc). Thus it is clear from the start that this method entails aiming at the level of 
community, insofar as the goal is to make apparent what is (or should be) shared in 
common. 

The Stranger proposes taking up the way of inquiry (ué80dov, 218d4) through an 
easier notion than the difficult target of the sophist, and chooses the angler as the 
paradigm (rapddetypoa, 218d9). Though the angler is ‘familiar’ and ‘not worthy of much 
serious interest,’ the angler is instructive insofar as this art will be relevant in tracking 
down the sophist, offering a way of inquiry (ué80dov) and several distinctions suited to 
the purpose at hand (219a1—2), that is, practicing division with the goal of finding an 
account of sophist.83 The angler will serve as the paradigm for the investigation into the 
sophist that follows in the first five accounts of the sophist, insofar as the angler account 
will suggest several definitional terms relevant to the investigation of the sophist and help 
the interlocutors to articulate their pre-discursive grasp of the angler into a full account. *4 
83 Cornford 1935: 259 and 268-269 argues against an understanding of this method as an inquiry into 
predication in the sense of Aristotelian logic. Many 20" century commentators have tried to argue for an 
understanding of division as related to the notions of predication and Aristotelian logic; this view is perhaps 
best represented by Vlastos 1973: especially 273-274, who argues that the conception in the Sophist entails 
a blurred distinction between ‘ordinary’ and ‘Pauline’ predication. For further arguments in the spirit of 
Cornford against the correspondence between the modern conception of predication and that which is 
sought through division, see Lafrance 1979: 33-34 and Rosen 1983: 29-48. 

84 For discussions of the roles of paradigms (or ‘models’) in Platonic inquiry broadly and division 
specifically, see Miller 1980: 55-64, Gill 2006, Murr 2006, Ambuel 2007: 8-9, Sanday 2017, and Smith 
2018. For the argument that using paradigms entails something related to the so-called “theory of 
recollection’ that Socrates describes in the Meno and Phaedo, see Bluck 1975: 34-40. While I do agree that 
the discussion of recollection bears on the notion of paradigms, I do not think this is because “Plato” held 


the view that the soul recollects knowledge of the forms from a time prior to birth in the simple sense for 
which some interpreters have advocated. 
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Furthermore, we will use the Stranger’s paradigmatic diairetic account of the angler to 
understand the method of division in this context more broadly. 

The Stranger accounts for the angler (218e2—221a8) as (1) an expertise (techné) 
of (2) getting (not making) through (3) manipulation (not willingness) by (4) hunting (not 
fighting) (5) ensouled (not soulless) animals (6) in water (not on land), hunting (7) by 
striking (not via enclosures) by (8) day (not night) and from (9) below (not above) 
(218e7—221a3, summarized from 221a8—c2.85 See Appendix 1a for schematic rendering 
of the tableau®® yielded by this investigation.) The Stranger proclaims that he and 
Theaetetus have “not only reached agreement about the name, but have also gotten a 
sufficient hold on the account of the job itself (ovovmpodAoyjkapEv od LOVOV TOUVOLG, 
GAAG Kai TOV ASyOV TEpi ATO TODPYOV EiAn@apEV iKavdc)” (221b1—3). Division has 
helped to rid Theaetetus of his private understanding of the angler and provided him with 
an account that in principle is available to all with reference to the structure of the 
angler’s job insofar as it is different from other adjacent figures and notions, such as, for 
example, the hunter who strikes from above. 

The angler exercise has prepared the interlocutors to pursue the sophist in speech, 
but their method of doing so, division, is not yet clear. The Stranger has Theaetetus join 
him in dividing prior to explaining the method and the aims of its employment, and 
proceeds to give a series of disconnected hints regarding the method as the investigation 


progresses. In three instances throughout the text, the Stranger accounts for this method, 


85 Among commentators of whom I am aware, Rosen 1983 offers the most detailed analysis of each step of 
each division. For commentary on the steps in the analysis of the angler, see Rosen 1983: 91-99. 

86 | owe the description of the bifurcatory diairetic accounts as ‘tableaux’ to Ron Mawby. I do not intend a 
technical meaning by this term, but instead only that the accounts can (but need not necessarily) be written 
out in the style of a truth tree. Doing so is helpful, but I do not claim to be capturing any aspect of the 
Stranger’s or Plato’s intention by using this term or practice. 
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but each is a mere indication. The clearest description of division comes late in the 
dialogue, beginning at 264d12. Here the Stranger suggests to Theaetetus that they return 
to their diairetic search for the sophist after their lengthy digression: 


Let us therefore try again to pass onward. Let’s split the proposed kind (yévoc) in 
two, always keeping to the right hand part of the section and hold fast to the 
community to which the sophist belongs, until we’ve stripped away all his 
common features and left him [in]®’ his indwelling nature. Then we may show 
him forth, first to ourselves and next to those who are by nature nearest in kind to 
such a Way (186500). 


TNOAW TOtVoev ETLyEIPOLEV, OYICOVTES Sy] TO MpOTEEV yévoc, TOpEvEoOat KATH 
tovmi deCia dei UsPOs TOD THNDEVTOG, EXOLEVOL TIc TOD GOPLOTOD KOWWaviac, EWS 
GV QVTOD TH KOWVE TAVTA TEPLEAOVTEG, THV OikEiav AlmdvTEs CVO EmdEiEW@LEV 
LGALOTO LEV Hiv avdTOIC, EEITA Kai TOIS EYYUTATM YEvEl Tis TOLADTIS UEBdSOD 
mEegvKoow (264d12—265a2). 


This passage indicates several important components of division. First, the dialectician 
using division is to begin with a kind or form (yévoc),*® split it in two, and keep to the 
‘right hand’ part of the split.8° This split is to distinguish two separate parts that compose 
the prior whole.?® This process is to continue until the form has been stripped away of its 
features held in common with the discarded ‘left hand’ forms and been shown in its 
simple and unique nature via the account composed of the ‘right hand’ forms. This 
allows the interlocutors, as well as those who are ‘near’ to the ‘Way’ (ue86dov), to 


account for the form in question. 


87 “Tn” seems to have been omitted due to typographical error in the Brann, et al. translation. 

88 Cf. Cohen 1973, Moravesik 1973, Brown 2010: 155. 

89 The majority of divisions in Sophist and Statesman (prior to 287b) follow this bifurcatory method. One 
notable exception is Sophist 266a—d, which I argue in the concluding section 6.2 indicates the inevitability 
of bifurcation eventually proving inadequate for accounting for the co-constitutive nature of beings in a 
sufficiently robust way and following the account of forms. 

9 In the Statesman, the Stranger will reflect that this cut is best made as close to the middle as possible, 
e.g. cutting the form ‘number’ into ‘even’ and ‘odd’ rather than ‘less than or equal to ten-thousand’ and 
‘greater than ten-thousand;’ cf. Statesman 262c9-263al1. It is not clear whether all Sophist divisions reflect 
this measure. 
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The Stranger’s second description of division came earlier, shortly after the first 
six accounts of the sophist. While seeking the image-making art in pursuit of the sophist 
at 235b, the Stranger had paused to offer a brief indication of the interlocutors’ aims: 


Weare to divide the image-making art as quickly as possible and make our 
descent within it. Should the sophist confront us right off, we are to seize him by 
order of Royal Reason, and we are to display our quarry as we hand him over. 
Should, however, the sophist plunge down somewhere among the parts of the 
imitative art, we are to follow him closely, always dividing the part that receives 
him, until he is caught. In any event, neither he nor any other kind is ever to boast 
of escaping the Way (ué80do0v) of those who can pursue matters both piecemeal 
(ka0’ Exacta) and all over (€mi mévtaQ). 


OTL TUYLOTA StLAIpEtv THV Eid@AOTOUKTVV TEXVHV, Kai KaTABavTUs sic ADTNV, EdV LEV 
NLGs EvOVc 0 GOMLOTIs DIOLEtVH, OVAAGPEtv ADTOV KATH TH ETEOTAAMEVA DIO TOD 
Baotikod Adyov, KaKkEeiv@ Tapaddovtac ANogT vat TV Gypav: éav 6’ Gpa Kate 
LEPT TIS WIUNTIKT\s SUNTAL TH, OvvaKoAOVOEIV ADTA Staipodvtas GEi THV 
VIOSEYOMEVHV ALTOV LOIpay, EWomEP Gv ANOOT. Tavtws OUTE OVTOS OUTE GAAO 
yEVOG ODOEV LN MOTE EKODYOV EXEDENTAL THV TOV OVTO SvVAaLEVOV LLETLEVAL KAO’ 
EKQOTE TE Kai Exi MavtTa UsBOdov (235b9—235c7). 
In addition to reinforcing the notion of searching to find the intended target, this passage 
entails the indication that the search can move according to a ‘piecemeal’ (ka0’ &kaoTtt) 
or ‘global’ (€xi mévta) search. Nicholas White’s translation of these terms as ‘the 
particular’ and ‘the general’ captures another aspect of the philosophical force in this 
distinction,?! that is, that division entails pursuing matters in both particular and general 
terms. 
Finally, a third passage, notoriously vexing and of central importance to this 


entire investigation, warrants introduction here. This passage seems to promise to hold 


the key to an interpretation of division and dialectic in the Sophist, but its exact meaning 


91 White in Cooper 1997: 256. Ambuel 2007: 203 interprets the Stranger here to be claiming that the 
employers of the method are able “to pursue every kind in every place;” similarly, Duerlinger 2005: 101 
translates the Stranger’s claim as involving “those capable of pursuing [the method] in this way in each and 
every case.” 
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has been a subject of significant controversy among commentators. I will not be able to 
substantiate my own interpretation of the passage until we have considered being, 
structure, and the notion of commingling in the account of the great kinds (as will be my 
aim throughout Chapters 3 through 5). Nevertheless, because the passage bears on our 
consideration of division, it is helpful to begin to consider it here. In the heart of the 
central digression (beginning at 253d1), the Stranger gives a brief but tantalizing 
indication of what the dialectician discerns, with my roman numerals separating off some 
points that I will discuss briefly here and in more depth in section 5.2.3: 


ES: Won’t we claim that it belongs to dialectical knowledge to divide 
(dta1peio8a1) according to kinds and not to regard the same form as other nor the 
other as the same? 

THEAE: Yes, we’ll claim this. 

ES: Then the man who can do this has an adequate perception of (i) one form 
(idéav) extended everywhere through many things, each one of which lies apart, 
and also (ii) many [forms] which are other than one another and are embraced by 
one external to them; again [od], he perceives (iii) one unified [form] composed 
of many wholes as well as (iv) many [forms] marked off as entirely apart. But to 
know this is to know how to discern, according to kind, where each is able to 
commune and where not. 


Ré: 10 kata yévn SiaipeioOar Kai pte tabtov sidoc Etepov Hytjoao0ar pte 
ETEPOV OV TAVTOV LAV OD TIC SLAAEKTIKT|S PNOOLEV EALOTHLNG Eival; 
Osa: vai, PNOOLEV. 
Févoc: ovkodv 6 ye todto duvatdc Spav piav idéav 610 TOAABV, EvOc EKAOTOD 
KEMEVOD YOPIC, TAVTY SiATETALEVHV ikavas dio1oOdvetat, Kai TOAAUS ETEPAC 
GAANAWV DIO LLLdc EEWVEV TEpleyopLévac, Kai Liav av dU’ GAWV TOAAWV Ev Evi 
OVVLLEVHV, Kai TOAAAS YOpPic TaVTY StMptoLEVac: TODTO 5’ EOTLV, N TE KOWV@VEIV 
éexaota Svvatal Kai 67Y UN, StaKpivelw KATA yévoc ExtotacBat (253d1—e3). 
The explicit reference to dividing (Sta1peio8a1) at 253d1 makes clear (or so I will argue) 
that division is at issue in this passage. To indicate for now an interpretation that I will 
spend the next several chapters unpacking, I read this passage as a description of the 


dialectician’s art of discerning the communing of forms via Platonic diairesis in both 


non-bifurcatory and bifurcatory forms. It is relevant to our purposes now insofar as it 
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begins to indicate the function of bifurcatory division. What is at issue, we learn here, is 
(1) that division is an investigation into the oneness of a form insofar as it is common to 
many separate things, (ii) the sameness of multiple different forms, (111) the structure of a 
unified form, and (iv) the difference among forms. For now we should note that this 
passage indicates that division is an exercise into discerning (i) oneness, (ii) sameness, 
(111) structure, and (iv) difference. In the case of the account of the angler, for example, 
the angler is shown in its structure (all right-hand forms), sameness (the sense in which 
its constitutive parts are themselves parts of other structured wholes, as in the example 
hunting common both to manipulation and to willingness), difference (those marks that 
separate each of its parts from the discarded left-hand forms), and oneness (insofar as the 
exercise yields an account of the angler and not any of the other forms). 

Considering the angler paradigm and the brief discussions of method in the 
Sophist has nearly prepared us to consider the first six diairetic accounts of the sophist, 
but one more interpretive controversy must first be addressed. This is the question of 
whether the Stranger’s method is best understood as ‘division’ or ‘collection and 
division.’ I will argue for the former, namely, that this method entails ‘division’ most 
essentially and ‘collection’ at most parenthetically. 

To consider these two possibilities, ‘division’ and ‘collection and division,’ let us 
turn briefly to the Phaedrus. There, Socrates discusses a method (or methods) of 
‘division and collection’ (tOv dtaipése@v Kai ovvayMy@v, 266b3-4) as a viable means of 
dialectical inquiry (or multiple means of dialectical inquiry). Socrates there says the 
following: 


I myself am certainly a lover, Phaedrus, of these processes of division and 
collection (Sta1pése@v Kai ovvaywydv), so that I may have the ability to speak 
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and think. If I believe that someone else has the capacity to see into a single thing 

and to see the natural outgrowth from a single thing toward many things, I pursue 

him, following right behind his tracks as if he were a god. [...] I have been 
calling those who have the capacity to do this “dialecticians.’ 

Tovtav 51) &ywye adtdc Te Epactic, © Daidps, THV Siaipésewv Kai ovvaywyOv, 

Wa Olds TE © AEyEW TE Kai MpOvEtv: EV TE TIV’ GAAOV yno@pat Svvatov sic Ev 

Kai Exi TOAAG TEPvKdO’ Op&v, TODTOV S1OKw ‘KaTONLOVE LET’ TyVvLOV MOTE 

Qeoio.’ Kai LEVTOL Kai TODS SvVaLEVODS ADTO Spev [...] KAAD dé ODV LEYpL TODdSE 

dtoArEKtiKovs (Phaedrus 266b3-9). 

Noting Socrates’ description here, many commentators on the Sophist and Statesman 
diptych have understood the method at play in these dialogues to be that of ‘collection 
and division.’?* There are at least some compelling reasons for this, perhaps most 
notably Socrates’ references to the ‘capacity to see a single thing [...] through many’ 
(Svvatov sic Ev Kai Eni TOAAG, Phaedrus 266b4-5) as the art of ‘dialecticians’ 
(StaAEeKtiKovc, Phaedrus 266b9), which so closely echoes parts of the Sophist discussion, 
most notably 253d1-e3. 

Nevertheless, I argue that imposing the technical term ‘collection and division’ 
onto the Sophist creates more problems than it solves. The urge to understand the 
Stranger’s method in the Sophist with close reference to Socrates’ methodological 
description and exercises in the Phaedrus leads to problematic accounts of the Sophist 
methodology. First, note that no explicit reference to ‘collection’ (ovvaywydv) appears 


in the titular references to the method in the diptych,?* including the Stranger’s three 


discussions of method in the Sophist considered above. Second, the difficulty of 


92 E.g. Stenzel 1964 (1931), Cornford 1935, Bluck 1975, Klein 1977, de Rijk 1986, Notomi 1999, Ionescu 
2013, among many others. I consider some of these accounts in more depth below. 

93 Cf. Sayre 2006: 36-37, who notes that the term ‘collection’ is missing from Sophist 235c8 and 253d], 
and Statesman 285a4-5 and 286d9, and instead contains an explicit discussion of the method of ‘division’ 
only. There is a long tradition of inferring collection to be implicitly at play in Sophist 253d1-e3 beginning 
at least with Stenzel 1964 (1931) and Cornford 1935. I discuss this interpretation in depth in section 5.2.3; 
cf. Miller 2016. 
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conceiving of explicit acts of collection in the Stranger’s methodological moves has led 
to some opaque and question-begging assertions by commentators. This is perhaps most 
evident in Richard Bluck’s commentary. Bluck rightly notes that it is difficult to infer 
how an act of collection is at play in nearly any of the Stranger’s diairetic accounts, and 
in this I agree with Bluck. But Bluck nevertheless concludes from this that, “Probably, in 
fact, a Collection is made before each Division, though sometimes the collection process 
receives no open mention.”*4 Bluck does not, however, explain how or why we are 
justified in inferring this ‘unmentioned’ ‘collection process’ on the basis of the Stranger’s 
explicit comments, and this supposition that the collection act must be understood as 
‘unmentioned’ indicates the difficulty of understanding the Sophist divisions with respect 
to collection. 

I suggest instead that these kinds of readings entail taking collection to be related 
to the method of inquiry in the Sophist solely on the basis of the perceived authority of 
Socrates’ description of this method in the Phaedrus. Furthermore, I hold that the notion 
of ‘collection’ is more proper to the Socratic method of elenchus, given that his 
interlocutors upon initial Socratic scrutiny typically define the their target concepts with 
reference to lists of examples that satisfy the term being sought: e.g., Euthyphro’s list of 
impious deeds as a definition of impiety at Euthyphro 5d—e, and Theaetetus’ list of 
various technai as a definition of knowledge at Theaetetus 146c—d. ‘Collection,’ in other 
words, is more clearly relevant to the Socratic method than the Stranger’s Eleatic method, 


and therefore is a separate method warranting separate consideration.?> In summary, 


94 Bluck 1975: 34. Bluck considers the role of collection in his larger discussion of method in the Sophist 
(34-45.) 

95 Cf. Ambuel 2007: 39, who makes a similar argument, albeit with references to an understanding of 
alleged deficiencies in Eleaticism and the Stranger’s method that I do not share. 
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because the name ‘collection and division’ distorts several of the Stranger’s articulations 
in the diptych, and because the act of collection is more properly suited to Socratic 
practice in the greater context of the trilogy, I hold that a commitment to the term 
‘collection and division’ both fails to capture the moves made in the text and threatens to 
distort the actual nature of the method and hence is best left aside. I therefore prefer the 


name ‘division’ over ‘collection and division’ when discussing this method.%° 


2.3.2 Discovery and the first sophist (221c¢ — 223b) 


With division thus situated, we are prepared to consider and interpret the first six 
diairetic accounts of the sophist. Due to the breadth of interpretations of bifurcatory 
division defended by scholars, it is necessary for me to frame my own account with 
reference to the controversies at play in previous interpretations. I will argue that 
bifurcatory division, one type of division among others both in Plato and elsewhere in 


antiquity,°’ is a method of (i) dialectical discovery (not demonstration) of (ii) definitional 


6 Following commentators like Ambuel 2007: 38-39 and Miller 2016: 326-329. Nevertheless, some 
interpretations of the role of collection in the Sophist overlap with parts of my own account. E.g., Ionescu 
2013: 44-47 suggests ways that collection is explicitly at play in the Sophist divisions. While I agree that 
“we are encouraged to regard division as part of a complex process that proceeds in both directions [...] 
since it recognizes that every division presupposes a prior synthesis or collection,” I nonetheless worry that 
the ‘collection and division’ name entails the potential distortion of passages in the Sophist and that the 
terminological and substantive evidence suggests that we are better suited in understanding the process as 
that of division, albeit within a plane of interrelated terms that owe their identity to one another via 
sameness and difference. Other novel arguments that collection is at play in the Sophist include de Rijk 
1986: 78-79 and Notomi 1999: 2 fn. 75. Cornford and Klein each hold middle positions entailing a 
rethinking of the term ‘collection,’ as Cornford argues that collection is not at play in the method of the 
interlocutors but is nonetheless exhibited throughout the movement of the text (Cornford 1935: 171), while 
Klein holds that each articulation of the preceding divisions counts as a collection (Klein 1977: 14ff). 
Klein’s account is that the final summaries that follow each division exercise count properly as collections. 
On this view, after the right-hand forms have been divided from the left-hand forms, they are then gathered 
together (i.e., collected) in an account. I find this view intriguing and note that it has the virtue of 
proceeding in the order of the terms that Socrates names in the Phaedrus, i.e., division and [then] 
collection. Nevertheless, I find the view to be too speculative to endorse. 

97 Other helpful discussions of divisions in various contexts in Plato, Aristotle, and their ancient followers 
include Ambuel 2007: 10-32 and Bénatouil and Ierodiakonou 2019. 
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and taxonomic accounts that entails (111) considering the commingling of either forms or 
particulars depending on the level of understanding guiding the inquiry. Furthermore, 
(iv) while its method yields definitional accounts, these definitions are not themselves 
exhaustive of the objects under scrutiny due to the method’s situatedness in mortal 
inquiry broadly and the setting of a particular inquiry and context more locally. Thus 
conceived, division is a dialectical process, not a means of ‘generating’ axiomatic truth, 
which offers the possibility of shared inquiry and calls for further inquiry at increasingly 
higher levels of understanding in the pursuit of a richer account of the thing itself (t 
TPAyLWa avdtd). 98 

The method’s results entail disclosing the structure of interrelations between 
determinate intelligibilities by which each determinate term is constituted by those like it 
in kind. In cases of preceding terms, this includes the disclosure of interrelations of terms 
that exhibit causal priority over it, and in the case of those terms from which it is 
disconnected, the participatory relation of otherness (which we might also call nonbeing, 
difference, or non-participation; more on that in Chapters 3 and 5). Put differently, it is a 
means of disclosing identity with reference to otherness, where ‘identity’ is taken to be a 
set of essential but non-exhaustive predicates that explain but are not themselves 
explained by the thing identified. I assume that these are accounts are best taken 
seriously and as intrinsically valuable, and insist that they are, if nothing else, 
instrumentally valuable as we stretch ourselves in preparation for the ontological 


considerations ahead. 


98 | am indebted to Ionescu 2013 in this interpretation, as I will describe below. 

99 For an excellent discussion of the relationship between metaphysical discussion elsewhere in Plato, 
particularly in what is typically called the “middle dialogues,” see Moravesik 1973: 324-348. While I do 
not agree with all aspects of Moravcsik’s account, particularly in his dependence on the notion of 
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After setting down the paradigmatic account of the angler, the Stranger and 
Theaetetus proceed to delineate five diairetic accounts of the sophist. These accounts 
arrive in rapid succession, giving the audience and the reader the difficult task of tracking 
these fine-grained distinctions. The definition of the first sophist (22 1c3—223b6) builds 
upon several cuts made in the pursuit of the angler, while also entailing cuts that deviate 
from those of the diairetic account of the angler. The first sophist is defined as (1) the 
expert in (2) getting (not making) (3) footed (not non-footed) and (4) tame (not wild) 
prey through (5) “credibility-producing” (not forcible) means in (6) private (not public) 
and through (7) pay-earning in pursuit of the receiver’s virtue (not gift-bearing in the 
pursuit of the receiver’s “erotic” pleasure).!°° (See Appendix 1b for the tableau 
disclosing the first sophist.) 

One of the numerous controversies at play in the interpretation of division in the 
Sophist regards whether Plato is depicting characters discovering accounts or 
demonstrating predetermined accounts. Put differently, this question entails addressing 
whether bifurcatory division is intended merely as a means of presenting accounts 
through demonstration or arriving upon them through inquiry.!°! Both possibilities entail 
conceiving of division as holding a pedagogical function, but the ‘demonstration’ view 
entails reducing division to the act of teaching or explaining a given account that has 


already been conceived by the primary interlocutor. By contrast, the ‘discovery’ view 


“existence” and developmental interpretation of the dialogues, this paper is very helpful in drawing 
together notions across various dialogues. 

100 See Rosen 1983: 102-106 for discussion. 

101 While the view that bifurcatory division is intended to demonstrate accounts seems to me to have lost 
ground in recent decades, it nevertheless held sway strongly in the past. Crombie 1962 (2): 380-383 and 
Moravesik 1973: especially 165-166 offer versions of this view. Bluck 1975: 39 characterizes this process 
explicitly not as ‘discovery’ but rather ‘clarification’ related somehow to the alleged theory of recollection, 
a view echoing Cherniss 1944 and endorsed by de Rijk 1986: 78. Cormford 1935: e.g. 187 offers an early 
‘discovery’ view. For recent defenses of ‘discovery’ views, see Gill 2010 and Ionescu 2013. 
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entails emphasizing that the pedagogical upshots of the investigation are the product of 
the shared work done by all interlocutors. 

I endorse the ‘discovery’ view and find support for it in this passage. Some 
preliminary indications of the strength of such an interpretation appear in this first 
exercise. For example, at 221c6 the Stranger implores Theaetetus to join him in trying 
‘to find’ (evpeiv, from evpioxa, ‘I find’) the sophist. This suggests that what follows is 
not mere guidance toward a doctrine, but instead the application of a method of seeking. 
Similarly, later uses of forms of the verbs oxomé (‘I behold,’ twice in 229b2-3, again at 
229d8, and again at 232b11), Cntém (‘I seek,’ 229b11), and again evpioxw (231d2), all 
indicate that the interlocutors understand themselves to be seeking and finding 
something, rather than merely disclosing an account possessed by one and lacked by 
another. 

But there are deeper and more troubling entailments in holding the view that 
division is demonstrative. An understanding of division as a means of disclosing a 
predetermined account would entail that “Plato’s” philosophy could be captured in 
treatise form, which violates several core principles of reading Plato for which I advocate 
(see section 1.2.1). Such an interpretation would, furthermore, imply that the responding 
interlocutor’s role is inessential and eliminable, and that the account could be given 
through any secondary interlocutor or without a secondary interlocutor; this interpretation 
therefore entails that division is not a dialectical process. But this cannot be right. The 
connection between division and dialectic is firmly secured at 253d1-e3 considered 
above, where dialectic is understood as a collaborative and not merely demonstrative 


method. Additionally, the Stranger’s repeated emphasis of this method as shared inquiry, 
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and the joining of interlocutors via the ‘Way’ (e.g., at 235c7 and 265a2) corroborates this 
point. 

Furthermore, interpreting the divisions as strictly demonstrative would cause 
problems for our understanding of the divisions as they begin to falter in the Statesman, 
such as the ‘joke’ regarding the ‘laughable king’ (Statesman 266c 1-9) that arises 
following the final bifurcatory exercise.!° If divisions were strictly demonstrative, it is 
unclear why the Stranger would “demonstrate” a dialectical account that he ultimately 
rejects as laughable and insufficient, and one moreover that seems to fail. To put the 
same point one further way, the demonstrative interpretation entails that all diairetic 
exercises are intended equally and in equal seriousness. At the very least, it entails that 
all division exercises are intended to demonstrate implicitly the relative strength and 
weakness of given accounts; but there is nothing in the Stranger’s description of these 
accounts to indicate this. 

Finally, I argue also that the paradigm of the angler-as-hunter captures both the 
sophist’s art and the interlocutor’s pursuit of the elusive sophist. The notion of hunting is 
brought up early in the exercise and recurs frequently, serving as a paradigm both for the 
thing being sought (the sophist) and the method with which the interlocutors are seeking 
(bifurcatory division).!93 Hunting is, of course, more applicable to seeking a discovery 
than seeking to demonstrate a predetermined account. In other words, the hunting 


paradigm suggests that this inquiry is a seeking, not a displaying. Thus I argue that it is 


102 Cf, Miller 2017. 

103 This is thus similar to the role of the weaver paradigm in pursuit of the Statesman; for there (especially 
277a — 287b) weaving acts as a paradigm both for understanding the statesman and for the non-bifurcatory 
division exercise upon which the interlocutors are about to embark beginning at 287c. For more on this, 
see Miller 1980: 55-72, Sanday 2017, and Smith 2018. 
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better to understand division in terms of the teacher-student dialectic yielding discoveries 
of value to each interlocutor, rather than a means of passing doctrine from a purely active 


speaker to a purely passive listener. 


2.3.3. The web of relations disclosing the second, third, and fourth sophists (223b—224e) 


While the first diairetic account of the sophist offers insight into the question 
regarding division’s status as a process of discovery or demonstration, the next accounts 
are helpful in other senses. In particular, the rapid-fire set of cuts that yields the second, 
third, and fourth accounts offers insight into a similar problem regarding whether the aim 
of division is to yield a definition or a taxonomy. Commentators have disagreed, that is, 
as to whether it is best to understand the result of divisions on the model of a linear 
definition (e.g., the angler is [1] the expert in [2] getting..., etc., moving forward in the 
kind of linear form inherent in a written sentence), or the structural model of a 
taxonomical tableau. A consideration of these cuts will show that this distinction is not 
mutually exclusive, and that the definitions secured through this method entail reference 
to taxonomy. 

After disclosing the first account of the sophist, the Stranger makes the surprising 
move of doubling back onto an earlier branch of the tableau and continuing to divide in 
search of the sophist, leading to the next three accounts. The second sophist (223b9— 
224d4) described by the Stranger entails a return to the tableau established by the angler 


and first sophist. This sophist is accounted for as having (1) expertise in (2) getting 
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[implicitly not making]! via (3) exchanging (not hunting) through (4) marketing (not 
gift-giving) via (5) trafficking products made by others (not selling of self-made goods) 
in the mode of (6) trading between cities (not peddling within a city) wares related to the 
(7) soul (not body) through (8) learnable selling (not displaying) related to virtue of the 
soul.!95 (See Appendix Ic for the tableau that discloses the second sophist.) 

Immediately after recapping the second sophist, the interlocutors again double 
back, this time to terms within the tableau that disclosed the second sophist, to describe 
the third (224d5—9) and fourth (224d11—e3) sophists. The interlocutors return to cut (6) 
made in pursuit of the second sophist, suggesting that both bisective cuts of trafficking 
follow the sophist; the third sophist, that is, is also located on the branch delimiting those 
who peddle wares within a city.!°° Similarly for the fourth sophist, and moving further 
up the tableau yielded in the pursuit of the second sophist, the interlocutors revisit cut (5), 
suggesting that the branches of marketing entailing both peddling the wares of others and 
peddling one’s self-made wares disclose the sophist.!°7 (See Appendix 1d for the tableau 
that discloses sophists three and four.) 

With these in mind, let us consider the question of whether the accounts yielded 
by division are best understood as fundamentally definitional or taxonomical. Beginning 
with a distinction drawn between the results of division in the Phaedrus and those of the 
Sophist-Statesman diptych, commentators have debated whether the division exercises in 


the diptych are intended primarily to disclose the definition of a given entity only, or 


104] use brackets to indicate alternative branches that are named in other diairetic exercises in the text but 
are not explicitly mentioned in these particular instances. 

105 See Rosen 1983: 106-109 for commentary. 

106 See Rosen 1983: 110-112 for commentary. 

107 See Rosen 1983: 112-114 for commentary. 
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instead a taxonomical network of relations that extend from a given concept.!°8 Put 
differently, this is the question of whether the goal is ultimately disclosing a particular 
node on a branch (i.e., a definition), or instead the whole-tree structure (1.e., a broader 
taxonomy). !°? 

The controversy in this mutually exclusive form is problematic for several 
reasons. First, I argue that both definitional and taxonomical accounts are at play in the 
dialogue. I take it that the presence of the former, definitional accounts, is 
uncontroversial given the angler and seven sophists disclosed by division. Each of these, 
I argue, is a definition in a fairly straightforward sense, as evidenced at least in part by 
my capturing them in the structural model of a linear sentence. But taxonomical accounts 
are present as well, as evidenced by the tableaux in the Appendix. In particular, the third 
and fourth sophists under consideration here are only articulable with reference to the 
predetermined structure that yielded the second sophist. In other words, these accounts 
are only possible because of the prior taxonomy. 

Furthermore, taxonomy is at play more basically in the bifurcatory exercises in 
the text. This is the case perhaps most clearly in the interlocutors’ account of the making 
art as divided into the two mortal parts and the two divine parts (266a1—d9) at play in the 


account of the seventh sophist. The interlocutors here sketch a web of interrelations in 


108 Pellegrin 1986: 38 argues for a sharp distinction between the goal of division in the Phaedrus and that 
of division in the Sophist-Statesman diptych. For Pellegrin, the former entails disclosing the web of 
relations of madness and locating love as a particular moment within these interrelations, as opposed to the 
goal of definitional accounts in the diptych. Brown 2010: 154-155 argues for a more moderate version of 
this, holding that the goal in the diptych is “predominantly” definition and not taxonomy, while also 
hedging that taxonomy is present in the Sophist, pointing also to 266a—d as I do above. I agree with 
Pellegrin’s interpretation of the Phaedrus cuts, and furthermore follow Brown and take this to suggest that 
the emphasis on definitions in the diptych is not at the complete expense of at least some taxonomical 
considerations. 

109 Borrowing from Brown 2010: 154. 
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the service of their broader account of the seventh sophist and the ‘apparition-making’ 
that such an account entails (see section 6.2 and Appendix 1f below). To put the matter 
briefly for now, in this taxonomical cut the Stranger divides making into (I) human 
making, composed of (Ja) human thing-making and (Ib) human image-making, and (I]) 
divine making, composed of (Ia) divine thing-making and (IIb) divine image-making. I 
take it that this taxonomical structure suggests that the Stranger is inferring a taxonomical 
structure of the objects of inquiry such as making, and that the goal of division is not 
merely to define but also to show the interrelations of terms among one another. It 
follows therefore that taxonomy is at play at least in some sense in the Sophist. 

But more profoundly, I argue that the distinction between definitional and 
taxonomical accounts entails a false dichotomy. A definitional account is, ultimately, an 
account of the conceptually prior terms that explain, but are not themselves explained by, 
the thing in question. But these explanatory terms are themselves subject to further 
definitions, entailing reference to the conceptually prior terms that explain, but are not 
themselves explained by, them in turn. Giving a definitional account, then, necessarily 
entails disclosing one aspect of the web of interrelations that constitute a given thing. To 
posit the two separately is to misapprehend their relationship. 

Of course, there is no reason to deny that the emphasis in the diptych is 
definitional accounts, as opposed to elaborate taxonomies, and that the goal is not the 
taxonomy itself but instead the branch within the taxonomy that suits the purpose of the 
given investigation. That is, I am quite willing to grant that the divisions in the Sophist 
are primarily in the service of definitional accounts. But it is important to note that such 


a definitional disclosure is possible only because of the web of interrelations that make 


a2 


definition possible in the first place. Therefore, I argue that the accounts are best 


understood as definitional and taxonomical. 


2.3.4 Form and the fifth sophist (224e—226a) 


The fifth account of the sophist that the Stranger offers will help us to address a 
third controversy among scholars regarding division, that is, what exactly is being 
divided. This is the question of whether division applies to particulars, i.e., beings in 
space and time that become and perish, or forms.!!° Here I will consider several common 
lines of argumentation regarding this issue with reference to the account of the fifth 
sophist before discussing my own view. 

Having moved backwards on the preceding branch to consider two further 
relations that yield two further sophists, the interlocutors then take two further steps back 
to the node of getting, the first branch stemming from expertise, to begin the account that 
will lead to the fifth sophist (224e6—226a6). But under getting, the interlocutors begin to 
trace a new branch. This sophist is defined as the person having a share of (1) expertise 
in (2) getting [implicitly not making] in the manner of (3) competing via (4) battling (not 
contending) in the sense of (5) disputing (not doing violence) via (6) debating (not 


pleading) regarding (7) eristic (not the unnamed alternative form [eidoc, 225c2] entailing 


110 As Moravesik 1973 and Brown 2010: 156 note, Plato has the interlocutors refer to the divisions as kata 
or kat’ (‘according to,’ or ‘into’) eide (form), gene (kind), and mere (part). This diversity of terms helps to 
justify my view via that of Ionescu, described below, that division occurs in accord with different levels of 
inquiry and understanding. 
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contracts and the like) resulting in (8) money-making (not mere yammering).!!! (See 
Appendix le for the tableau representing the division of the fifth sophist.) 

With his use of the technical term ‘siSoc’ (form) in cut (7) at 225c2,!!2 the 
Stranger has made explicit that forms play an important role in guiding the divisions, but 
this role is debated. Put another way, the question is, are forms that which is divided? Or 
are they the guides for dividing our accounts of particulars? The arguments regarding the 
ways in which forms are in play divide into two groups, those arguments made by those 
who believe that forms are divided relative to the properties they designate (following the 
‘intensional model’) and those who believe that forms guide division insofar as they 
indicate ‘classes’ in which particulars participate that act as natural joints that the 
diairetic exercises trace (following the ‘extensional model.’)!!3 Each of these 
interpretations entails a specific conception of the relationship between forms and 
particulars, and division indicates some means of specifying this relationship. Thus, 


more is at stake in such a controversy than merely the function of division alone, insofar 


'1l See Rosen 1983: 118-131 for commentary. Additionally, Klein 1977: 20-26 takes this division to be of 
central importance to the themes of the dialogue, and his reflections are helpful and insightful. It bears 
noting that Klein understands this division to have a taxonomical, not simple bifurcatory, structure (see 
Klein 1977: 25ff). 

112 <Fidos’ and its cognates appear much more frequently — seven times in total — in the cuts made after the 
digression, i.e., at 266c3, 264c2, c4, 265a8, 266d6, e4, 267d6. Of these, all but one, 266c3, seem to regard 
the technical sense of ‘form.’ (See Chapter 5 for more on this point; cf. Wiitala 2014b: 167-168.) 

113 Cf, Ionescu 2013: 47, whose names for and conceptions of these models I use here. Cohen 1973: 186- 
191 articulates a clear version of the ‘intensional model,’ although he believes that the model cannot be 
mapped onto the Sophist divisions without problems. Conceived through the ‘intensional model,’ division 
is the process of articulating logical entailments — e.g., if the sophist is the getter of footed prey, then the 
sophist entails getting and footed prey, etc. — and division thus is an exercise in delineating entailment 
relations. Thus conceived, forms play a primarily logical role. Advocates of the “extensional model’ 
include Sayre 2006: 212-213. Thus conceived, forms are that which allow for dividing at the most general 
class level (e.g., expertise) into more specific class levels (e.g., expertise in making and expertise in getting, 
etc.) before reaching the furthest level of cutting possible. Forms thus understood are class predicates 
through which particulars are explained. On Sayre’s ‘extensional model’ reading, this entails dividing 
particulars with reference to their participation in forms, with forms indicating the natural joints by which 
particulars are to be cut. For more on the insufficiency of both the ‘intensional’ and ‘extensional’ models, 
see Brown 2010: 155 fn. 12. 
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as the larger conception of the relationship in Plato’s thinking between particulars and 
forms is here at play as well. And I note that each of these models ultimately entails an 
understanding of particulars as that which is explained via dialectic. The ‘extrinsic 
model’ entails this explicitly, while the ‘intrinsic model’ entails understanding forms to 
disclose logical and predicative relations in which particulars engage. 

There are several textual indications within and without the Sophist that indicate 
the central role of forms in dialectical inquiry, and considering these will help us to see 
the limitations of these views. One of these comes in a passage in Republic Book VI. 
While articulating the well-known divided line analogy, Socrates describes the role of 
dialectic in yielding knowledge via forms at the level of noésis: 

By the [highest] segment of the intelligible I mean that which argument grasps 

with the power of dialectic, making the hypotheses not beginnings but really 

hypotheses — that is, steppingstones and springboards — in order to reach what is 
free from hypothesis at the beginning of the whole. When it has grasped this, 
argument now depends on that which depends on this beginning and in such 
fashion goes back down again to an end; making no use of anything sensed in any 
way, but using forms themselves, going through forms to forms, it ends in forms 
too. 

TO Toivov étepov LdvOave TLALG Tod vontod Agyovtt LE TODTO OD ADTOS 6 ADYOS 


GNTETAL TH TOD SiaAEyEoOal SvVaLEL, TAG DIOVEGEIG MOLODLEVOS ODK GPYAs GAAG 
TO Svti Dro0VéoeIc, Ciov ém1PdoEIc Te Kai Optic, iva Léxp1 TOD &vvMOVETOD Eni THY 


TOD TOVTOS APXTV IDV, GWALEVOS ADTIs, TAAW aD EYOMEVOS TOV EkEivns 
EXOHEVOV, OUTWS Emi TEAEvTIV KaTaPaivy, aicoOnta mavtanacw ovdevi 
MPOOYPMLMEVOG, GAA’ sidsow aVTOIC OU ADTOV Eic VTE, Kai TEAEUTH sic E151. 
(511b3-c2).1!4 
If it is right to understand Socrates’ articulation of dialectic here with reference to 
division, and I hold that it must be (cf. the discussion of division as the dialectical art at 


253d1-e3), then dialectic at its highest level is the use of forms themselves that begins 


and ends in accounts of forms. Given the reliance of each model on a conclusion that 


114 Translation taken from the Bloom edition. 
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does not ultimately rest in forms —1.e., the ultimate explanatory role of particulars in the 
“extrinsic model,’ and the role of logical explanation of particulars in the ‘intrinsic 
model’ — I hold that this passage in the Republic indicates that neither of these models of 
understanding division is sufficient to capture the full force of Platonic dialectic in the 
form of bifurcatory divisions. 

Cristina Ionescu 2013 has posited a view of the object of division as varying 
relative to the level of understanding corresponding to the divided line analogy in Book 
VI of the Republic, which is closely related to the above passage.!!5 I follow Ionescu in 
my interpretation, preferring it because it is a way of understanding division as a mode of 
dialectic equipped to yield accounts of a range of concepts corresponding to the level of 
its usage. Through this interpretation, division is carried out at the level of understanding 
corresponding to the four segments of the divided line: imaging (eikasia), belief (pistis), 
thought (dianoia), and understanding (noésis).!!© In other words, division does not entail 
a commitment to an account that corresponds to any one of these levels, and therefore its 
results do not entail a commitment to understanding in terms of forms or particulars 
exclusively. Ionescu uses the example of a novice student and accomplished 
mathematician both practicing division on a triangle to ascertain its definition.!!7 
Although each may come upon accounts that are indistinguishable from one another in 
terms of the words that they contain, the level of understanding will vary between the 
student who uses images of a triangle (i.e., via eikasia) to yield an account and that of the 


expert who relies on timeless mathematical principles (i.e., via dianoia) to arrive upon 


115 Jonescu 2013: 42, 47-53. 
116 Thid 48. 
117 Thid 49, 
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her account. This is similar to the distinction between understanding and true belief that 
Timaeus describes when asserting that it is necessary to posit forms (see section 1.3.1). 
Among the many upshots of this interpretation is a clear indication of the Stranger’s 
meaning when he says that the method entails pursuing matters both pursue matters both 
piecemeal (ka0’ éxaotd) and all over (€zi mévta), or through ‘particulars’ and ‘the 


general.’ 


2.3.5 The plurality of accounts and the sixth sophist (226b—23 le) 


The Stranger has one more diairetic account of the sophist to offer before the 
lengthy digression will be necessary, and considering some of its features and the number 
of accounts that have now been amassed will help us to address a few remaining 
interpretive controversies regarding division. The interlocutors again double back, this 
time to their initial starting point at the form of expertise, but allow the separating art to 
guide them in making a new series of cuts. These cuts yield a new set of branches 
extending from expertise beginning with the cut of expertise into that of separating. !!8 
One effect of this split, which I will consider below, is to leave expertise cut in a 
‘trifurcatory’ manner. The account of the sixth sophist ultimately entails conceiving of 
the sophist as part of (1) the expertise of (2) separating [implicitly not making or getting] 
involving (3) cleansing (not merely sorting like from like) the (4) soul (not body) through 


(5) teaching (not mere correction) in the form specifically of (6) education (not 


'18 For a brief but helpful discussion of the senses in which this cut of expertise into the ‘separating’ or 
‘sorting’ kind (as opposed to ‘making’ or “getting’) yields an account of the sophist as engaged with the 
material conditions upon which the art exercises, and hence builds upon previous accounts, see Sayre 1969: 
148-149. 
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vocational training) via (7) cross-examination regarding sham wisdom (not mere 
scolding) (231b3—8).!!9 

This leads to the question of why it is acceptable that the Stranger has now cut 
expertise into three, and, perhaps more troublingly, why seemingly competing accounts 
are being posited and apparently with equal endorsement. I will argue that this account 
helps us to understand that the divisions are not exhaustive accounts, nor are they 
timeless and axiomatic truths that capture the thing under scrutiny in full. Put differently, 
division thus conceived is a process, not a tool employable towards a pre-established 
conclusion. The goal is to progress towards knowledge, but this progress comes through 
the wisdom derived from considering the commingling of forms qua understanding, not 
in the accounts themselves qua answers. Later in the Statesman, the Stranger will 
indicate that their exercises have ultimately been in the service not of their account of 
statesmanship, but instead in the interlocutors’ ‘becoming more dialectical about all 


things’ (Statesman 285d7).!2° Thus I intend to show that we should not be troubled by 


119 One popular view among commentators is that the sixth sophist (the ‘noble sophist’ or ‘sophist of a 
noble lineage’) also captures Socrates’ practice, a problem of which Plato is aware and deliberately 
highlighting with the account; advocates of this view include Taylor 1926: 380-381, Cornford 1935: 180, 
Kerferd 1954, Trevaskis 1955: 36-49, and Ambuel 2007: 57. Rosen 1983: 131 asserts a similar view that 
this entails a ‘sophist-philosopher hybrid.’ Giannopoulou 2001 and Brown 2010: 152 fn. 1 discusses the 
history of this interpretation. Duerlinger 2005: 18-19 argues that the two methods are similar but that the 
sixth sophist is far less nuanced and analytic than is Socrates in terms of method. Similarly, Crivelli 2012: 
22 fn. 34 argues that the progression of the sophist accounts seem increasingly more like the philosopher, 
but that an overlap is never quite reached. Taylor 2006 boldly suggests that Plato in his “late” phase 
intended this definition to represent both Socrates and the sophist, thereby critiquing his master by accusing 
him of sophistry (!). For an earlier rejection of the view that the sixth sophist is to be connected directly 
with Socrates and endorsement of the view that the sixth sophist is intended to continue the progression 
leading from the first five sophists, see Kerferd 1954: 84-90. Ultimately I side with Sayre 1969: 149-157, 
who points out that the derivation of the sixth sophist’s practice from the standpoint of ‘expertise’ (techné) 
and not scientific knowledge (epistémé) suggests that there must be a separation between the sixth sophist 
and the philosopher, although our attention is nonetheless being called to the similarities between the two. 


120 H tod mepi mavta SiaArEKtiK@tépoic yiyvecbat. 
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the presence of seven separate accounts of the sophist, or by the presence of revisionary 
cuts that seem to conflict with previous accounts. 

The notion of dividing according to (kata or kat’) forms suggests that there is 
something natural, or “objective,” about the cuts made. Elsewhere in other texts, both 
Socrates and the Stranger suggest that division (broadly conceived) entails cutting at 
natural joints in the manner of a carved animal (at Phaedrus 265e1-—3!2! and Statesman 
287d3!22). Thus, the seeming arbitrariness and whimsy of the Stranger’s cuts in the 
diptych have troubled some commentators. Among those who take seriously the 
outcomes of the divisions, some have tried to resolve this problem by giving precedence 
to one particular definition, frequently the seventh sophist, over the others.!23 Others 
who are suspicious of the diairetic accounts note that the accounts seem to contradict one 
another.!?4 In particular, sophists three and four present a challenge. In seeking the 
second sophist, the Stranger first divides between the senses of marketing that entail 
selling one’s own wares (‘self-selling,’ 223d1) and selling wares made by others 
(‘trafficking,’ 223d2). But the Stranger later doubles back to identify the third sophist as 


the trafficker within one’s own city (224d5—9), and the fourth sophist as the sophist 


121 16 néAw Kat’ cid Sbvac8a1 Siatéuvew Kat’ &pOpa 7h mépvKeEV, Kai WH) Exiyetpsiv KaTAyVOVaL LEépoc 


LNdév, KaKkod Laysipov TpdmM YpaLEvov[.] 

122 Katé& péAn Toivov adbtic Olov iepeiov SiaipmusOa. I follow Miller 1999 in interpreting this as a 
reference to non-bifurcatory division, but the line does help to draw attention to this problem as it relates to 
division more broadly and hence the method of bifurcatory division as we are here considering it. (See 
Chapter 5 for more on this.) 

123 Cornford 1935: 187 holds that the first six exercises prepare the way for the ‘definitive’ seventh sophist. 
Notomi 1999: 277-278 holds a nuanced version of this view, concluding that the first five exercises 
disclose the sophist from certain perspectives but nonetheless prepare the way for the seventh sophist as the 
‘true appearance’ of the sophist. 

124 For an argument, contra that of Moravesik that I endorse above, that the diairetic account entails 
irresolvable contradictions most tellingly in the cases of the third and fourth sophists through positing the 
same object (sophistry) to have allegedly contradictory properties (marketing via self-selling and 
trafficking), see Brown 2010: 157-164. Brown ultimately attributes this problem to sophistry’s lacking a 
true essence. 
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selling self-made wares (224d10-—e3). Thus it seems that the sophist has been placed on 
two putatively divided branches, those of the self-selling marketing and marketing via 
trafficking (see Appendix Ic below). This problem is similarly related to the sixth 
sophist, who, through beginning on a new branch of expertise, seems to challenge the 
bifurcatory account of expertise advanced previously, suggesting perhaps that this earlier 
account now has been ‘erased’ by what follows. 

But these problems fall away once we consider several important aspects of 
division and Plato’s thinking more broadly. First, and as J. M. E. Moravesik 1973 rightly 
argues, the method of division yields /ogoi and not ‘definitions’ in the modern sense of a 
singular, “objective,” and “exhaustive” account, or the kind of thing found in 
dictionaries.!25 Instead, following Moravcsik and our considerations of the role of the 
specific interlocutors above (as well as my discussion of definitions in section 1.3.3), the 
model for /ogoi that Plato uses is that of mathematics. On the model of mathematical 
concepts, a number can be arrived upon in any of myriad ways: for example, ‘two’ can be 
found by adding ‘one’ to ‘one,’ removing ‘three’ from ‘five,’ etc. Furthermore, a number 
can be understood as predicated in different respects relative to others: for example, ‘two’ 
is ‘greater’ with respect to ‘one,’ ‘lesser’ with respect to ‘three,’ ‘half’ with respect to 
four, etc. A well-known example of this relational structure in Platonic thinking is the 
tripartite conception of the soul that Socrates suggests as a means of inquiring into justice 


in the Republic. Through such a conception, an individual can be (e.g.) inclined to 


125 Moravesik 1973: 166 argues that the accounts’ status as multiple does not challenge their rootedness in 
reality. He continues by arguing that Plato “did not operate with the modern dictionary-type definitions. 
One cannot stress too much the point that Plato’s paradigms for conceptual clarification is mathematics. 
Given the realm of numbers, any one number can be given a number of a different correct unique 
characterizations in terms of its relations to other numbers and kinds of numbers.” 
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charge into battle with respect to thumos while disinclined to do so with respect to Jogos. 
Thus, where X = ‘inclined to charge into battle,’ the relational structure that Socrates 
posits allows for a coherent account of the way in which a thing can be both X and not-X 
with reference to the nature of the thing’s structure. Therefore, there is nothing 
inherently contradictory about determining that the sophist has a share of marketing with 
respect to self-selling and trafficking (the opposite of self-selling, and in the case of the 
fourth sophist) with respect to peddling (the third sophist). This helps us to see “how true 
it is to say that this beast is complex and, as the saying goes, not to be grabbed with one 
hand or the other” (226a7-9). 

Once this problem has been addressed, we are in the position to see the value of 
division as a means of deriving accounts rooted in a particular context. Various contexts 
will yield true insights that are more or less illuminating of the target concept. To put this 
important idea differently, it will always be the case that an account is one step removed 
from the actual concept (e.g., sophistry) being disclosed. This mediation between a thing 
as such and a thing as offered in an account does not occur in isolation or in a vacuum, 
but rather entails a distancing that will give shape and context to the resultant account. 
The accounts upon which we arrive via division are no different, and they reflect the 
rootedness of accounting in mortal contexts. 

Thus we should be attentive to the difference between accounts of the sophist 
without being concerned about the alleged contradictions in the various accounts. The 
exercises in diairetic analysis disclose a web of interrelations that offers us insight into 


the sophist in seven different senses. Division is valuable insofar as it offers insight into 
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the multiple ways in which commingling of forms give rise to the particular phenomenon 


of sophistry. 


2.4 Chapter 2 Conclusion: Division and nonbeing 

With this account stated, I conclude this chapter with an anticipation of the ways 
in which division has prepared the way for what follows in the dialogue, beginning with 
the central digression and its first component, the notion of nonbeing. I suggest that the 
diairetic exercises offer a model of thinking nonbeing not in terms of nonbeing as such, 
but instead of being as defined by difference or otherness in the sense of non- 
participation in form X, which each account entails. In other words, division is related to 
the forthcoming digression insofar as it offers a model, however simple, of the role of 
nonbeing conceived as otherness or non-participation in constituting beings. Thus 
conceived, the angler is the hunter who hooks from below by day insofar as she is not the 
one who hooks from above, or hunts by night, etc. Forms, i.e., the forms being divided 
when dividing at the highest level of understanding (noésis), have thus been shown to be 
constitutive both in positive (hooking from below in the case of the angler) and negative 
(hooking from above) forms. Put differently, the groundwork for conceiving of nonbeing 
has been laid in two important senses: (i) the sense in which nonbeing is not purely 
nonbeing as such, but instead non-participation (i.e., non-participation in forms); (11) the 
sense in which things (e.g., the angler) owe their nature to nonbeing (e.g., the angler is an 
angler both insofar as she hooks from below and does not hook from above). 

Regardless of what we are ultimately to do with the results that the exercise has 
yielded, practicing division has prepared us to turn to the concepts at play in the central 


digression in several senses. Considering the webs of interrelations yielded by the 
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divisions has prepared us to conceive of participation in terms of commingling, and the 
account of structure at play in the account of the great kinds. The conception of nonbeing 
in terms of non-participation has prepared us to consider the Stranger’s account of 
nonbeing that is to follow. This will further help draw our minds to the sense of being 
that must be and has no opposite, or being as such, that the consideration of nonbeing in 


the central digression will bring to light. 


CHAPTER 3. NONBEING (232A — 241B) 


3.1 Chapter 3 Introduction 


In this chapter I consider the notion of nonbeing, a central metaphysical concept 
at issue in the Sophist. I do so by accounting for several different and opposed 
conceptions of nonbeing that are tacitly at play in the Sophist before turning to the 
explicit discussion of nonbeing in the Sophist itself (237b—241e). The views of nonbeing 
that I will address are (i) a version of the fallacious view of nonbeing at play within 
sophistical thinking, (ii) the critical view of the historical Parmenides’ regarding mortal 
inquiry, and (iii) that in Parmenides’ positive account of nonbeing that leads to the insight 
regarding the necessity of being. After critically presenting (1) and (ii), the two senses of 
flawed thinking about nonbeing, I will consider (iii), Parmenides’ positive account, 
allowing it frame (iv) the view of nonbeing in the Sophist. 

My argument is that (1) Parmenides has his narrating goddess articulate two 
senses of nonbeing, (a) nonbeing in the sense of utter nonbeing, or what-is-not as such, 
and (b) the necessary mixedness of being and nonbeing in any instance in which 


nonbeing is said or thought, and (2) developing this same distinction is the Stranger’s aim 
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in the Sophist digression, and particularly in the passage on nonbeing. This distinction 
entails the implication that nonbeing (in a specific sense) is in some way, while what-is- 
not as such cannot be thought or spoken. 

One upshot of the considerations, and one of relevance to our study of the history 
of philosophy, is that this helps to show that the Stranger’s account is not as “parricidal’ 
an attack on Parmenides as is sometimes thought.!26 The Stranger, that is, is explicitly 
concerned that he might be perceived as a parricide insofar as he might be thought to be 
in violation of a central Parmenidean injunction. But as Stanley Rosen has rightly 
noted, !27 the Stranger is concerned merely that he might appear to be in violation of the 
Eleatic tradition, and is not asserting that he is offering his account as a parricidal attack. 
I will argue that a proper interpretation of his and Parmenides’ views indicates that his is 
instead a faithful specification of the Eleatic ontological tradition. 

It is important to note at the outset of this consideration of nonbeing drawing upon 
both Plato and Parmenides that ‘being’ does not play the exact same role in Plato’s and 
Parmenides’ thinking. For Plato, being is an ontological kind, and hence one form 
among others in a network of forms. While being clearly occupies a place of importance 


in Plato’s ontology, this place is not the center.!28 For Parmenides, conversely, being is 


126 McCabe 2000 and Ambuel 2007 are two recent commentators who have argued that the Sophist 
represents Plato’s definitive challenge to Eleaticism, and hence that the Stranger’s ‘parricidal’ attack of 
‘father’ Parmenides is best understood as such. 

127 As Rosen 1983: 204 rightly notes, the Stranger does not suggest that he is attempting parricide against 
Parmenides, but instead that Theaetetus might perceive him to be parricidal. Rosen states that the Stranger 
emphatically suggests that “Theaetetus must not suppose that the Stranger is turning into a kind of 
parricide. He [the Stranger] does not assert that he is about to commit parricide. This is important; as we 
shall see, the Stranger’s criticism of Parmenides is not a refutation of his teacher so much as a new 
doctrine,” which I would add is a further specification of the Eleatic view though not “doctrinal” in the 
strongest sense. 

128 | suggest that the good is an analogous superordinate ontological principle in Plato, but I will not 
discuss the good in depth in this chapter. I will turn to the good first in Chapter 4 and develop this notion 
through Chapter 5 and then in the concluding Chapter 6. 
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the central ontological principle that constitutes the all. In this way, the Platonic account 
is not purely coextensive with the Parmenidean account, but instead a further 
specification of the Parmenidean account through a consideration of the necessary 
plurality of ontological kinds that the ‘all’ requires when considering the nature of 
specificity and the framework that such specificity necessarily implies. 

In what follows, I consider in section 3.2 the brief transition from the diairetic 
accounts to the discussion of nonbeing in the Sophist (232a—237c). My aim is to discuss 
the ways in which the problem of nonbeing is associated on the one hand with the 
sophist, on the other with Parmenides, and to give an account of the relevant fallacies of 
the former as they appear in a passage of Plato’s Euthydemus. In section 3.3, I develop 
the Parmenidean notions of being and nonbeing in more depth by undertaking an 
excursive consideration of Parmenides’ poem. I do this to contrast Parmenides’ critical 
account of mortal inquiry with his prescribed account realized through encountering the 
impossibility of thinking what-is-not as such and turning to its opposite, being as such. 
Finally, in section 3.4, I take these issues as points of entry into the discussion of 


nonbeing in the Sophist digression (237b—24 le). 


3.2 Nonbeing and the sophist 


3.2.1 Groundwork for the digression (232a — 236d) 


The notion of nonbeing becomes explicit in the brief transition that connects the 


diairetic exercises considered in Chapter 2 and the central digression, beginning below. !29 


129 Of the contemporary Sophist commentators, Notomi 1999: 78-162 gives the most attention to this 
transitional passage, interpreting it is a central moment. By Notomi’s reading, the interlocutors engage in 
this transitional section in addressing the issue of appearances, based (or so the advocate of this view 
would have it) on the mere appearance of the sophist in the six diairetic exercises in accounts that do not 
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Here nonbeing is considered briefly in sophistical and Parmenidean senses that set up the 
turn taken in the digression. The sense of nonbeing will be developed with reference in 
part to the framework in which it is initially posed, and understanding it entails 
considering the sophistical and Parmenidean senses of nonbeing. 

Thus, we turn to this brief transition. Several key notions at issue in this passage 
are speech (Adyoc), knowledge (€mtot} LN), and the distinction between likeness 
(eid@Aov) and that which seems-to-be or appears (gavtacua). As a means of making 
progress beyond the aporia that Theaetetus expresses after the divisions, the Stranger 
considers the sophist’s status as a debater (GvtiA0yikoc, first at 232b6) who claims to 
have the power of disputation regarding all things (16 tic &vtiAoyikfic TEx Gp’ ODK év 
KEeparaio TEepi TAVTOV TPs GUPLoPITHOW iKkavi Tic SbVapIc Zork’ sivar, 2323-5). The 
Stranger points out to Theaetetus that it is impossible for any mortal being to know all 
things (233a3-6), raising the question of how exactly it is that sophists appear to have 
knowledge regarding all things when in fact they do not (233b1-8). In other words, this 
question regards that which seems-to-be but in fact is not in a way that plays on the 
ambiguities of ‘to be’ and ‘is not.’ Because sophists seem to be in a knowledgeable 
condition regarding all things, though this is impossible, the Stranger asserts that the 
sophist “has come to light as someone who has a certain opinion-producing knowledge 
about all things, but not true knowledge” (Sogaotikhv Gpa tive mEepi NaVtw@V ETLOTHLNV O 


GOMLOTIS Hiv GAA’ OdK GANVElav Exov avanépavtat, 233c1-12). 


disclose unified nature or definition of the sophist. While I do not agree with Notomi’s interpretation of the 
first six diairetic accounts as failures, I agree with his view that the interlocutors turn to the paradigm of 
speech (logos), which in turn gives context to the notion of appearing, in the transition and that this new 
paradigm helps to guide the investigators in what follows. See also Bluck 1975: 58 and Crivelli 2012: 23- 
27 for discussions of the importance of this transition. 
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This inquiry is further complicated when the Stranger suggests a division of the 
imitative arts into two kinds, those arts that produce ‘likenesses’ and those arts that 
produce ‘apparitions’ (235c9-236d10). The Stranger explains that ‘likenesses’ are those 
instances in which ‘someone produces the generating of an imitation according to the 
proportions of the model in the length and breadth and depth and, in addition to this, 
gives it colors that suit each of its parts’ (235d7-e2). A likeness, that is, is an image that 
is ‘truly like’ the original according to the original’s proportions. Conversely — and 
through the interesting examples of sculpture and (implicitly) architecture that rely on the 
optical illusion of disproportion to compensate for being seen from a distance — the 
Stranger describes what ‘appears but is not like’ (ézeinep patvetat pév, Eouce SE OV) as an 
‘apparition’ (pavtaopua, 236b7-8). The Stranger has differentiated two kinds of images 
in separating those that are truly like from those that appear to be like but in fact are not. 
The sophist belongs to the latter group, in that sophistry entails making a likeness in 


speech that appears to be like the truth of the matter, but in fact is not. 


3.2.2 The sophist on saying ‘is not’ (236e — 237a) 


While this consideration might seem to offer a potentially viable definition of the 
sophist, it also leads to a compelling puzzle, the consideration of which will help the 
interlocutors turn to address nonbeing. The Stranger next points to the sophist’s implicit 
and immediate objection to the claim that the sophist’s nature can be defined as the 
maker of apparitions in speech. Addressing this sophistical objection will allow the 


Stranger to lay bare the fallacious structure of the sophist’s position. The sophist, says 
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the Stranger, will respond that it is impossible to say what is not, or to say or opine that 
falsehoods are. The Stranger formulates the problem of nonbeing as follows: 
The speculation we’re in, bless you, is genuinely difficult in every way. For this 
business of appearing and seeming but not being, and of saying things but not true 
ones — all these matters are always full of perplexity, now as in time past. For 
how, in speaking, one is to say or to opine that falsehoods genuinely are, and not, 
in having uttered this, be hemmed in by contradiction — this, Theaetetus, is in 
every way difficult to understand. 
SVTWS, © Lakdpls, éopév &v TAVTATAGL YaAENT oKéyet. TO YUP Oaivecbar todto 
kai 10 dokeiv, sivar dé LN, Kai TO Aéyel LEV ATTA, GANOA SE LN, TAavtTa TadTA EoTL 
LEoTd Amopias dei Ev TH TPdOVEV Ypdvw Kai vdv. S61M>s yap EimdvTa YpT wevdh} 
Aéyew 7 S0EaCEw Svtwes sivat, Kai ToDTO PPEeyEdpEvov EvavtLoAoyia LN} 
ovvéyeoOal, TavtATAcL, © Osaitnte, yar|endv (236d9-a1). 139 
The Stranger is here considering a version of an ambiguous argument frequently 
exploited by sophists. The sophist will argue that it is impossible to say that ‘X is false,’ 
because saying this entails a contradiction in that it draws both on ‘is’ and ‘is not’ 
simultaneously. The term ‘false,’ implies the sophist, is equivalent to ‘is not.’ Therefore, 
the sophist concludes, the claim ‘X is false’ entails saying ‘X is — is not.’ But the first 
‘is’ at play in ‘X is —is no?’ precludes (allegedly) the ‘is not’ that follows, and hence (or 
so the sophist argues) this claim is incoherent. 


This problem is a recurrent issue in Plato’s dialogues, and considering it directly 


as it appears elsewhere will help to develop an account of the sophistical senses of being 


130 Following the normal manuscript tradition. For an argument for the insertion of ‘phanai’ at 237e4 
(6nwc yap eindvta yp} yEevdt Aéyew 7 S0EGCew phanai Svtwe sivat ...), see Robinson 1999. In any event, 
the meaning and proper translation of this passage, one of the utmost importance in the dialogue, have been 
much contested by scholars. For a helpful distillation of the various types of interpretation of this passage 
with reference to the so-called ‘falsehood paradox’ (as well as the rootedness of these interpretations in 
various translations) for which interpreters have advocated, see Crivelli 2012: 28-36. Because each of the 
types of interpretations that Crivelli suggests entails a distinction between the so-called ‘existential’ and 
‘veridical’ senses of the verb ‘to be,’ I do not endorse any of these interpretations. Crivelli too notes that 
these interpretations largely entail conjecture, given the lack of textual bases to establish a definitive 
interpretation of the senses of the verb ‘to be’ at play in the passage. 
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and nonbeing and the fallacies entailed therein.!3! The two sophistical brothers in the 
Euthydemus address this problem as it relates to true speech directly, !32 and Euthydemus’ 
argument for the impossibility of lying is a paradigmatic example of the sophistical 
conception of nonbeing. The passage is as follows, with my inserted roman numerals 
indicating what I take to be the various moves in the argument: 


Why Ctesippus, said Euthydemus, do you think it possible to tell lies? 

Good heavens yes, he said, I should be raving if I didn’t. 

When one speaks the thing one is talking about, or when one does not speak it? 
When one speaks it, he said. 

So that (i) if he speaks this thing, he speaks no other one of things that are except 
the very one he speaks? 

Of course, said Ctesippus. 

And (11) the thing he speaks is one of those that are, distinct from the rest? 
Certainly. 

Then (iii) the person speaking that thing speaks what is, he said. 

Yes. 

But surely (iv) the person who speaks what is and things that are speaks the truth 
— so that Dionysodorus, if he speaks things that are, speaks the truth and tells no 
lies about you. 

Yes, said Ctesippus, but a person who speaks these things, Euthydemus, does not 
speak things that are. 

And Euthydemus said, But the (v) things that are not surely [are not],!*? no? 

No, they [are not]. !34 

Then (vi) there is nowhere that the things that are not are? 

Nowhere. 

Then (vii) there is no possibility that any person whatsoever could do anything to 
the things that are not so as to make them be when they are nowhere? 

It seems unlikely to me, Ctesippus said. 

Well then, (viii) when the orators speak to the people, do they do nothing? 

No, they do something, he said. 

Then if they do something, (ix) they also make something? 

Yes. 

(x) Speaking, then, is doing and making? 


131 Another good example is Meno’s suggestion in his eponymous dialogue that inquiry requires that the 
object of inquiry be known to be inquired into; but if the object is known then it does not require inquiry; 
and hence the conclusion follows (or so the argument goes) that inquiry is either redundant or impossible. 
132 For a helpful discussion of the context of this argument within the Euthydemus broadly and the eristical 
stretch of text in which appears (283a-288b) more locally, see Sermamoglou-Soulmaidi 2014: 72-87. 

133 Replacing “do not exist” with “are not.” Here I reprint the Sprague translation but substitute English 
verbs that refer only to being, not being in the qualified sense of ‘existence,’ at 284b3 and b4, following 
principles that I defend in the introductory section, 1.1.1. 

134 Again replacing “do not exist” with “are not.” See previous footnote. 
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He agreed. 

Then (xi) nobody speaks things that are not, since he would then be making 
something, and you have admitted that no one is capable of making something 
that is not. So according to your own statement, (xii) nobody tells lies [...] 
(Euthydemus 283e7-284c6). 


Below I attempt to capture each premise in the argument as I understand it.!35 I am not 
interested in the validity or cogency of this argument,!%° but instead the question of how 
the premises considered together can help us to get a handle on the sophistical view of 
nonbeing, and what has gone wrong in this tricky argument yielding the unintuitive 
conclusion that lying is impossible. By my account, Euthydemus’ argument here has the 


following implicit structure: 


A. On the connection between being and speaking: 
(i) The thing spoken of is identical to the thing being spoken (i.e., itself) 


(ii) The thing spoken thus is, and is self-same and different from the others 
(111) The speaker thus speaks what is and 
(iv) The speaker thus speaks the truth 


B. On nonbeing: 
(v) The things that are not, are not (1.e., in all senses) 


(vi) The things that are not are nowhere 
(vii) Being nowhere, the things that are not cannot be brought into being (i.e., 
brought to be) 


C. On speaking: 

(viii) Speakers, upon speaking, do something and (ix) make something, and 
speaking therefore (x) is doing and making 

(xi) Speaking cannot be of that which is not, since speaking is making and doing, 
and no one can make what is not, and therefore (xii) lying is impossible. 


While there are surely any number of objectionable features to this argument and its 


premises, two lines of reasoning are especially relevant to consider here. These are the 


135 Mine is an interpretation that does not entail giving central prominence to the role of existential force, 
which is to my knowledge unique in the scholarship. For interpretations of this passage with reference to 
the existential and veridical senses of being, see Sprague 1962:12-20 and Sermamoglou-Soulmaidi 2014: 
72-87. 


136 A seminal discussion of these issues is Sprague 1962: 12-20. 
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sophistical accounts of the connection between being and speaking (A, concluded in [xi]) 
and the related accounts of nonbeing (B). 

First, in Euthydemus’ discussion of being, the leap from identity ([{i] through [11]) 
to being (111) and truth (iv) is of note. Euthydemus rightly points out in (i) and (ii) that the 
speaking of a thing indicates its identity in a way that suggests selfsameness and 
difference from others. (i) and (ii) taken together rightly point to the gathering power of 
speech, insofar as speech allows one thing to be isolated in itself from the other things. 
For example, to speak the English word ‘cat’ is to pick out a certain feline and 
mammalian nature, grasped pre-discursively, and bring it to discourse.!37 But 
Euthydemus conflates the truth of the thing’s selfsameness with being more broadly (ii1) 
and truth more broadly (iv). This is fallacious, of course, because the truth of 
selfsameness is not the same as the truth of the ways in which one thing can participate in 
another thing. For instance, saying ‘The cat is flying,’ entails truly picking out the kind 
‘cat,’ separate from the others, but it does not follow from this that the kind ‘cat’ 
truthfully entails the possibility of communing with the kind ‘flying thing’ in the literal 
sense that this proposition entails. In other words, though speaking (1) allows us to carve 
nature up at the joints in a way that captures the sameness and difference of individuals 
and types like ‘cat,’ ‘this cat,’ ‘flying thing,’ etc., it also (2) allows for the further act of 
combining individuals and types together in ways that may or may not do justice to the 
nature of the individuals and types being collected and combined. (We will consider this 


point more in section 6.1 when the interlocutors turn to the function of communing in 


137 Cf. Gonzalez 1999: 62-93 for an analysis of Plato’s Cratylus as a defense of the role of the name as 
doing precisely this, i.e., as a dialectical tool with which nature is carved at the joints and gathers together 
being and beings in their self-sameness. 
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speech.) The sophist’s sleight-of-hand — or one of them, at any rate — is to take the 
necessary truth of (1) to imply the more contentious truth of (2) without acknowledging 
the potential distortion at play in (2). 

Second, Euthydemus’ discussion of nonbeing from (v) to (vii) entails some 
fallacies that are instructive for our purposes. (v) entails the suggestion that ‘what is not’ 
is inno way. That is, the assumption is to take it that saying ‘X is not [...]’ entails ‘X is 
not Y, for all values of Y.’ From this, Euthydemus takes it that ‘what is not’ (vi) is 
‘nowhere’ (i.e., not in space) and (vii) cannot be brought to be from ‘nowhereness’ into 
being. (v) therefore entails the assumption that there is only one sense of nonbeing, i.e., 
what we will later come to call ‘what-is-not as such’ and ‘utter nonbeing.’ Here the 
sophist plays on the ambiguity of saying ‘is not’ by suggesting that there is only one 
sense of nonbeing, i.e., being in no way whatsoever. After the interesting spatial 
metaphor in (vi), the move in (vii) suggests that there is simply no bridge from nonbeing 
(in the sense of utter nonbeing) to being, since beings must come about through other 
beings and, presumably, nothing can come from nothing. While this would be correct if 
nonbeing had only the sense of being in no way whatsoever, we will see that this is not 
the only sense of nonbeing as Parmenides and Plato each have their speakers work out 
these issues in their own ways. 

This brief consideration of the sophistical views of being and nonbeing has shown 
us that the sophist conflates self-sameness with participation (A), and takes all 
conceivable senses of nonbeing to be identical (v). That is, this model of thinking entails 
failing to draw upon the clarification of ontological kinds and does not allow for the 


differentiation of nonbeing in the senses of ‘what-is-not as such’ (or utter nonbeing), 
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difference, and falsity. The sophist thus is able to use equivocations that allow him to 
come to such perplexing conclusions as the alleged impossibility of lying that results 
from the implications at play here. 

This same sophistical paradox lies just beneath the surface of the discussion in the 
Sophist. The interlocutors have arrived at a version of this problem while attempting to 
tease out their potential definition of the sophist as the arguer who imitates ‘what is’ 
through /ogos but ultimately argues for something that is not. They will now address the 


ambiguity of saying ‘is not,’ and how such a saying is even possible. !38 


3.2.3 The turn to Parmenides (237a — 237c) 


To delve deeper into the question of nonbeing, the Stranger will turn toward 
‘Parmenides the Great’ (Ilappevidnes [...] 6 wéyac, 237a5). This move will be under 
scrutiny for much of the remainder of the chapter, first in considering the historical view 
of Parmenides (in 3.3) and then by bringing it to bear on the discussion of nonbeing that 
follows in the Sophist (in 3.4). By taking up the Parmenidean framework, we will begin 
to move away from the fallacious, sophistical thinking of nonbeing and begin to 


transform our perspective on the matter. !39 


138 Whether Plato has the conceptual apparatus necessary to account for negation is a matter of great debate 
among scholars. I argue that he most certainly does and that we have a lot to learn from his account of 
nonbeing as participation in difference. Others sharing versions of my view include Cordero 2005 and 
Wiitala 2014b. Other commentators have been skeptical, most notably including Wiggins 1971 and 
Vlastos 1973. For the view that the account of negation is founded on “one grand logical mistake” 
stemming from an inadequate clarification of the meaning of the “incomplete esti,” see Bostock 1984: 
especially 90. I hope to show throughout this chapter that a more charitable reading of Plato’s view of 
negation is possible if we free ourselves of the modern distinctions of being in the senses of existence, 
predication, identity, veracity, and others, and instead try our best to hear the unified sense of being that 
Plato intends when having his interlocutors speak. 

139 This is the third mention of Parmenides in the dialogue; the first came in the dialogue’s first line, when 
Theodorus first introduced the Stranger as a ‘comrade’ of those in the circles of his fellow Eleatics 
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In helping Theaetetus begin to consider the ways in which introducing 
Parmenidean notions into a conversation thus far dominated by sophistical thinking, the 
Stranger says the following, quoting Parmenides’ poem in the process: 

This sentence has dared to suppose that Non-being is. For otherwise falsehood 

would not come to be what it is. But Parmenides the Great, my boy, beginning 

when we were boys and to the end, would testify stoutly and speak repeatedly — in 


prose as well as in meter — thus 


This [he says] should not ever prevail in your thought: that the things that are not, 
are; Rather do keep your mind well shut off from just this way of searching. 


So that’s the testimony from him; and the account itself, when put to a fair test, 
would show what he means most of all. 


TETOAUNKEV 0 AOYOS ODTOS Dr0HEGHaL TO LU] Sv Eivat: WEddoc YUP ODK dv BAAWC 
éyiyveto ov. Tappevidys 5€ 6 péyac, © Tai, TaLoiv NUv Ovo ApYoLEVds TE Kat 
51a TEAOUS TODTO ATELApTopato, nef] Te WSe EKGoTOTE Aéyov Kai LETO LETPOV— 
“ov yap LNoTE TODTO SALT, ONotv, sivat LN EOvTA: GAAG od THod’ ag’ dod 
diCNEevos sipys VOnLG. Tap’ Eksivov TE OVV LAPTUPEITAL, Kai ULOALOTE ye 51) 
MAVTOV O AOYOS AdTOG Av SnAMOEIE LETPLA PacavioOsic (237a3-b2). 
Thus, the Stranger has indicated Parmenides’ injunction (via the goddess character in 
Parmenides’ poem who is here quoted in what is known to us as Fragment 7.1-4) against 
the saying of nonbeing, or ‘is not.’ But as the Stranger points out, we do dare to utter 
nonbeing. This therefore raises several important questions. The first, not addressed in 
the Sophist, is the question of what exactly it is that Parmenides is claiming regarding 
being, and how, why, and whether it in fact leads to the prohibition of saying nonbeing. 
The next question, which the Stranger asks immediately in what follows, is where, 


according to the Parmenidean thinker, ‘this name “Non-being” should be applied, for 


what purpose and for what sort of thing’ (237c2-4), given that we do in fact say 


Parmenides and Zeno (216a1-5), while the second came in Socrates’ apparent reference to his conversation 
with Parmenides depicted in Plato’s Parmenides dialogue (217c1-8). 
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nonbeing. We will consider these two questions in turn, beginning with the question of 


what exactly Parmenides has in mind when seeming to prohibit the saying of nonbeing. 


3.3. Excursus: Being and nonbeing in Parmenides’ poem 


3.3.1 The first way — that “s’ 


Thus we turn to Parmenides.!4° In the fragments that survive of Parmenides’ only 
work, a philosophical poem in dactylic hexameter verse, Parmenides has his narrating 
goddess character articulate a notion of being in the sense that must be and cannot not be, 
and one that turns on a genuine encounter with the impossibility of nonbeing as such. 
Considering what Parmenides means when he has the goddess of the poem identify the 
‘is’ (Eotw, first at line 2.3) as the being that must be and cannot not be and that has no 
opposite will help us undertake the turn from the sophistical conception of nonbeing to 
the Eleatic and Platonic conception toward which the considerations in this chapter 


lead. !4! 


140 | presented material on my interpretation of Parmenides’ poem at the 2019 American Philosophical 
Association Central Division meeting in Denver and the 2019 Ancient Philosophy Society meeting at 
Trinity College. I am grateful to participants in these meetings, particularly commentators Thomas Tuozzo 
and Christopher Paone, for their helpful insights, comments, and questions. Much of the material in this 
section was developed in conversation with Mitchell Miller, to whom my interpretation owes much. 
Valuable commentaries on Parmenides on which I draw extensively throughout in this discussion include 
Mourelatos 1970, Cordero 1979, Miller 1979 and 2006, and Nehamas 1981. For a thorough analysis of 
recent scholarship on many key issues, I am indebted to Palmer 2009. 

141 My view overlaps, but also contrasts, with two common types of interpretations of Parmenides. These 
entail understanding Parmenides as either (i) arguing for a type of strict ontological monism, or (ii) 
introducing the notion of deductive argumentation. Examples of commentators holding view (i) include 
Taran 1965: especially 31, who understands Parmenides’ “doctrine” as an account of a type of existential 
monism entailing only one “thing,” the “unique and homogeneous Being.” A recent articulation of (11) is 
that of Wedin 2014, who understands Truth as a proto-deductive modal account flanked by the poetic 
passages Proem and Doxa. I do not think that either of these views is entirely wrong. I agree with those 
holding view (1) that at issue for Parmenides is the ultimate homogeneity by which heterogeneity is 
possible, but I do not agree with Taran (e.g.) that this is a primarily ‘existential’ conception. Likewise, I 
agree with those holding view (11) that the modality of necessity is at play in the argumentation, but I do not 
agree that this in the service of what we call deductive argumentation. 
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The goal of reaching a robust account of this insight is at issue throughout the 
entirety of Parmenides’ poem, and I therefore will consider the poem as a whole with a 
view to the interdependence of the poem’s three sections — the Proem (Fragment 1), 
Truth (Fragments 2 through 8.51), and Doxa (Fragment 8.51 through 17)!42 — but in a 
way that allows the framing Proem and Doxa sections to give shape and context to the 
central insights into being and nonbeing in the Truth section. The Proem begins with the 
narrating traveler first reaching, and then transcending, the limits of mortal thinking. 
This the traveler achieves through the account offered to him by the goddess, who herself 
is exposed when ‘avenging Justice’ (Aikn moAvmowos, line 1.14) !43 unbars the ‘gates at 
the roads of Night and Day’ (xbAo1 Noxtéc te kai "Hats siot keAsv0ov, line 1.11) to 
make a ‘[yawning chasm]’ (yaou' ayavéc, line 1.18)!44 beyond them. In Truth, the 
goddess allows the poetic imagery from the Proem to fall away, using abstract discourse 
to give an account of that which constitutes the unshaken heart of persuasive truth that 
she promises in the Proem (line 1.29). The central account of being comes in Fragment 
2 


Come now, I will tell you, and you preserve the story upon hearing it, 
these are the only routes of inquiry there are for knowing (vofjoat): 

the one, that [...] is [...] and that is not possible [for] [...] not to be [...], 
is the path of persuasion, for it attends upon truth, 


142 Here I do not challenge the traditional ordering of the fragments dating to the 18" century. Cordero 
2010 offers the best challenge to this structure of which I am aware; and since Cordero argues for a 
recontextualization of the Doxa fragments for which I make specific philosophical interpretations below, I 
suspect that his ordering paradigm, were it to be taken up, would in fact strengthen my own thesis. In any 
event, I leave the issue unthematized here. In naming convention I follow Mourelatos 1970 and Miller 
2006, among others, in preferring “Truth” and “Doxa” over “Way of Truth” and “Way of Doxa,” since 
these ways have already been taken up by the time of these sections. Put differently, the sections do not 
constitute the way of or way to truth and doxa, but instead the truth and the doxa themselves. 

143 Parmenides translations throughout are my own, made in close consultation with Gallop 1984, Coxon 
1986, the Curd revision of McKirahan 1998, and Miller 2006. For a discussion of my rendering of the 
‘esti’ of line 2.3, see footnote 143 below. 

1447 follow Miller 2006 in using ‘yawning chasm’ to replace McKirahan’s translation of “chasm’ achanes” 
as “gaping gap.” 
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the other, that [...] is not [...] and that is necessary (ype@v) [...] not to be [...] 

this I point out to you to be a path completely unlearnable [alternatively ‘from 
which no learning comes’ | 

for you cannot know what is not as such (16 ye Ly €6v), as this cannot be brought 
about, 

nor could you indicate it. 


Ei d' Gy' éyov épéw, KdI0a1 6€ OD LDPOV AkovouGs, 

aimtep 0d01 Lodvat dC o10c Eiot vofjoat: 

1 wév Ona Eotw TE Kai Oo ODK SoTL tN) Elvan, 

TlewWotc gott KéAEv80c - AANnPEin yap omndsi - , 

[2.5] 1) 5' Oc ObK EotW TE Kai Oo YPEdv EoTI |) EivaL, 

trv Sn Tol PPaC@ mavarev0Ea EUupEv ATApTdvV- 

ovTEe yap Gv yvoins TO YE LL EOVv - OD YAP AVvOTOV - 

ovTE Ppaoaics (Fragment 2.1 — 2.8). 
He we have our first direct encounter the central notion of ‘[...] is [...],’ i-e., an 
indication of being. The goddess isolates ‘is’ (ott) in line 2.3 and its negation, ‘is not’ 
(ovk éottv), in line 2.5, two third-person singular forms of the Greek verb ‘to be.’ Each 
of these verbs is coupled with a second ‘is’ and an infinitival form, ‘to be’ (iva1). The 
goddess omits names, or subjects and predicates, and says only that ‘[...] is [...]? 145 The 
effect of this is to make explicit what is typically implicit and to call to attention the 
grounds by which thought and discourse are possible, that is, through being. In other 
words, in a sentence of the form ‘X is Y,’ the two immediately evident components at 
play are X and Y; but the goddess highlights the third, ‘is,’ which is always necessarily in 


the background of any saying or thinking, and yet, because of this ubiquity, is easily 


missed. 


145 That is, it is necessarily the case that the goddess’ articulation entails an elided subject, e.g., ‘[Socrates] 
is.’ It is not necessary that a predicate further be elided, e.g., ‘[Socrates] is [wise].’ But as Brown 1986 
shows (building upon previous work, e.g., Kahn 1973), any ‘one-term’ articulation of being in Greek like 
‘Socrates is’ entails a ‘two-term’ complement that is not stated, e.g., ‘Socrates is [alive],’ ‘Socrates is 
[truly],’ etc. For this reason, I find it helpful to insert ellipses following the ‘is’ that suggest an elided 
predicate. 
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In this sense, the ‘[...] is [...]’ is a route of inquiry, insofar as it allows access to 
that of which we speak and think, and to reflect upon it is to consider the ultimate ground 
of understanding. Inquiring into something through the ‘[...] is [...]’ entails seeking the 
nature of something, or its whatness. In ‘X is Y,’ this disclosure occurs as Y lays out the 
nature of X, but Y is not laid out in full by X. But here, the goddess is not interested in 
Xs and Ys, or the content of discursivity, but instead the structural form of discourse 
through which terms are laid out with reference to one another and in compelling and 
disclosing ways. Thus the ‘[...] is [...]’ should be understood with close reference to the 
notion of a route of inquiry, as a way of showing the participatory nature of beings in one 
another. It is, therefore, a seeking of truth, as made explicit in line 2.4 and also under 
consideration throughout the poem. !46 

This further highlights the linguistic sense in which all discourse presupposes the 
verb ‘to be,’ and all claims entail a tacit reference to being alongside a second-order 
concept. For example, the verb ‘sits’ pairs the notion of being (‘is’) with ‘sitting,’ the 
verb ‘eats’ pairs the notion of being with ‘eating,’ etc. This has led some grammarians to 
call the verb ‘to be’ the verb par excellence, in that it is tacitly at play in all verbs and 
hence is implicit in all declarative speech.!47 Similarly, in the sense in which an account 
is a giving-voice to noetic apprehension, thought is likewise dependent on this sense of 
being. To think is to draw upon being, taking up beings in their relations to one another. 
In this way, the goddess is identifying the being that grounds beings and showing its self- 


sameness to that which is given to thought and speech. 


146 Cf, Mourelatos 1970: 67-68 for a discussion of the term ‘dizesis’ and its meaning in Parmenides’ poem. 
147 Aristotle makes this point at De Interpretatione 21b9 and Metaphysics V7 1017a 26-31. Cf. Kahn 
1972, 1981, and 2003. See also Kahn 1970: 96, who makes this distinction with reference to the Port Royal 
Logic text of 1662. 
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In addition to positing it in isolation, the goddess describes the ‘[...] is [...]? with 
reference to its apparent opposite, ‘[...] is not [...],’ or ‘what-is-not as such’ (line 2.7). In 
a motif that the goddess uses elsewhere in the poem, the realization of being is opened up 
by the identification of the impossibility of its opposite.!48 In other words, the goddess 
here describes the sense in which attempting to take up what-is-not as such and constitute 
it as an object is impossible. This indicates the necessity of its opposite, being as such, in 
an important regard. 

What-is-not as such is a path both ‘unlearnable’ and ‘from which no learning 
comes’ (line 2.6), and I argue that both senses of this clause are at play in the goddess’s 
account. In the first sense, what-is-not as such cannot be brought to thinking or speech, 
for precisely when one seeks to ‘indicate’ ‘it,’ one brings ‘it’ to the minimal determinacy 
of thinghood required for something to be an it. But any minimal determinacy entails 
that what-is-not as such has been lost, since what is indicated is an it, or precisely what 
what-is-not as such is not. It follows from this inability to take up nonbeing as such that 
thinking must turn onto nonbeing’s opposite, being as such, which is the sense of being 
identified above and through which inquiry and knowing are possible. Because what-is- 
not as such is ‘unlearnable,’ thinking is turned to knowing in the opposite sense. (Below 
I will develop an account of the sense in which no learning comes from this way of 
inquiry.) 

The goddess has shown that what-is-not as such is itself impossible, both for 


thinking and being. Nothingness cannot be brought about, as all determinacy of any kind 


148 Cf, Miller 2006 for discussion of other instances of this motif in the poem. 
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entails at least a tacit sense of being. And yet, the goddess continues, mortals have 


missed this. 


3.3.2 The second way — that of mortals 


Fully grasping this way of inquiry entails a consideration of the flaws and 
limitations of mortal inquiry, since the realization of the impossibility of what-is-not as 
such entails a simultaneous realization of these flaws and limitations. Hence we turn to 
consider the path of mortal inquiry more broadly. In Fragment 6, the goddess further 
describes the necessity of the ‘is’ and the ways that mortals fail to take it up, and instead 
err by following a different type of thinking. Here she says: 

It is right for that which is given to speech and thought to be, 

for it is there to be, 


but nothingness cannot be. This is what I bid you to consider. 
For [I begin for you from]!*? this first route of inquiry, 


149 Reading ‘épéev with Nehamas 1981. This verb has been lost, as all manuscript traditions preserving 
Simplicius’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics through which the passage (145.1-146.25) survives are 
characterized by this omission. This suggests either that Simplicius himself omitted the sentence’s verb or 
that the verb was missing from the edition of the poem from which Simplicius was quoting. The sentence 
reads, ‘IIpatns yap o' ag' dd00 Tabty¢ diCiotos [...],’ and its meaning would largely be determined by the 
missing verb that ended the clause. Any verb suggested by subsequent commentators to complete the 
clause is necessarily conjectural, and choices must entail answering to the requirements of the poetic meter, 
literary parallelisms, and the dictates of the logical and ontological schema at play in the poem. Beginning 
with a 16th century Renaissance edition and later followed by Diels’s influential adoption in 1879, the 
missing verb has most commonly been inferred to be sipyo (‘I restrain’), which complements the 
sentence’s poetic meter. (For an interesting discussion of the editorial style of the Renaissance editors who 
apparently first inserted this verb, see Cordero 1979: 125. For a critique of Diels’s previously authoritative 
defense of the eipyw conjecture on philological grounds, see Cordero 1979: 116-117.) Thus construed, the 
sentence appears to read, ‘For I restrain you from this first route of inquiry,’ suggesting that the goddess 
now refers back to the ‘barred’ route of inquiry, i.e., (11). The goddess continues to discuss a ‘next route’ in 
line 6.4, ‘on which mortals wander, knowing nothing, two headed[.]’ That the goddess refers now to what 
was previously called the ‘second route’ as the ‘first’ [tp@ty¢], only to return again to referring to it as 
‘second’ in Fragment 8, thus became a quirk that required explanation. A second line of conjectural 
addition has opened in recent decades that is more promising. Working independently, Cordero (1979) and 
Nehamas (1981) have respectively suggested that the missing verb in line 6.3 is &p&et (‘you will begin’), or 
its cognate GpE@ (‘I will begin’), and a minority of other commentators have taken up this line of 
interpretation. Thus construed, the goddess says in line 6.3 either that “You will begin’ or ‘I will begin for 
you’ ‘from this first route of inquiry[.]’ (These translations also require interpretations of the elided s’ in 
6.3. For discussion, see Palmer 2009: 66-67.) If this or something like it is correct, the ‘next’ route 
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but next from the route on which mortals, knowing nothing (giddtEs ovddéEv, 
alternatively ‘knowing nothingness’), 

two-headed, wander. For helplessness in their 

chests guides their wandering mind. But they are carried on 

equally deaf and blind, bewildered, a rabble lacking judgment, 

for whom both to be and not to be are taken to be the same and 

not the same, and the path of all is backward-turning. 


Xpv 10 Aéyew te voeiv t' é0v Eupevar: ott yup sivan, 

undév 5! ovK EotTwwv: TA 0' EYO EPACEoOal Gvoya. 

IIpatys yap o' ao' 060d Ttavdtys diCjo1s <dpéEr>, 

avtap EmeEtt' G0 Tic, Tv 51) Bpotoi EiddTES ODdEV 

[6.5] mAGttovtat, Sikpavor Gunyavin yap év ADTOV 

oTneow iOvvEt TAGKTOV VOoV: O1 SE POPODVTAL 

KOI OLAS TPAOIt TE, TEONTOTEG, GKPITA PDA, 

ois TO MéAEW TE Kai ODK EiVaL TADTOV VEVOLLOTOL 

KOD TAVTOV, TAVTOV SE TAAIVTPOTds EOTL KEAEDBOG (Fragment 6.1 — 6.9). 
This account of the wrongheaded method of mortal inquiry in which mortals take being 
and nonbeing to be the same and not the same is opaque, and thus our reading will 
require significant interpretive work. Because the goddess had described the ‘routes of 
inquiry’ (Odoi ... dtCHotoc) in line 2.2 and she repeats this wording here in Fragment 6.3 
(od0d ... dtC1}o10¢), nearly all commentators take it that the goddess reintroduces the two 
routes from Fragment 2 here in Fragment 6. !5° But where each begins and ends, and 
whether a third is introduced, are debated. Here the ‘negative’ path is described insofar as 


it regards taking “both to be and not to be’ to be ‘the same and not the same’ (6.8-9), and 


it is called the ‘backward-turning’ path (6.9) on which mortals wander (6.4-5). In this 


described in line 6.4 is the first route to be barred, and what follows is a further elaboration from the 
goddess of this route. This interpretation or something like it helps us to make sense of the clear 
parallelism between Fragments 2 and 6, while considering the contingency of the verb at line 6.3 also 
suggests one reason as to why the ‘three-route’ interpretation has held sway in recent decades. But the 
Cordero-Nehamas conjecture has been met with much resistance. (Palmer 2009: 65-69 includes a 
discussion of the criticism of this view.) By my reading, one issue in the arguments of both Cordero and 
Nehamas is that each takes the ‘negative’ route in Fragment 2 to be identical to, or otherwise inextricable 
from, the ‘negative’ route in Fragment 6. By contrast, I argue the two routes each hinge on a particular 
response to the problem of what-is-not as such that is first considered in Fragment 2.) 

150 Cf. Cordero 1979: 97-98 for discussion of this consensus. 
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sense it is difficult to understand exactly what we are to do with the path of inquiry that 
the goddess bars throughout these two fragments. Primarily, I suggest, this is because it 
is not clear how exactly we are to understand the negative route through the seemingly 
incompatible articulations in Fragments 2 and 6 once we attempt to map the routes onto 
one another. In other words, it seems strange to suggest that the ‘what-is-not as such’ of 
Fragment 2 somehow is coextensive with the negative, ‘backward-turning’ path 
described in Fragment 6. At the very least, more has apparently been added in Fragment 
6 to the mere ‘what-is-not as such’ at issue in Fragment 2. 

I want to suggest a novel path toward conceiving of these routes, and I begin by 
considering the issue of the ‘backward-turning’ path of Fragment 6, first at a broad level. 
One element of the path that begins to be developed at line 6.4, which I take to be 
uncontroversial, is the sense in which the path constitutes the route of inquiry of mortals 
specifically. If nothing else, we can say with certainty that the path is the one taken by 
mortals. I hold ultimately that this is the key insight needed to address these questions 
and understand this route, and that a consideration of this route with reference to mortal 
inquiry generally will help us to make progress regarding this issue. 

To consider the nature of mortal inquiry at play in Fragment 6, I turn our attention 
here to several key passages in the Doxa, a stretch of text in which the goddess considers 
mortal thinking in depth.!>! I hope to illustrate in these considerations that this view 


entails a failure to understand what-is-not as such, and hence to take up the noetic insight 


151 There has been much speculation among commentators regarding which mortals, if any, Parmenides 
has in mind when having the goddess posit Doxa. For arguments regarding the connection between the 
thinking described in Doxa and that of other Presocratics, see Long 1963, Curd 1998, and Palmer 2009. 
Here I take it that Parmenides has in mind a general tendency of mortal thinking, as opposed to a particular 
view held by one individual or group among the mortals. Given that Parmenides never has the goddess 
single out one mortal over another, this seems to me to allow us to make the best sense of the text. 
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into necessary being that the goddess describes in Fragment 2. The goddess accounts for 
mortal inquiry as taking ‘to be and not to be [...] to be the same and not the same’ (lines 
6.8-9), and thus what is at play in the “‘backward-turning path’ is a general tendency of 
mortals to misapprehend the nature of determinacy, as well as the sense(s) in which 
sameness and difference affect the relations among beings. 

In Doxa’s opening beginning at line 8.53, the goddess states that 


They [mortals] have decided to name two forms, 
one of which it was not right to name, and in this way they have gone astray[.] 


Mopac yap KatéEvto Sv0 yvOpac OvonacEtv: 
TOV Liav Od YpEmv EoTtv - Ev @ TETAGVHPEVOL Eiotv[. | 


This notion of the ‘two forms’ becomes central in the description of the thinking of 
mortals that follows. The goddess has in mind that the mortal view is essentially oriented 
by the notion of plurality, and will develop an account of the deficiencies in thinking that 
are evident in the ways in which mortals take the plural elements. She considers the 
naming of two forms directly in Fragment 9: 

But since all things have been named light and night 

and that which accords with their powers (Svvapetc) has been assigned to these 

things and those, 

all is full of light and obscure night together, 

as both being equals, since neither partakes in nothing(ness). !>2 

Avtép EmE1d1] TAVTA PhS Kai VUE OVOLAOTAL 


Kai TA KATA OMETEPAS SLVaLLEIG Ei TOIOt TE Kai TOIc, 
TOV TAEOV EOTIV OLOD PHEOS Kai VUKTOG GOEVTOD 


152] interpret the ‘ison amphoteron’ that opens line 9.1 as a reference to the equality of light and obscure 
night (‘as both being equals’). This contrasts with other interpretations, such as that of McKirahan-Curd, 
who take this to refer to equal distribution (‘of both equally.’) Given the cosmology elsewhere in the 
poem, for example Fragment 12 in which the goddess describes ‘narrow cosmic wreaths filled with 
unmixed fire’ (Ai yap otetvotepat AATVvtO MUpOs AKpHtoto [12.1]), it seems to me implausible to assume 
that the goddess imagines equal distribution of light and night in all bodily beings. Furthermore, as I argue 
below, we have good reason to believe that the two forms are equal and co-constitutive, and hence equals 
in this sense. Secondly, the final clause in line 9.4, oddetépw LWéta pNdEv, is ambiguous and controversial; 
cf. Miller 2006: 17 and Mourelatos 1970: xxxv and 85-86 for discussions of the strengths of the type of 
translation that I offer as supported by details in Doxa. 
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{OMOV ALMOTEPOV, EEL ODSETEPM LETA WNOEV. 

The goddess suggests in this passage that the two forms have undergirded the naming of 
all things by mortals with reference to the ‘powers’ of each of the two constitutive 
elements, here!53 called by the names ‘light’ and ‘night.’!54 To know the two forms is to 
know the essential structure of the ‘all’ (zav, 9.3), since all things are composed of the 
two forms relative to their powers (9.1-9.2). That is, the insight of seeing the all to be 
composed of the two forms is the product of an ordering mortal intelligence that can 
gather together the seemingly disparate elements of lived experience with a dianoetic 
grasp of the underlying powers that these experiences share. 

But this account is deficient in an important sense, and this deficiency indicates 
the errors entailed in mortal ontology that are exposed throughout Doxa. Mortal ontology 
is founded on a divided heterogeneity, in that ‘all’ things are understood in terms of a 
mixed co-presence of the two forms, while the things of experience are constituted by an 
intermixing of the two forms in the accord with their powers. Mortals have not 
established the relationship between the two forms, and in this way they have gone astray. 

To grasp the problem here, let us consider the ‘equality’ (iowv, 9.4) of the two 
forms, !55 which I argue is a sense of equality that sets the two forms into relation — or, 


more accurately, a /ack of relation — with one another. The goddess describes this sense 


153 The two forms elsewhere in the poem are named elsewise, as in the examples of ‘fire’ and ‘night’ in 
lines 8.56 to 8.59 and ‘Night’ and ‘Day’ in the gates passed through in line 1.11. But I take this plurality of 
names to indicate the shifting nature of the terms at play in the mortal account, set up in opposition to the 
non-shifting nature of Truth. 

154 Cherubin 2005 offers a thorough and helpful consideration of the notions of light and night in the poem, 
as well as the ways in which commitments to various manuscript traditions will affect our understanding of 
the goddess’ articulation of these notions. I am indebted to her research in this discussion. 

155 Note that this equality is not the equality that the goddess had spoken of just a few lines earlier in Truth 
when stating that there is not “a way in which what is could be more here and less there, since it is all 
inviolate” (odt' g0v Eotw Sma Ein Kev s6vt0¢ / TH LOAAOV TH ' Hooov, éxei nV EotW GovAov, lines 8.47- 
48). 
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of equality at play in mortal thinking in Fragments 8.55-59, shortly after beginning the 
Doxa, where she says: 

...and they (mortals) distinguished things opposite in body, and established signs 

separate from one another — for, on the one hand, the aetherial fire of flame, 

yielding, !>° very light, self-same in all directions, 

but not the same as the other; but on the other hand, that which is by itself and 

is opposite — dark night, a dense and heavy body. 

tavtia 5' Expivavto déuacs kai onpat' EEevto 

yopic a' GAANA@V, TH HEV PAOYOs aidEptov ndp, 

Hr1ov Gv, LEéy'EAAMPOV, EOLTA TAVTOGE TOUVTOV, 

TO O' ETEPH LL] TOUVTOV’ GTAP KAKETVO KAT’ ADTO 

TAVTIA VOKT' Goat], TKIVOV SéLAG EUGPIBEc TE. 

The goddess describes the two ‘equal’ forms (here ‘aetherial flame of fire’ and ‘dark 
night’) as ‘opposite’ (line 8.59) and ‘opposite in body’ (line 8.55), ‘separate’ (line 8.56), 
and ‘not the same’ (étépq, line 8.58). As ‘equals,’ each has been said to be co- 
constitutive of ‘all things’ (line 9.1); but the two forms themselves are fundamentally 
opposed and separated, yielding an ontological heterogeneity. In other words, each of the 
two forms stands on its own, ‘the same as itself in every direction’ (line 8.57), while 
standing ‘separated’ from one another, without compositional or constitutional reference 
to one another as the terms by which each nature is defined. 

Mortals thus have accounted for ‘all things’ without reference to their grounding 
sameness, insisting instead on a fundamental and unreconciled difference composed of 
two self-same ‘equal’ but ‘opposite’ forms. We can speak to two errors here. The first 
error lies in mortals’ failing to see the co-constitutiveness of the two forms they posit. 


The problem thus is that mortals have failed to recognize the co-constitution of light and 


night. To know light is to understand that light owes its nature to night, and to see that 


156 For a justification for rendering imuov as ‘yielding,’ see Miller 2006: 37 fn. 55. 
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the ‘two’ are, at the deepest level, one, insofar as the being of one entails the being of the 
other. Light cannot be posited as a self-sufficient element, since its being entails 
constitution from without, i.e., by night. Therefore, any saying of ‘is,’ as in the example 
‘the flame is light,’ entails for mortals an (implied) saying of ‘is not,’ as in ‘the flame is 
not night;’ but this ‘is not’ is based on a fundamental confusion about the sense in which 
flame is constituted by the being, as absence, of night. 

The second error can only be indicated for now, though we will consider it in 
more depth when turning back to the Sophist. If it were true that two are, it would 
furthermore be true that a first (light) is and that a second (night) also is. The being of 
two thus suggests something that is some sense common to the two, or the same 
regarding the two. This mortal error will be especially apparent when the Stranger 
embarks upon his critique of pluralism (considered in section 4.2.1) and posits a different 
kind of ontological complexity (considered especially in section 5.3.1). 

In this way, mortals have named two, but according to the goddess, ‘to identify 
one of these is not right,’ and therefore mortals ‘have gone astray’ (lines 8.53-54). In the 
Parmenidean terms of the two forms, this represents the failure to see that night is not 
self-sufficient, but instead is the privation of light, and vice versa. The mortal inquirer 
takes light and night to be ‘the same’ merely insofar as they are equally constitutive of 
beings, and ‘not the same’ insofar as they fundamentally opposed and do not share a 
common sameness, e.g., being. Insisting on ontological heterogeneity and ignoring the 
necessary, prior homogeneity that makes heterogeneity possible is the profound mortal 


error, representing mortals’ insistence on naming two when only one need be named. 
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3.3.3. Being and being given to thought and speech 


This consideration of the nature of mortal inquiry will, I hope, help to show the 
natures of the two routes of inquiry that the goddess describes. That is, inquiry can either 
take up the noetic impossibility of what-is-not as such and hence turn to the necessary 
sense of being, as in the positive routes of Fragment 2 and 6, or fail to do so, as in the 
‘backward-turning’ path and the Doxa. Failing to take up the noetic impossibility of 
what-is-not as such entails missing the necessary and prior ontological homogeneity. In 
the case of light and night, this is the necessity with which the being of light requires the 
being of night. But what is this necessary homogeneity to which the sameness-in- 
difference of light and night calls our mind? When answering this question, we are 
turned back to the first route, ‘[...] is [...].’ The sameness of light and night, in other 
words, precisely is the sameness of ‘being as it draws near to being’ (line 8.25), or being 
as such. Therefore, our attempt to trace and correct the errors of mortal thinking has led 
us back to the route of ‘is,’ the route that attends upon truth. 

In drawing together this account, it is important to note that what-is-not as such 
cannot be taken up as a means of inquiry. Precisely as the inquirer attempts to take ‘it’ 
up as the content of discursivity, ‘it’ is lost. Any attempt to inquire with reference to 
what-is-not as such therefore has two possible results. Either (1) the inquirer will grasp 
the impossibility of what-is-not as such and hence be turned to the ‘[...] is [...]’ in its 
necessary sense; or (2) the inquirer will lose the sense of nonbeing ‘as such’ and hence 
lapse into the path described in Fragment 6, in which being and nonbeing are taken to be 
the same and not the same. Any indication of the concept ‘what-is-not’ necessarily 
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entails a mixing of being and nonbeing, since any act of saying (in the sense of Jogos) is a 
simultaneous indication of the being of that which is said. Hence, to say that ‘X is not Y’ 
is first to posit X in terms of its being, and then to indicate its being in terms of its 
nonbeing in the sense of otherness. Conversely, to say that ‘X is not Y, for all values of 
Y’ is to attempt to take up X with reference to what-is-not as such; but such a means of 
inquiry simply cannot be brought about, insofar as positing X in a way that allows for its 
negation first requires its being posited with reference to its being. 

In this sense, the mortal route is a route ‘from which no learning comes.’ !57_ What 
presents itself as inquiry through this sense of nonbeing is in actuality no inquiry at all, 
since the very fact that an object has been indicated suggests that it is at least in some 
sense. Therefore, what presents itself as a route of learning is in fact a mode of inquiry of 
a different kind. 

Let us briefly take a step back from the context in which Parmenides’ goddess 
spoke and consider this instead by revisiting some modern metaphysical notions that I 
brought up in the introduction (1.1.1). These terms will be incongruous, but I hope that 
they will also be instructive for our purposes. I submit that we should learn from the 
goddess that putative inquiry into the ‘existence’ of an object or concept is, in reality, an 
inquiry of a different kind. I suggest therefore that we learn from the goddess that the 
question, “Does X exist?”, where ‘exist’ means ‘be in any sense, be something other than 


nothing,’ is incoherent. This is because the mere indication of X suggests that X is, 1.e., 


157 Mourelatos 1970 argues for an account of this insight as, in my own words, the unhelpfulness of 
negative predication. For example, to know that a thing is a non-cat is so vague as to offer no insight into 
the positive nature of the thing under scrutiny. While his account is not the same as my own, I think that 
this is a helpful and similar way of getting at the problem of mortal inquiry that I develop in the discussion 
of the Doxa above. I take it, that is, that failing to know a thing with respect to its nonbeing in the sense of 
its negative predication is closely related to the failures of mortals that I describe above. 
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X exists, at least in some weakly existential sense. On my reading, the question from 
which we will truly learn instead regards the structure of X’s being. “Is X,” we ask, 
“dependent on mind for its being, as in the paradigmatic case of Pegasus? Or, instead, is 
it dependent on (other) ontological and ontic kinds and categories, and if so, which kinds 
and categories?” The goddess has shown that the inquiry from which learning comes is 
of the form, “What is it?”, and not, “Zs it?” This prescribed mode of inquiry, I take it, 
contrasts with the type of inquiry that entails failing to see the necessary impossibility of 
nonbeing in the sense of what-is-not as such. 

This understanding of the goddess’ prescribed mode of inquiry is further 
supported by an interpretation of Fragments 3 and 4.!58 In Fragment 3, the goddess says, 

[...] for the same is there to grasp through mind and to be. 

... 1 Yap adtO vosiv goTiv te Kai sival. 
Here the goddess makes explicit the relationship of ‘sameness’ (10 [...] abt) between 
what it is to be available for apprehension by thought (voeiv) and to be (eivat). I take the 
goddess here to be implying that being given to thought and speech is being.!5? In other 
words, that an object is grasped by mind and speech is sufficient to indicate its being in 


some sense. !° Given its being in some sense, this leads to the question, ‘What is it?’ 


158 Diels 1897: 67 takes Fragment 3 to complete Fragment 2 both logically and metrically. For a more 
recent argument that Fragments 2 and 3 bear a logical and stylistic relationship, see Wedin 2014: 21. 

159 Here I adapt a version of the view espoused by Kahn 1969: 721-4. Kahn interprets the relationship of 
being and thought itself as that of identity. Coxon 1986 holds a similar view. Long 1996 defends a 
qualified version of this thesis. Sedley 1999: 123 calls this “the most outlandish metaphysical thesis” in 
Truth, but nonetheless interprets Parmenides to hold this view. My view that availability to thought is 
identical to being thus is closest to that of Kahn and Coxon, with the understanding of ‘thought’ recast as 
that which is available to thought, rather than thought itself. For the view that Parmenides’ thesis is that 
“Being is mind,” see Vlastos 1953: 168. Taran 1965: 41-44 reviews 19" and early-mid 20" century 
philological and philosophical interpretations. 

160 Two passages in Fragment 8 further give flesh to the sense in which this is the case. The goddess says, 
“Thinking and the thought that it is are the same” (Tavtov 3' éoti vosiv Te kai obveKev EoTt vont, line 
8.34). In this instance, the goddess is making explicit the sameness of thinking and thinking being. That is, 
all thinking is thinking of being, and hence being is identical to being given to thought. The goddess’s use 
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Such a question, of course, is of the type of the prescribed route of inquiry that we have 
been tracing. That Fragment 3 read in this way reinforces the view that the inquiry into X 
begins with inquiry into its whatness, not the question of whether it is or is not, in the 
sense of what-is-not as such. 

Similarly, in Fragment 4, the goddess says, 

Consider that which, although absent, is steadily present to mind 

for [mind] will not cut of what is from holding to what is 

for [what is] neither scatters in all ways everywhere in order 

nor solidifies. !°! 

Asdooe 5' 6UMs AmEOvta Vow TapEdvta BEbaiws: 

ov YAP ATOTLNEEL TO EOV TOD EdvTOG EyEo8aL 

OVTE OKLOVOMEVOV TAVTN MAVTWS KATO KOOLOV 

OUTE ODVLOTOLEVOV. 
Our account of the goddess’s understanding of the co-constitutive nature of beings allows 
us to begin to understand the senses in which beings are present while absent, and that a 
robust account of what is must entail an account of that which is not present and yet 
nonetheless is, as is evident by the nature of what is present. The terms dme6vta (‘what is 
absent’) and zapsdévta (‘what is present’) in line 4.1 capture two parallel but contrasting 
senses of being with their -Ovta suffixes, and these two senses are drawn together in line 
4.2 with €6vtoc (‘what is.”) Thus understood, the goddess is seeking to bring together 
two senses of being, the absent and the present, into a single sense of being that will not 
‘cut off (ov [...] daotpEE[v]) either sense. 
of ‘to think’ (vogiv) here echoes her use of the same infinitive in line 3.1 (...10 yap aT vosiv Eotiv Te Kai 
eivat) and line 6.1 (Xpi 10 Agyew Te voeiv t' édv Eupevar Esti yup eivat.) Shortly thereafter, the goddess 
says that “it is with reference to it (i.e., being) that all things have been named” (1 mévt' Svou' ota, line 
8.36). Speaking, construed as the act of formulating and articulating names, is the act of dividing being 
itself into constituent parts and asserting the relations that adhere among beings. To speak is to take up 
what is given, and to be is to be given to speech and the act of naming and asserting relations of names. 
Thus, in these instances, we find the goddess further elaborating the senses in which being is identical to 


being given to thought (line 8.34) and to speech (line 8.36). 
161 My interpretation and translation here borrow heavily from Miller 2006. 
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The relevant sense of this absence and presence relates to the co-constitution of 
opposites. As indicated by the transcendence of mortal thinking, that which is engaged in 
the type of being we call ‘absence’ (daedvta, line 4.1) is nonetheless engaged in being (- 
ovta.) As the goddess says in line 4.2, what is (t6 €6v) cannot be cut off from its being 
insofar as it is. The reflecting mind, upon grasping the scope of the ‘[...] is [...]’ in 
Fragment 2, understands that the being that is absent nonetheless still is, and makes 
possible the nature of those beings that are present through its own nature. For example, 
upon reflecting on the light present in the day, the reader who understands the goddess’s 
insight will understand that the night is co-constitutive of the present light and hence that 
the night is, as evidenced by the presence of the light. I take it here that the goddess 
further develops her account of the interrelation of being and being given to mind. The 
absence of a given being, i.e., the nonbeing of a being in a particular space and at a 
particular time, does not indicate its total nonbeing in the sense of what-is-not as such. 
Instead, its steady presence to mind suggests its continued being, albeit not necessarily in 
the sense of material being that is subjected to the physical forces of scattering and 
solidifying. In other words, the steady presence to mind of that which is absent 
reinforces the sense of the necessary being of a given object of discourse that simply 
cannot be negated. To put the matter one final way, that an object is present to mind 
suggests that it cannot not be as such, but instead that its being must be characterized 
with reference to its sameness and difference regarding various ontological and ontic 
categories. 

If this interpretation is well taken, then I suggest that we can read Fragments 3 


and 4 as further developments of the positive route of inquiry, that which transcends 
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mortal inquiry, that the goddess indicates in Fragments 2 and 6. These fragments in 
Truth help us to develop an account of the ‘[...] is [...],’ or the inquiry from which 
learning truly comes. 

Before returning to Plato’s Sophist, it is worth briefly contrasting the Parmenidean 
account with the sophistical account considered in 3.2.2 above. Both Euthydemus 
(representing sophistical thought) and Parmenides take it that that which is said must be, 
and that nonbeing is impossible. But they mean this is very different senses and their 
respective views have very different entailments. For Euthydemus, any utterance 
whatsoever must constitute truth; for Parmenides, by contrast, simple objects given to 
thinking and speech must be in some sense, but truly knowing them and not merely 
opining in regard to them entails understanding their structure with reference to others, or 
the true structure of their participation in others. (For example, day is truly known as co- 
constituted by the privation of night, and hence its participation in nonbeing, etc.) 
Additionally, the sophistical claim that nonbeing is impossible has been qualified; for 
while Parmenides has shown that nonbeing as such is impossible, he has further shown 
that nonbeing is a more complex issue than this in Fragment 6. This is precisely because 
mortal inquiry entails mixing being and nonbeing in an important sense. Plato will have 
the Eleatic Stranger develop an account of this problem and its solution; for now, it is 
important to note that the sense in which nonbeing is impossible has been clarified by the 


discussion of Parmenides’ poem. 
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3.4 That nonbeing is 


3.4.1 The aporia regarding saying ‘what is not’ (237b — 237e) 


With these Parmenidean senses of being, nonbeing, and mortal inquiry 
considered, we are prepared to return to Plato’s Sophist. After citing Parmenides’ poem 
in the context of Parmenides’ claims regarding nonbeing, the Stranger presents an 
argument in several parts that leads to the ultimate conclusion that “Non-being in some 
respect is and that Being in turn is not in some way” (BidCeo8a1 70 TE WN Ov We EoTL KATH 
TL Kai 10 OV AD TAAW cc OK éoTL 1, 241d8-9).!62 The Stranger worries that his account 
might be taken as a ‘parricidal’ attack on Parmenides’ injunction against saying “what is 
not’ at lines 7.1-4, but I hope to show that the two accounts are in greater accord than is 
often supposed. 

The argument concluding that nonbeing in some respect is (16 Té Li] Ov wc EoTL) 
includes several steps, each of which involves the Stranger leading Theaetetus and their 
audience through a series of puzzles that point to the necessary being of nonbeing in an 


important sense. The interrelation of these arguments has been understood in numerous 


162 Commentators disagree widely regarding the scope and meaning of this passage. There is no consensus 
regarding answers even to very basic questions, such as whether the Stranger is here discussing ontology or 
language, whether the Stranger ultimately endorses or rejects the claim that being and nonbeing are 
intertwined, and whether these arguments are intended by the Stranger (or Plato) to be in earnest or in 
sophistical jest. My reading deviates from most commentators in that I take the argument to continue until 
241d; that is, I take the Stranger’s explicit return to Parmenides on the subject nonbeing to be the resolution 
of this issue. (Wiitala 2014b: 60-84 holds a similar view, albeit with a modified structure and based on 
premises regarding the Stranger’s pedagogical response to Theaetetus’ implicit view of being that I am not 
here discussing.) Other interpretations abound. For the view that this passage is concerned only (or 
primarily) with the linguistic utterance of ‘utter nonbeing’ (tO pndapds Sv), see de Rijk 1986: 84-90. For 
interpretations of this passage as entailing ultimate agreement with Parmenides in his alleged injunction 
against thinking ‘what is not,’ see Cornford 1935: 203-209. For a review of interpretations of this passage 
related to modern conceptions of being, see Crivelli 2012: 28-70. 
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ways, !® and I will here break the argument down into three steps, two negative and one 
positive. In each of these moments, the Stranger experiments with different ways of 
conceiving of nonbeing, at first discussing nonbeing in the sense of ‘utter nonbeing’ (t6 
undapdcs dv, which I will connect to the goddess’ notion of what-is-not as such) before 
showing this to be absurd and thus that nonbeing must be conceived of in different terms. 
Put differently, the Stranger will show that nonbeing is not what-is-not as such, but 
instead something else. Reconceiving of nonbeing will be the task in what follows. 

The structure of the argument is as follows: 

(1) In the first, aporetic moment (237b7-e8), the Stranger articulates the absurdity 
of speaking of nonbeing as utter nonbeing or what-is-not as such, concluding that 
“‘nonbeing’ taken in this sense cannot have a referent and inferring from this the absurd 
conclusion that ‘nonbeing’ (thus conceived) cannot be spoken. 

(2) In the second (238a1-239a12), the Stranger considers via a reductio argument 
the unacceptable consequences of asserting that nonbeing cannot be spoken by 
considering the absurdity of the notion that nonbeing does not blend with either quantity 


or being. 


163 Nearly all commentators of whom I am aware break this bit of the dialogue into sub-sections, and the 
divisions suggested by Crivelli 2012: 28-70 and Wiitala 2014b: 60-84 come closest to my own breakdown. 
Crivelli and Wiitala each understand this argument as dividing into four parts: (i) the discussion of the lack 
of referent for, and hence impossibility to say, “what is not’ (237b7-e7); (ii) a reductio argument for the 
necessary ‘numberlessness’ or ‘uncountability’ of ‘what is not’ (238al-c12); (iii) a second reductio 
argument for the necessary blending of ‘what is not’ with being (238d1-239a12); and (iv) the discharge of 
the preceding assumptions and hence the assertion of their opposite, namely, that ‘what is not’ must be and 
be capable of being said (239b1-241c6). I however opt to take (11) and (iii) together as a single moment in 
the argument, given several textual clues suggesting that (i1) has not been resolved by the time of (iii) and 
hence that (ii) and (iii) constitute a single argument about the necessary blending of ‘what is not,’ i.e., with 
count words and with being. For example, at 239a3-4, the Stranger says, “In attaching ‘to be’ [to 
“‘nonbeing,’] wasn’t I conversing with it as though it were a one?” (Cf. 239a6-7 and 239a9-12, where the 
Stranger treats the issues of count words and being as inherently connected.) Because of the close 
relationship between the issues of count words and being, and the reliance of each point on the other, I here 
treat what Crivelli and Wiitala separate into (ii) and (iii) as a single phase of the argument (section 3.4.2 
below). 
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(3) In the third, positive moment (239b1-241c6), the interlocutors discharge the 
assumptions shown to be absurd by the preceding considerations, which forces a shift to 
understanding nonbeing in a new sense. When they consider images and false opinions, 
their findings entail that nonbeing must be in some sense. This will allow for the 
interlocutors to turn to their positive account of being, in which they will determine that 
being is not itself one of the beings but instead is of a different kind, and to be a 
countable thing is to participate in a causal network of relations, the causes of which are 
conceptually prior to and independent of the caused. 

First within the three-part argument regarding nonbeing, the interlocutors address 
the problem of nonbeing and the aporia that it entails: 


ES: [...] And tell me: I suppose we do dare to pronounce Utter-non-being [16 
undapdcs ov, or ‘what in no way is’]? 

THEA: Of course. 

ES: If, then, not as a point of contention or a joke but in earnest, one of 
Parmenides’ listeners had to think it out and to answer the question, “Where must 
this name Non-being be applied?,” how do we think he would use the name — for 
what purpose and for what sort of thing? And how would he show this to the one 
who inquired? 

THEA: You ask a hard question, one that leaves someone like me, I might say, 
entirely at an impasse. 

ES: But this at last is clear: that “Non-being” must not be applied to any beings. 
THEA: How could it be? 

ES: Now if it could not be applied to a being, then anyone who applied it to 
“some” would not apply it correctly. 

THEA: How could he? 

ES: And this is in any case apparent to us: that we always use this expression 
“some” of a being. For to use it alone, naked and isolated, as it were, from all the 
beings — that’s impossible. Or isn’t it? 

THEA: It’s impossible. 

ES: Are you then agreeing because you see that there’s a necessity for him who 
says “some” to being saying “some one’? 

THEA: Just so. 

ES: For you will say that singular “some” is in fact a sign of one, dual “some” of 
two, and plural “some” of many. 

THEA: Of course. 

ES: And so it’s utterly necessary, it seems, that he who says “not some” is saying 
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no-thing at all. 

THEA: Utterly necessary. 

ES: Then we mustn’t grant even this much: that such a man speaks although he 
says nothing. Mustn’t we instead declare that whoever tries to pronounce non- 
being does not even speak? 

THEA: Then the account would reach its ultimate perplexity. 


Févoc: GAAG yp) Spav tadta. Kai wow AéyE: TO UNdALLAS Ov TOALALEV TOD 
pbéyyeo8an; 

Osaitntoc: THs yap ov; 

Févoc: pn Toivov Epldooc Eveka pNdé Tadic, GAA’ Ei oTOvSf] SE0L OVVVONOUVTE 
TWO ANOKPivac0al TAV AKPOATHV Loi yp} TOVOLL’ EXLPEPELV TODTO, TO LN Sv, Ti 
dsokodpEv av sic Ti Kai xi TOIOV AVTOV TE KaATAYPHOAGVaL Kai TH TYVOAVOLEVO 
dEtKkvbva; 

Osaitntosc: yaAETOv pov Kai oxEdov Eizsiv oi ye ELOi TavtTdmaotw GTOpoV. 
Bévoc: Gar’ obv todt6 ye SiAov, Sti TOV Svtwv émi TL TO LN) OV ODK OiCTéOV. 
Osaitntoc: THs yap dv; 

Eévoc: ovKovv Emsinep OVK Ei TO Sv, ODS’ Emi TO Ti PEPOV OPOHs Gv Tic MEpoOt. 
Osaitntoc: THs 6H; 

Eévoc: Kai TODTO Nv Tov PavEpov, Wc Kai TO ‘Ti’ TODTO PTA Ex’ OvTt AEyYOLEV 
EKGOTOTE. LOVOV YUP AVTO AEYELV, DOTEP YOELVOV Kai GTNPHUMLEVOV AO TAV 
OVTMV ATEAVTOV, GOVVATOV. T YAP; 

Osaitntoc: Gdbvatov. 

Bévoc: dpa tide oxon@v EbupNs Oc avayKN TOV TL Agyovta fv yé TL AEyetv; 
Osaitntoc: odtw<. 

Eévoc: voc yap 817) 16 yé ‘ti’ @rjoeic onciov sivar, 10 dé ‘tive’ SvOiV, TO 58 
“TIWEG? TOAADV. 

Osaitntoc: THs yap ov; 

Févoc: tov o€ d1 py Ti AEVOVTA AVvayKALOTATOV, Wc EoikE, TaAVTETAGL UNdév AEyELV. 
@saitntoc: dvayKadtatov Lev Ovv. 

Bévoc: dp’ obv oddé TODTO CVYYWPNTEOV, TO TOV TOLODTOV Aé€yetVv [EV TL, Aéyetv 
LEVTOL LNSEV, GAA’ ODODE AéyEW QaTéov, 6c y’ Av ExryElpf] UN Ov PbEyyeo8an; 
Osaitntoc: TéAOc yoov Gv Amopiacs 0 Adyoc Exot (237b7-e8). 


First, it is important to consider the central notion of ‘utter nonbeing,’ (tO undapds dv, or 


‘what in no way is,’ 237b9), which the Stranger notes that we ‘dare to pronounce.’ The 


precise meaning of this phrase is ambiguous and admits of two possible construals, and 


the term plays a central role in what follows. I argue that each of the dual meanings of 


this phrase in Greek should be heard when the Stranger uses this term.!®* The first sense 


164 Cf, Rosen 1983: 180 for discussion of the two possible construals in Greek, and hence double meaning, 
of T6 undapds dv. By contrast, Seligman 1974: 14-16ff interprets this as a specifically Eleatic notion that 
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is what Rosen calls the ‘nihil absolutum,’ which I take to mean the same as the goddess’ 
‘what-is-not as such.’ !65 This, in other words, is notion of nonbeing itse/f. The second 
sense is, as I would describe it, ‘What is not X, for all values of X.’ This is, to put the 
matter imprecisely, “a particular instance” of nonbeing. It is important to hear both of 
these senses of the phrase in what follows, since either construal in English may 
potentially offer passage into an understanding of the Stranger’s meaning in a given 
instance. Furthermore, upon philosophical reflection, I think we can see the oneness of 
these two senses. To take the second sense first, any given “instance” of ‘not X, for all 
values of X’ is in fact no “instance” at all, for if it was indeed an “instance,” it would 
have at least one value of X, i.e., the value of being an “instance.” ‘What is not X, for all 
values of X’ thus lacks any“thing” to differentiate “itself” from the first sense, or what-is- 
not as such. In this way, these two senses are two seemingly distinct ways of getting at 
the same notion. 

With this stated, we can consider the rest of the passage. After framing the 
problem, the Stranger states that nonbeing cannot be said of a being, and hence neither 
‘some’ (ti, which implies a being) nor quantity are applicable to it. Since ‘not some’ (uu) 
ti) implies no-thing (undév), it seems that the person saying ‘nonbeing’ refers to not even 
one thing (‘Aéyevv [...] undév,’ alternatively ‘says nothing’ or ‘says nothing [of particular 


value or interest.]’)!6 


Plato intends to attack, but I take it instead to be the sort of “common-sense” interpretation of nonbeing 
(e.g., one that the sophist plays on) that the Stranger intends to address and subsequently reject. 

165 Rosen 1983: 180. 

166 The ambiguity of ‘pndév Aéyew’ has been a focus of commentators, and I here indicate three ways in 
which this phrase has been rendered. Ultimately I am not convinced that commitment to any of the 
possible renderings affects my argument, and because each sense helps to give shape to the overall 
argument in its way, I suspect that Plato has the Stranger draw upon this ambiguity deliberately. For 
discussions of this ambiguity, see Cornford 1935: 205 and de Rijk 1986: 84-85. 
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Because this passage draws on abstractions and a Greek vocabulary that does not 
map on directly to linguistic and conceptual frameworks in English, it is worth pausing 
here to consider the reception of this crucial passage among commentators. The 
Stranger’s exact meaning in this passage has puzzled and divided scholars, particularly 
when trying to map these claims onto certain senses of being (civar and its cognates), 
speech (A€éyetv), and nonbeing (undév and its cognates). Following one popular line of 
interpretation, the Stranger is here guilty of an equivocation, conflating different senses 
of ‘being.’!°? That is, according to those following this interpretation, the Stranger seems 
to be saying that falsehood cannot be, since falsehood is equivalent to what is not and to 
say ‘what-is-not is’ entails a contradiction; this contradiction derives (or so the argument 
goes) from multiple senses of ‘is’ at play in the claim ‘what-is-not is.’!©8 Interpreters 
arguing for this type of reading depend on modern distinctions regarding the senses in 
which being is said. That is, the Stranger is here guilty (either unintentionally due to his 


alleged sophism or intentionally and for pedagogical reasons) of confusing veridical 


167 The reticence among commentators, particularly in the mid to late 20" century, to accept this argument 
as valid and not fallacious is perhaps best stated by Wiggins 1971:169, who takes it as granted that “it is 
highly dubious that Plato had the logical apparatus to disentangle these perplexities in exactly the way we 
now should[.]” I will argue in what follows that these commentators misapprehend Plato’s point due to the 
muddles regarding the thinking of being in our own time, and that we would do well to listening to Plato’s 
interlocutors on the subject. 

168 Prominent arguments for the fallaciousness or invalidity of this argument include Wiggins 1971: 268- 
271 and Moravesik 1962: 26. Wiggins holds that the Stranger is fallaciously equivocating regarding the 
meaning of ‘saying something’ when saying ‘that such a man speaks though he says nothing,’ meaning first 
the bare speech act devoid of content and second the identification of some indexical. Moravesik holds that 
the Stranger invalidly infers the meaninglessness of ‘what is not’ due to the emptiness of its extension 
(echoed in Crivelli 1990 and 2012: 40fn43). But I hold that these commentators miss several important 
points. First, the Greek ‘Jegein’ does not map cleanly onto our English ‘to say,’ in that ‘/egein’ suggests a 
response to an ordering principle as implied by the notion of a ‘laying out’ that which is already there. 
Therefore, concepts like bare speech acts are not especially relevant to understanding the Stranger’s claims. 
Secondly, this entails missing the greater perspective regarding being and nonbeing for which I argue 
throughout, as evidenced by Moravcsik’s notion of the ‘empty extension,’ a term (referring as it does to 
non-existence) that would not have made sense to the Stranger (or Plato). Invoking the principle of charity, 
I hope to offer the framework herein for understanding the Stranger’s arguments not as fallacious or 
invalid, but instead as internally consistent. 
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being and existential being, saying first “what is not’ veridically, and second ‘is’ 
existentially. But as argued above (see section 1.1.1), these distinctions do not hold for 
Plato, and readings that entail imposing the modern distinctions onto the notion of being 
articulated in the dialogue threaten to distort the text and cause us to lose sight of its 
valuable insights regarding the unified sense of being as participation. 

Hence I will be arguing for an alternative interpretation, which I think better 
captures the force of the argument. I take it that, most basically, the Stranger is saying 
that ‘what is not’ cannot be brought to thinking and speaking in some important sense. 
The Stranger wants to establish that nonbeing in the sense of utter nonbeing (16 pndandc 
Ov) cannot be pronounced and hence cannot be taken as an object of thought, much the 
same as the goddess demonstrated the impossibility of what-is-not as such. We again see 
that as soon as anything is said ‘to be,’ 1.e., said to be intermixed with ‘is,’ nonbeing in 
the sense of unpredicated being or pure privation is impossible. Furthermore, as the 
Stranger has begun to establish and will later further develop, nonbeing cannot be said to 
be ‘some,’ because ‘some’ implies quantity (either singular, dual, or plural), and quantity 
entails being. Thus ‘nonbeing’ cannot be brought to speech or quantification, since both 
entail being; and if we are to take ‘nonbeing’ to be pure privation, we are hemmed in by 
contradiction. 

Theaetetus twice identifies the aporetic character of these discussions in this 
passage, first at 237c6 and second at 237e8, and these references frame this phase of the 
argument. The first ‘impasse’ Theaetetus indicates follows the question as to where the 
name ‘nonbeing’ must be directed. That is, ‘nonbeing’ is a name, and a name indicates a 


countable, individual unity with a particular nature or essence, and an essence 
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presupposes a definition and the capacity for admitting of true predication.!©® And yet 
this name is puzzling because it seems to negate the possibility of definition, insofar as it 
seems to indicate a nature contrary to definition. This is because definition entails 
drawing on being, or disclosing the structure of a given unity in Jogos, while nonbeing in 
the sense of utter nonbeing suggest a structure that does not draw on being in any way. 

As a preliminary step toward resolving this problem, the Stranger indicates that 
“‘nonbeing’ cannot name or otherwise pick out any one of the beings (237c7-8). This is 
important, and the Stranger will never reject this claim. Instead, this shows that the 
Stranger has now taken up his project of differentiating things that possess certain 
properties from the properties themselves, indicated by the insight that nonbeing is not 
one of the beings, though it remains to be shown that nonbeing’s not being one of the 
beings does not (merely) entail that nonbeing is not. But it remains incumbent upon the 
Stranger to show what (if anything) nonbeing is, if not a being. For now, the Stranger 
adds that the status of ‘nonbeing’ as something other than a being also entails that 
‘nonbeing’ cannot be identified via the term ‘some’ (ti), since ‘some’ implies a whatness 
(i.e., it implies structured being) and number, be it one, two, or many. 

Given these difficulties, the Stranger has Theaetetus address the seeming 
conclusion, that nonbeing’s exclusion from counting implies that it must be understood as 
“not some,’ and hence that whoever says this ‘says no-thing at all’ (tavtamaot undév 


Eye, or ‘in all ways says not even one [thing]’, (237e2).!79 When the Stranger 


169 Cf. McCabe 1994: especially 197. McCabe interprets aspects of this argument differently, but 
nevertheless offers a helpful discussion of the entailments of named individualization in Plato’s thinking. 
170 Or, following Duerlinger 2005: 34, “what lacks any unity” (navtéaot pdév). Duerlinger’s discussion 
of the implications of this formulation for the logic of unity is valuable in teasing out another of the implicit 
senses carried in the Greek and not possible to convey in the English translation. 
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concludes that ‘whoever tries to pronounce (@0éyyeo8a1) nonbeing does not even 

speak,’ !7! Theaetetus indicates the aporetic character of these puzzles for the second time, 
stating that the account has reached its ultimate ‘perplexity’ (Gmopiac, 237e5-8). In other 
words, the Stranger has suggested that ‘pronouncing’ nonbeing does not constitute a 
speech act. Theaetetus finds this to constitute an impasse, but this impasse is ultimately 
provocative and productive,!7? as the Stranger has begun to lay the groundwork for an 


understanding of the being of nonbeing. 


3.4.2 Nonbeing as uncountable and unmixed? (238a — 239a) 


The interlocutors have addressed the problem of saying nonbeing, insofar as 
nonbeing cannot be said to be ‘some,’ since ‘some’ implies quantity, while its opposite 
‘not-some’ refers to no-thing at all. The Stranger next leads Theaetetus through a 
reductio argument that demonstrates the impossibility of taking nonbeing to be unmixed 
with either quantity or being. This argument contains two closely related parts. The 
Stranger states the first half of his argument immediately after Theaetetus has claimed 
that the argument has reached its ‘ultimate perplexity.’ It concerns the necessary sense in 
which nonbeing must partake of quantity, and is as follows, with my roman numerals 
marking claims that I will address below: 

ES: Don’t start talking big yet. For, bless you, the biggest and first of perplexities 

in these matters is still before us. For this perplexity turns out to be about the very 

beginning of the matter. 


THEA: What do you mean? Speak and don’t hold anything back. 
ES: I suppose that (i) one of the things that are may come to be joined with 


171 For a discussion of the various ways in which ‘@@éyyeo8av’ has been and should be translated, including 
entailments for our understanding of the passage as a whole, see Crivelli 2012: 34-36. 
172 Cf. Crivelli 2012: 32. 
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another? 

THEA: Of course. 

ES: But (11) will we claim that one of the things that are can come to be joined to 
non-being? 

THEA: How could that be? 

ES: Now (iii) we set down number as a whole among the things that are. 
THEA: Certainly, if we must set down anything else as being. 

ES: Then (iv) let us in no way attempt to apply plurality or unity of number to 
Non-being. 

THEA: The account asserts, it seems, that it would not be right for us to attempt 
this. 

ES: How, then, could someone utter through his mouth or even grasp in his 
thought 

Non-beings or Non-being apart from number? 

THEA: Say where number comes in. 

ES: (v) Whenever we say “non-beings,” aren’t we attempting to add plurality of 
number 

to them? 

THEA: Certainly. 

ES: And (vi) whenever “non-being,” unity? 

THEA: Very clearly. 

ES: And yet, we claim it’s neither just (6ucaiov)!73 nor correct to link being with 
non-being. 

THEA: You speak very truthfully. 

ES: Do you see then, (vii) that it’s not possible correctly to utter or speak or think 
Non-being [in] itself!74 — that it is unthinkable and unspeakable and unutterable 
and irrational? 

THEA: That’s altogether so. 


Bévoc: unr uéy’ cians: étr yap, © paKkdpte, ot, Kai TATA ye TOV ATOPLOV 1) 
usyiotn Kai TpOtH. mEpi yap adtiv adtod thy Apyv odoa TLYYAVEL. 

Osaitntos: THs Ors; A€ve Kai uNndév AroKvyjoys. 

FEévoc: TO HEV SOVTL TOV MPOGYEVOIT Av TL TOV OVT@V ETEPOV. 

Osaitntoc: THs yap ov; 

Bévoc: pn Svti 6é ti TOV Svtwv pa note TpocytyvecOar Prjcopev Svvatov Eivan; 
Osaitntoc: Kai mHc; 

Févoc: apiWyov d1) TOV OVUTAVTA TOV OvtToV TIBELEV. 

Osaitntoc: eizep ye kai GAAO TI OETEOV Wc Ov. 

Févoc: uN) toivvv und’ ExtyeipOpEev apipod unts WAMO0c pte Ev Mpc TO LU Ov 
TPOOMEPELV. 


173 The use of ‘Sukaiov’ here is a rare moment of seemingly normative language in the Stranger’s ontology, 
and it somewhat recalls the role of justice in mediating between being and nonbeing the Parmenides poem 
(cf. Fragments 1.14 and 8.14, as well as the ‘moral necessity’ [ypy] invoked at lines 1.28, 1.33, 2.5, 6.1, 
8.9, 8.11, 8.45, and 8.54). 

174 Here I deviate from the Brann, et al. translation and render “6 ty Sv abtO KAO’ abTd” as ‘Nonbeing in 
itself? to capture the force of ‘advt6 Ka8’ adt9.’ 
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Osaitntoc: odKOvV Av OPOAs YE, Wc EOLKEV, ETIYELPOILEV, HS MNOL O Adyos. 
Bévoc: ns odv Av 7 Sia tod otdpatoc PbEyEaItO Gv TIC 7} Kai TH Stavoia TO 
naparav AGBou TH pL Svta 7 TO LW Ov yapic apiopLod; 

Osaitntoc: Aéye 11); 

Bévoc: un) 6vta pév émerdav Agymuev, Gpa ovd TAO0c éxryeipodpev apiWpod 
MPOOTWEVOL; 

Osaitntoc: ti UNV; 

Eévoc: pn) ov dé, dpa od 10 év ad; 

Osaitntoc: capéotata ye. 

Févoc: kai pv obte dikatov ye ovte OpPOv MapEv Ov ErtyEtpEtv pL} SvTt 
TPOOUPLOTTELV. 

Osaitntos: AEyEIc GANPEoTATA. 

Bévoc: ovvvoeic obv wc odtE POEyEaoVa1 Svvatov 6pIMc ot’ eineiv obte 
dtavonOfjvat TO LW) Ov avTO KAO’ ATO, GAA’ EoTIV GdLAVONTOV TE Kai GppNToV Kai 
a&0eyKtov Kai GAoyov; 

@saitntoc: navténac1 pév obdv (238al-cl2). 


In (1), the Stranger asserts that being entails intermixing, meaning that to be entails the 
possibility of joining with another.!7> In (ii), the Stranger asserts that nonbeing (which 
he is still treating in the sense of ‘utter nonbeing,’ or ‘what-is-not as such’) necessarily 
excludes intermixing, since any instance of intermixing would entail some kind of being. 
Since, as stated in (iii), number is and hence intermixing with number entails the kind of 
intermixing prohibited for nonbeing identified in (ii), the Stranger concludes in (iv) that 
nonbeing excludes intermixing with number (as a thing that is). Given that all uttering, 
speaking, and thinking (apparently) entails speaking of things in quantities, either (vi) as 
a one (i.e., a whole unity) or (v) as multiple, it follows (vii) that nonbeing is barred from 
uttering, speaking, thinking, and hence from /ogos. 

The notion of joining or intermixing (here ‘mpooyévotito’ 238a6 and 
‘npooytyveo8av’ at 238a9, both forms of ‘apooyiyvopat,’ more literally rendered as 


“coming to be attached to’) marks a return to the considerations of the bifurcatory 


!75 A point that he will flesh out later when considering the view of the late learners, that is, the view that 
being excludes intermixing and all being is identity (see section 5.2.2). 
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divisions, in that division is the study of the intermixing of sameness and difference. If 
we were to assume that nonbeing does not admit of the relationship of intermixing (either 
with being or quantity), we would be left with a conception of nonbeing as unattached to 
anything except ‘itself.’ Hence the Stranger characterizes it as impossible correctly to 
utter or speak or think nonbeing alone, since it is ‘unthinkable’ (Gdtavontov), 
‘unspeakable’ (&pprtov), ‘unutterable’ (G@OeyKtov), and ‘irrational’ (GAoyov). In other 
words, if this were right, nonbeing would be unmixable with anything else, including 
thought, speech, utterance, and Jogos, and the account would lead us to assert that 
nonbeing in itself (tO uy Sv adTO KaB’ adTd) has purely an independent nature that does 
not draw upon other forms to instantiate itself. These contentious notions will be 
challenged in what follows. 

The structure of this stretch of argumentation is similar in many ways to that of 
the sophistical argument for the impossibility of lying considered above (in 3.2.2). 
There, Euthydemus had reached the troubling conclusion that lying is impossible, 
precisely because “‘what-is-not’ cannot be said. Here, by contrast, the Stranger has 
reached the (for now perhaps also troubling) conclusion that ‘what-is-not’ cannot be said, 
but this view will be clarified with respect to the goddess’ insight regarding the 
impossibility of what-is-not as such, or utter nonbeing. Doing so allows the Stranger to 
show the sense in which nonbeing is said. 

The Stranger therefore continues accounting for the absurdity of nonbeing’s 
unmixedness in the reductio argument. To do so, the Stranger makes explicit that the 
resultant account of nonbeing as incapable of mixing entails its own absurdities: 


ES: Then did I speak falsely just now when I said I was going to speak of the 
biggest perplexity concerning it? 
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THEA: Can we speak of one still bigger than this? 

ES: You’re marvelous! Don’t you see that by the very things we’ve said, Non- 
being puts its refuter too into perplexity, and that as a result, whenever someone 
attempts to refute it, he’s compelled to contradict himself about it? 

THEA: What do you mean? Speak still more clearly. 

ES: You mustn’t look for greater clarity within me. For while supposing that 
Non-being must participate in neither one nor many, a little while ago and right 
now I’ve spoken of it as one. For I am saying “Non-being.” You do understand? 
THEA: Yes. 

ES: And yet just a little while ago, I claimed: It is unutterable and unspeakable 
and irrational. Do you follow me? 

THEA: Of course I follow. 

ES: Then in trying to attach “to be,” I was contradicting what was said earlier. 
THEA: Apparently. 

ES: What about this: In attaching “to be,” wasn’t I conversing with it as though it 
were a one? 

THEA: Yes. 

ES: And furthermore, in calling it irrational and inexpressible and unutterable, 
wasn’t I making my speech as though to a one? 

THEA: Of course. 

ES: But we are affirming that if indeed someone is to speak correctly, he must not 
mark it off either as one or as many or even summon it at all; for even with this 
very act of accosting he’d be addressing it in the form of a one. 

THEA: Altogether so. 


Bévoc: dp’ odv éyevodunv dptt Aéyov tiv eyiotnv dnopiav épeiv abdtod népt, 10 
d€ Et1 weil Tia A€éyew GAANV EYOLEV; 

Osaitntoc: tiva 6H; 

Eévoc: © Oavpdote, odK évvosic adtoic ToIc AeYOciow Sti Kai TOV gASyyovta. sic 
anopiav KABioTHOL TO LT] OV OVTWC, MOTE, OMOTAV ADTO ENLYELPT] TI EAEYYELV, 
EVAVTIA AVTOV AVTH TEpi Exeivo AvayKaCeoOat A€yEtv; 

Oeaitntos: THs Orc; Eimé Ett CUMEOTEPOV. 

Févoc: ovodév O€t TO OAMEOTEPOV EV ELLOI OKOTEIV. EYO LEV Yup DTODELEVOS OTE 
EVOG OUTE TOV TOAADV TO LN) Ov OEiv pETExELV, Aptt TE Kai vDv ObTwS Ev ALTO 
elpnka: TO LN) OV YAP ONLL. ovvinc ToL. 

Osaitntoc: vat. 

Eévoc: kai pv ad Kai ourkpov éumpoobev &eOeyKtOv te adTO Kai Gppytov Kai 
dAoyov énv eivat. ovvérn; 

Osaitntoc: SvVETOLAL. THs Yap ov; 

Eévoc: odKodv 16 ye cival TPocdmtEl TEIlpdpEvos évavtia, Toc MPdGVEV EAEvov; 
Osaitntoc: maivy. 

Févoc: Ti d€; TODTO TPOGAATOV ODY Wc Evi SiEAEYOUNV; 

Osaitntoc: vai. 

Eévoc: kai uv GAoyov ye A€yov Kai &pprntov Kai GPVEyKTOV GG YE TPG EV TOV 
AOYOV ETXOLODENV. 

Osaitntoc: THs 5’ Ov; 
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Févoc: papév dé ye deiv, simep OpOGc Tic AEEEL, LNTE HG EV NTE WS TOAAG 

diopifew avd, Wndé TO Tapamav adTO KaAsiv: Evoc yap sidet Kai KATA TADTHV Gv 

TIV TPOOPHOLW TPOGAyOpEdvotto. 

Osaitntoc: navtdnaoi ye (238da-239al2). 

Here the Stranger shows the necessary intermixing, at least in some sense, of being and 
nonbeing. Nonbeing had been conceived previously in the discussion only as utter 
nonbeing, which has been shown to entail the inability to mix broadly and more 
specifically the inability to mix with being and with quantity. But the Stranger now 
shows that this cannot stand. This is because the very terms at play in this account entail 
that nonbeing is posited with reference to quantity, insofar as ‘nonbeing’ entails unity and 
hence oneness, and being, insofar (e.g.) as predicative claims about nonbeing like 
‘nonbeing is irrational’ must draw upon being. Thus nonbeing’s being given to utterance, 
speech, and thought entails that something must be, in some sense, to be drawn upon in 
the account. Likewise, this entails that that sense of nonbeing at play in the account, 
whatever it may be, must itself draw upon being and quantity in some significant sense, 
since it is in a manner that is at rest as a unity available to noetic apprehension and hence 
to discourse. 

The argument beginning from the assumption that nonbeing is not, does not admit 
of the relationship of mixtures, and hence does not intermix with quantity, has been 
shown to be absurd, on the basis of the absurdity (and impossibility) of each conjunct in 
the assumption. Thus nonbeing cannot be conceived narrowly as utter nonbeing, or 
what-is-not as such. Instead, in any instance in which nonbeing is said, the structure of 
being and quantity must be at play at least in some sense, and our attempts at getting at 


utter nonbeing, or what-is-not as such, always fail to constitute this sense of nonbeing to 


our apprehension. 
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More broadly, the Stranger has continued to demonstrate that being does not 
reduce to being a thing. The Stranger is in the midst of helping his audience sort out the 
differences between possessing a quality (i.e., being a thing) and what makes possessing 
qualities possible in the first place (i.e., forms as causes). Nonbeing cannot be a being, 
and yet, given that it is available in some important sense to utterance, speech, and 
thought, it remains an object for discourse. That is, nonbeing is not a being, and yet 
nonbeing is, although the sense in which it is has not yet been made clear. (We will turn 
our attention to this issue in the next chapter.) 

A final, important point should be considered before turning to the Stranger’s 
discussion of what nonbeing is. The Stranger has also shown, although he does not here 
draw this out, that being is being given thought and speech, recalling Parmenides’s view. 
In other words, anything that can be the subject of noesis and discourse must be, at least 
in some sense, and as has been proven by this exercise. These faculties, thinking and 
speaking, are structured by being and draw upon being for their very possibility. This 
again is because all speaking and thinking presuppose the structure of being, as all 
statements (e.g., “Theaetetus sits’) can be reformulated as statements drawing explicitly 
on being (e.g., “Theaetetus is sitting,’ “Theaetetus is the kind of thing for which sitting is 
possible,’ etc.) Thus we have begun to gain positive ground in our overall account of 
being, insofar as being has been shown to be the same as being given to thought and 
speech, and that it has been shown to be of a different ontological kind than all the beings 


themselves. 
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3.4.3 Saying ‘what is not’ (239b — 241e) 


What remains is to determine what exactly nonbeing is, and the interlocutors 
begin to make significant progress in the concluding section of the argument when 
considering what nonbeing must be. Following a brief dramatic interlude in which the 
interlocutors reflect on the enormous difficulty of this issue (239b1-239c10), the Stranger 
suggests that Theaetetus take a more active role to summarize the issue of the apparition- 
making art by accounting for the definition of the image. Theaetetus, making a mistake 
characteristic of many secondary Platonic interlocutors,!7° responds by listing examples, 
offering “the images in water and in mirrors, and what’s more, painted ones and sculpted 
ones and all the other things which, although not of this sort, are different” (239d7-10). 
When the Stranger points out the deficiency of Theaetetus’ mode of response, Theaetetus 
asks in somewhat desperate language, “But stranger, what would we say an image was if 
not another such thing made similar to the true one?” (240a9-11). This distinction 
between ‘the similar’ and ‘the true’ will allow the interlocutors to break through this 
aporetic moment by clarifying the distinction between truth and likeness, as well as the 
notion of privation to which this distinction gives rise. 

This distinction is drawn as follows by the Stranger and Theaetetus, the latter 
perhaps at his most active in the conversation thus far: 


ES: Are you saying “another such true one,” or in what sense are you using 
74 ae 
such? 


176 E.g., Euthyphro at Euthyphro 5d8-e2, Meno at Meno 71e1-72a4, etc. Theaetetus himself had made a 
similar on the preceding day when seeking an account of knowledge with Socrates, first “defining” 
knowledge as “the things that Theodorus teaches [...], geometry and the subjects you enumerated right 
now. Then again there are the crafts such as cobbling, whether you take them together or separately” at 
Theaetetus 146c9-d2. 
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THEA: No way in the sense of “true,” but rather “like.” 

ES: But by “the true” you mean “what genuinely is”? 

THEA: Just so. 

ES: Well then, isn’t the “not true” the contrary of the true? 

THEA: Certainly. 

ES: Then you say the like genuinely is not, if you call it “not true.” 
THEA: Yet in some way it is, after all. 

ES: But not truly, as you say. 

THEA: No, I admit, except it’s genuinely a likeness. !77 


Bévoc: Etepov 58 A€yEtc TOLODTOV GANOwWov, 7] éxi Tivt TO TOLODTOV EizEGC; 

Osaitntosc: ovdapG>s GANOtvov ye, GAA’ EouKds LEV. 

Févoc: apa TO GANnOwov Svtwe Sv A€Eyov; 

Osaitntoc: odtw<. 

Févoc: ti dé; TO U1) GANOwov ap’ évavtiov GANnBodc; 

Osaitntoc: ti unv; 

Févoc: ovk 6vtws OVK Ov Apa AgyEtc TO E0tKkOc, EinEp ATO ye LT] GANOtvov Epéic. 

Osaitntoc: GAA’ EoTL ye UNV TS. 

Févoc: ovKovv GANIAs YE, OT\s. 

Osaitntosc: od yap ovv: TAN y’ sik@v 6vt@c (240a12-b11). 

The interlocutors tease out this distinction as holding between ‘the true’ and ‘the 
like.’ This opposition is between as ‘what (genuinely) is’ and ‘the merely like.’ The 
opposition between these two terms implies that the like is not what (genuinely) is, and 
hence is non-genuinely true. And yet, as Theaetetus himself recognizes, the privatives 
‘non-’ and ‘not’ do not entail ‘utter nonbeing’ (t0 undapds dv). Instead, the merely like 
‘is in some way’ (ott ys unv mac). Put differently, the merely like has genuine being, 
but its genuine being is characterized by its genuine participation in likeness, as opposed 
to ‘genuine’ being in the sense of that being in which its original participates. Thus, the 
interlocutors have begun to consider the as-structure through which being can be 


understood relatively. In other words, qua the genuine being of the original, the merely 


like does not participate. But qua participation in likeness, the merely like participates. 


'77 For a discussion of the grammatical difficulties of this passage and arguments for why a construal 
similar to that of Brann et al. is best, see Runciman 1964: 68. 
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This is a return to the as-structure developed in the division exercises, as (e.g.) the angler 
is expertise qua getting and is not expertise qua making, etc. The interlocutors at first fear 
that this leads to sophistical paradox (240c1-6) but will soon come to realize that this 
inchoate account of the as-structure of being will ultimately offer the way out of the 
sophistical paradox regarding one thing’s being both X and non-X simultaneously. 

The interlocutors return to the issue of apparitions and determine that the sophist’s 
expertise in apparitions entails a sort of ‘deception-inducing,’ leading the beholder ‘to 
opine falsely’ (wevdt| d0EaCetv), or to opine “the contrary of things that are’ (240d1-7). 
After a brief consideration of four different senses of falsity (240e1-241a2), the 
interlocutors consider the sophistical objection when accounting for being and nonbeing 
as intermixed. But the Stranger addresses the necessary entailments of the arguments as 
follows: 

In defending ourselves we’ll be compelled to put the argument of my father 

Parmenides to the test, and to force our way to the conclusion that Non-being in 

some respect is and that Being in turn is not in some way. [...] For as long as 

these things are neither refuted nor agreed upon, hardly anyone who talks about 
false speeches or opinions — whether about images or likenesses or imitations or 
apparitions themselves or about all the arts that concern them — hardly anyone 
will be able to avoid being ridiculous, since he’ll be compelled to contradict 
himself (241d6-9, d12-e6). 
The project of making sense of this seeming “contradiction” will continue as the 
interlocutors progress deeper into the investigation, turning next to the nature of being 
and its necessary structure. To summarize for now, the interlocutors have determined 
that ‘to be’ is not merely to be a being, since they have shown that being is being given to 
thought and speech and hence that nonbeing must be in a sense. Given this, it must be 


the case that being is aspectual, and there must be a particular as-structure by which being 


in seemingly opposed senses can be simultaneously co-present. 
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This will help the interlocutors address the problem of being and nonbeing of 
apparitions, which are /ike their original but are not their original. Apparitions in this 
way demonstrate the necessary intermixing of being and nonbeing in that they are, as 
evidenced by their being in the mode of likeness, and they are not, as is apparent by their 
not being the original. Given that ‘nonbeing’ in some sense is, it became necessary to 
clarify the nature of nonbeing with respect not to its opposition to being (since 
Parmenides’ goddess has shown that this is impossible), but instead its status as 
differentiation between things that are, or difference, in a sense that will be sorted out in 
what follows. The point of the passage will furthermore be for the Stranger to show that 
nonbeing cannot be thought as a being, because all being is in a certain way and 
nonbeing, were it itself to be a being, would necessarily be in no way. But because 
nonbeing is spoken and thought, it must be in some way. This way, we will learn, is as 
the form otherness, later to be clarified as constitutive and determinate negation (see 
section 5.3.2). Finally, this is significant insofar as it indicates the proper and improper 
way of thinking about forms, like the form of otherness (nonbeing). The improper way 
of thinking of forms entails thinking of them in terms of their own self-predication, or as 
participants in their own nature, suggesting (e.g.) that nonbeing must itself not be. 
Instead, the proper way of thinking of forms is as timeless causes, which cause (among 
other things) the nature of spatiotemporal things that participate in the forms’ nature. The 
Stranger will continue to develop these conceptions as he turns to thinking of being and 


structure in what follows. 
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3.5 Chapter 3 Conclusion: Ways of thinking nonbeing 


To conclude Chapter 3, let us retrace the four views of nonbeing that we have 
considered herein, noting their entailments for our view of being and value (if any) in 
what follows, and then consider the transformed perspective of nonbeing that such 
considerations have yielded. The four views of nonbeing are as follows: 

I. The sophistical view of being and nonbeing. Upon this view, nonbeing — and, a 
fortiori, lying — are impossible, because anything spoken must be, i.e., be true. From this 
it follows that any complex proposition that is said must be and cannot not be, because 
any indication whatsoever entails being and truth. But this view is flawed insofar as it 
conflates self-sameness with claims about the truth of the structure of a being, e.g., it 
entails suggesting that a structured claim ‘X is Y’ must be true insofar as ‘X’ and ‘Y’ are 
truly picked out in their respective instances of self-sameness. In other words, on this 
view, because ‘X’ is truly X and ‘Y’ is truly Y, ‘X is Y’ must be true. But truly picking 
out discrete entities in their self-sameness does not entail truly identifying their nature, 
structure, or participation in forms other than sameness. Hence this view of being based 
upon an alleged but fallacious sense of nonbeing is deficient. 

II. The Parmenidean account of the mortal view. Upon this view, entities are 
understood with reference to their sameness across instances that accords with the powers 
of those basic ontological constituents that compose beings with reference to their 
constitutive, elemental powers. This view is an improvement upon the sophistical view 
in that it introduced the notion of sameness across beings with reference to a kind of 


participation that is lacking in the sophistical view, which entailed treating all instances 
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of intermixing among beings as equally true. This mortal view is deficient, however, 
insofar as it entails failing to see the co-constitutive unity and sameness (in some sense 
still to be determined) of the basic ontological elements themselves. Mortals miss that 
light’s not being night is possible precisely insofar as night’s nonbeing (in the sense of 
constitutive absence) makes possible the being of light. In this way, the mortal view 
lacks an account of the being of the ontological elements, and therefore entails missing 
the role of nonbeing as an ontological kind. 

IH. The Parmenidean account of ‘[...] is [...]?. This route of inquiry is made 
possible by moving beyond the mortal view (II) by trying to take up the notion of what- 
is-not as such, and, upon finding it impossible, seeing the necessity of being in the sense 
in which being is unopposed. Like (I), this entails that that which is given to speech and 
thought must be in a sense, but only insofar as it is given as a discrete entity and not a 
complex assertion of the kind ‘X is Y.’ That is, III entails seeing the necessary being of a 
given simple entity, but does not entail the troubling, necessary truth of any complex 
proposition as was the case in (1); this is because it does not hinge on the confusion 
between self-sameness and participation in (other) forms evident in (1). 

IV. The Platonic account of nonbeing. This view of nonbeing so far has been 
established on the basis of the impossibility of saying nonbeing in the sense of utter 
nonbeing or what-is-not as such, along with the further need for an explicit account of 
nonbeing following the self-evident truth of nonbeing’s availability to thinking and 
speech in some important sense. This account will continue to be developed in what 
follows, and the notion of nonbeing in this account will ultimately be situated as a mode 


within the form of otherness, one of the necessary ontological kinds. Nonbeing in this 
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sense is not opposed to being, but instead is opposed to sameness, and will be shown to 
be equally as necessary as is being for the givenness of beings in space and time. 

These considerations have demonstrated that nonbeing is, and hence that 
nonbeing is subject to structure of intermixing as much as other entities. The 
impossibility of what-is-not as such has demonstrated the necessary intermixing of being 
with nonbeing, and hence the structure of intermixing more broadly, in any instance in 
which being is said. But these considerations have also shown that nonbeing cannot be a 
being, but instead must be of a different kind. The Stranger will develop his account of 
the kind of nonbeing as a necessary ontological constituent, and the nature and 


significance of necessary ontological kinds more broadly. 


CHAPTER 4. BEING (242A — 249b) 


4.1 Chapter 4 Introduction: The ‘history’ of thinking being (242a — 243d) 

After transforming their perspective of nonbeing, the interlocutors turn to the 
central notion of being (242a — 249d).!78 In this chapter I discuss the views of being that 
the interlocutors find within the ‘history’ of thinking being and subsequently critique, as 
well as the key distinctions between thing and form, the account of wholeness, and the 
notion of goodness that are developed throughout and act as the groundwork for the 
positive view of being as the power (d0vaytc) to affect and be affected (247d8-e5) that 


the interlocutors establish. In this way, this section of the dialogue on being contains 


'78 Klein 1977: 40 rightly notes that therefore being is at the textual, as well as the conceptual, center of the 
dialogue. 
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both a critical account of the ‘previous’ ways of thinking of being and a positive account 
of being that arises from these considerations and is developed both explicitly and 
implicitly in the discussion. After introducing each of these threads separately here in the 
introduction, I will trace them out as they are developed together in the rest of the 
chapter. 

The critical account in this stretch of text entails addressing four previous ways of 
conceiving being. The first two of these views regard the ‘how much’ or ‘count’ (60a) 
of being, which are (1) the ‘pluralist’ view that being is many and (2) the ‘monist’ view 
that being is one; this is followed by discussion of two further views regarding the 
‘whatness’ (1oia) of being, which are (3) the view attributed to the ‘giants’ that being is 
coextensive with and exhausted by bodily nature; and (4) the view attributed to the 
‘friends of forms’ that being is only that which is permanent and changeless, and hence 
that all bodily nature is truly characterized as a kind of becoming that is somehow 
‘outside’ being. The Stranger shows that each of these is deficient insofar as each entails 
an ‘exclusionary’ ontology, i.e., is an account of which beings qualify as being in the 
‘proper’ sense. Furthermore, the Stranger shows that many of these views entails 
erroneously conceiving of being on the model of a thing in space and time.!79 

That the previous ontologists are committed to a view of being on the model of 
things in space and time allows the Stranger to develop an alternative that sets up his 
positive account. The Stranger introduces the distinction between what it is to participate 
in being in a certain way and what it is to be in that sense. Put differently, he introduces 


the distinction between what it is for XY to be F and what it is to be F. A second, related 


179 Cf. Seligman 1974: 23-24, D. Miller 2004. 
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distinction that the Stranger develops is between what it is to change, and what it is to 
cause to change. In other words, the Stranger works out the distinction between what it is 
for X to become Y and what it is to cause to become Y. Finally, the Stranger works out 
what it is to be a whole that is composed by a part structure that does not compromise the 
whole’s identity as a one. Using this distinction, he will show that structured wholeness 
characterizes not only things in space and time, but also forms (i.e., natures and causes) 
as well in the sense in which forms are given to knowing and speech. These distinctions 
give shape to the Stranger’s explicit definition of being as the power to affect and be 
affected (or simply ‘being as power’). Stated as such, the form being can be understood 
as the essence of what it is to be, and participants in being as those who are and are 
caused to be. I will argue that the interlocutors ultimately show that this power is the 
power of commingling, or the power of participation. That is, to be is to have the power 
either to affect or be affected by that which lies without, both of which entail self-and- 
other relations with that which is outside oneself. Therefore, to be is to be engaged in a 
relationship of participation with the structures of determinacy that lie without. Finally, 
these relations can be engaged with either well or poorly, and thus the account requires a 
consideration of the ontological nature of goodness. These conceptions will guide the 
interlocutors as they turn to ontological structure (considered below in Chapter 5). 
Before addressing the four views and by way of setup, the Stranger and 
Theaetetus begin by considering these issues with reference to the ‘history’ of thinking 
being in the broader Greek tradition up to their time, including some implicit and explicit 


references to mythology and the views held by those who are known in our day as 
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Presocratic philosophers.!8° Because this setup is of much historical and philosophical 
interest to this discussion, it is worth reviewing briefly here. The Stranger begins by 
stating that “Parmenides and everybody else!*! talked to us casually when they rushed 
into a judgment about marking off the ‘how many’ and the ‘what sort’ [1600 te Kai 2oia] 
of beings” (242c5-8). He considers the ‘stories’ told to us previously, beginning with the 
account that ‘beings are three’ and engaged in war, strife, marriage, and consummation 
(242c11-d2); next that ‘beings are two — “wet and dry” or “hot and cold’ (242d3-4); and, 
third, the view that the Stranger associates with ‘the Eleatic tribe [...] starting with 
Xenophanes and even before that’ that entails holding that ‘all things’ are one (242d4-8). 
The Stranger associates the final possibility with the ‘Ionian and later some Sicilian 
Muses’ and describes it as the “woven-together’ view that ‘being is both many and one, 
and that it is held together by enmity and friendship’ (242e1-3).!82 The ‘softer’ 
alternative to the fourth view is that ‘sometimes, under the influence of Aphrodite, the All 
is one and friendly, and other times it is many and at war with itself through some strife’ 
(242¢4-243a2). 

The Stranger seems to imply that these views are exhaustive of the ways in which 
one could account for being as ontological composition in terms of a countable number, 
180 Much work has been done to address the question of whom the Stranger implicitly has in mind in 
describing these competing ontologies. Because it is beyond the scope of my questions regarding the 
nature of being here, I will generally remain agnostic regarding the identities of unnamed ancient 
ontologists in this passage. My only firm stance regarding these issues is negative in character, in that I 
hold (pace McCabe 2000) that the Stranger does not intend attacks on Parmenides specifically except 
instances in which he makes this explicit. For discussions of some possible implicit identities of these 
ontologists described in the Stranger’s exposition on the ‘history’ of thinking being, see Fowler 1912: 371, 
Seligman 1974: 22-23, Bluck 1975: 81-82, Klein 1977: 39, Notomi 1999: 216, and McCabe 2000: 64-65. 
181 As Rosen 1983: 205 rightly notes, this passage demonstrates that the Stranger and Theaetetus are not ‘at 
war’ solely with Parmenides, but instead with all predecessors. 

182 The Stranger does not go on explicitly to discuss the view that being is ‘one and many,’ but the model 
that he uses to describe this view seems to be simply a combination of the views that being is one and that 


it is many, 1.e., in both cases in terms relevant to beings in space and time. Therefore, a hybrid of the 
Stranger’s critiques of these two views separately is applicable. 
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be it one, two, many, or both one and many. At the very least, such possibilities seem 
logically exhaustive on the surface of things, of which the Stranger is very likely aware. 
He indicates various ways of describing being’s whatness but will focus on the broad 
ontological categories of (i) the bodily and (ii) the unchanging (Gkivytoc)!® and hence 
non-bodily when addressing the possible ‘whatness’ views directly. With this general 
‘historical’ narrative stated, the interlocutors are prepared to turn to each of the most 


promising views and consider their strengths and weaknesses. 


4.2 Being’s ‘how much’ (242a — 245e) 


4.2.1 The pluralists (243d — 244b) 


The Stranger addresses the deficiency of each of these views in turn, beginning 
with the pluralists, '§4 or those ‘who say that all things are hot and cold or some such two’ 


(243d9-10).!8> Put differently, the Stranger is concerned here to attack the view that the 


183 The Greek verb ktvéw and noun Kivyotc cover a semantic range that is difficult to capture in English. 
This includes both ‘I move’ and ‘I change,’ in the transitive sense, and ‘movement’ and ‘change,’ 
respectively. At the risk of muddying the picture, in what follows I often replace these Greek terms with 
references either to motion or change to suit the context of a given claim. They should be understood in a 
univocal sense, however. 

184 The view that the Stranger describes is, properly speaking, a dualist view, and the Stranger speaks of it 
consistently as such. The critique of this position in dualist terms applies a fortiori to pluralists positing 
more than two atomic elements as being, however, and because of this I take it that the point is to show the 
error inherent in any pluralistic account (cf. Crivelli 2012: 70-75). Hence here I understand this passage as 
a critique of pluralism broadly, not dualism specifically, and refer to the view and thinkers who hold it 
accordingly. Nevertheless, dualism is a relevant version of pluralism for many reasons, especially in this 
context for its echoing the errors of mortals in positing two ‘separate’ but ‘equal’ forms that Parmenides’ 
goddess describes (see section 3.3.2). 

185 Whether these need be understood as material principles is ambiguous, but I follow Moravesik 1962: 29 
and Bluck 1975: 69 in assuming that nothing decisive hinges on this distinction, since the problems that the 
Stranger and Theaetetus will identify relate (here at least) to number, not the nature of the thing being 
counted. I suspect, moreover, that this ambiguity is meant to draw our attention to the fact that these issues 
have not been thought through properly by the ontologists advocating for such views, preparing the way for 
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all can be explained through a list of a certain kind of causally prior thing, namely, 
elements in space and time that constitute bodies but themselves are not (according to 
those holding this view, anyway) constituted by anything prior or more basic. His 
rejection of this view receives little space in the dialogue, since even when given the 
benefit of several different interpretations, the pluralistic account is quickly shown to 
entail contradiction or impossibility. The discussion nevertheless is illuminative of the 
central mistake regarding thinking being at play throughout the history that the Stranger 
covers, that is, the mistake of thinking of being in terms proper to beings in space and 
time.!8¢ It also presents the occasion to reflect on the value of Parmenides’ goddess’ 
account of the deficiencies of mortal scientific inquiry. The Stranger speaks for the 
pluralists, representing their view on the matter in the following exchange, with my 
roman numerals indicating the three interpretive responses that the Stranger anticipates 
and that I will unpack below: 


ES: “Come then, all of you who say that all things are hot or cold or some such 
two — what are you uttering that applies to both, when you declare each to be? 
How are we to understand this ‘to be’ of yours? Is it (i) a third besides those two, 
and should we posit that, according to you, the All is three and no longer two? 
For surely (ii) when you call the one or the other of the pair Being, you’re not 
saying that both simultaneously are. For in both cases, the pair would be pretty 
much one but not two.” 

THEA: What you say is true. 

ES: “But (i11) do you want to call both together being?” 

THEA: Perhaps. 

ES: “But friends,” we’ll declare, “even so, the two would be said very clearly to 
be one.” 

THEA: You’ve spoken very correctly. 


Bévoc: ‘péps, Od001 Veppov Kai woyxpov 7] tive S60 Toot Ta MéVvT’ sivat Mate, 


ti mote “pa todt’ én’ doi PbéyyeoOs, Aéyovtec GMM Kai EKdtEpov Eivar; Ti TO 


the Stranger’s turn to an ontology based on principles that cannot be conceived on the model of space and 
time. 

186 Cf. D. Miller 2004: 341-343 for a discussion of this mistake in this context. Miller phrases this problem 
in terms of the entailments of dualism, but I suggest that this problem spans pluralism more broadly. 
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EiVAL TODTO DTOAGBOLLEV DLAV; MOTEPOV TPitov Tapa TH dvO éKkeiva, Kai TPia TO 
TAV OAAG LN SVO Ett KAO’ DUG TIO@LEV; OD YAP TOV ToOIV YE SvVOTV KAAODVTEG 
OatTEpOV Sv GUMOTEPA OLOIWs Eival AsyETE: OYESOV YUP Av GUPOTEPas Ev, GAA’ OD 
dvo sitny.’ 
Osaitntoc: GANOA Aéystc. 
Bévoc: ‘dAX’ dpa ye Ta Gpp@ PovAscbe KaAEiv Sv;’ 
Osaitntoc: iows. 
Févoc: ‘GAA’, © otro,’ PnooEV, ‘Kav OVT@ TH SVO A€yolT’ AV CaPEOTATE Ev.’ 
Osaitntoc: op8d6tata sipnKac. (243d11-e7). 
Here the Stranger points to the difficulty of advocating for pluralistic accounts of being 
generally. He suggests three possible interpretations of the pluralistic view of multiple 
elements as constituting being most basically, which are as follows: 
(1) the being that is common to each of the elements when saying that the 
elements ‘are’ is an additional element, i.e., one that adds to their count; 
(11) one or another of the elements is being most essentially while the other(s) is 
not or are not; 
(iii) the conglomeration of the elements together is itself being. 
The Stranger quickly shows each of these to be untenable. As I discuss the passage, I 
will use the Stranger’s paradigm of hot and cold!8’ (although this critique would of 
course apply equally to the elements of any pluralistic account)!88 to consider these 
possibilities to illustrate the Stranger’s reasoning as I understand it. The Stranger will 


show that each of these fails even on its own terms, either because it leads to an infinite 


regress or lapses back into monism. To indicate the deeper failure of these ways of 


187 Tt is unclear whether the Stranger here has in mind the hot and cold as masses of hot and cold stuff (as 
argued by Frede 1996: 186-187) or the kinds the hot and the cold (as argued by Cornford 1935: 219, 
Crombie 1963: 390, D. Miller 2004: 341, and Crivelli 2012: 75). My own view is that the pluralists have 
failed to think through precisely this distinction, forcing them into muddled and inconsistent thinking 
regarding the difference between these two categories; cf. Crivelli 2012: 75 fn. 12. 

188 Cf, Wedin 1980: 268, Crivelli 2012: 73. 
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thinking, I will connect them to our previous discussion of Parmenides’ goddess’s 
account of mortal inquiry. 

The first possible interpretation of the pluralist account is (i) that the being that is 
indicated and at play in a pluralistic account like ‘the hot and cold are’ is an additional 
thing to be counted. That we now have one more than we started with — that is, now hot 
and cold, plus being — is troubling, and leads to several possibilities. If, on the one hand, 
the additional element (being) is taken just to add to the ‘count’ of the elements that 
constitute being, then we at least face an infinite regress, since another entity will need to 
be posited by which hot, cold, and being all are, ad infinitum. More deeply, we are 
reminded here of the goddess’ critique of mortal inquiry for its entailing the failure to 
grasp the underlying oneness that makes plurality possible. In other words, this account 
entails missing the goddess’ insight that ontological elements must share in something in 
common, both constitutively and fundamentally. 

If, on the other hand, the pluralists grasp this problem and acknowledge the 
rootedness of two elements (hot and cold) in the third (being), then the account as it now 
stands has lapsed back into a kind of monism. This is because it entails positing one of 
the three elements as more ‘elemental’ than, or conceptually and causally prior to, the 


others, insofar as being is that which explains the others in their commonness.!8? That is, 


189 The most significant interpretive issue regarding this passage as related to pluralism more broadly as 
opposed to dualism more narrowly regards the Stranger’s first refutation (i), that is, of the possibility that 
the account that the hot and the cold together are entails that a third thing, namely being, must also be at 
play in this ontology. Ifthe interlocutors’ main task in this section is to critique dualism, then the mere 
mention of a third thing (being) suggests that the account has faltered. But in my interpretation, accounting 
for the mere presence of a third thing is insufficient for capturing the nature of this critique. The problem is 
not that more than two things are present, but instead that one of the things (being) has a kind of conceptual 
priority over all the other things (hot and cold). Thus construed, this critique would apply to any pluralistic 
account, e.g., the claim that fire, earth, water, and air all are, insofar as it entails positing a fifth entity 
(being) with a greater level of conceptual priority than the other four elements; cf. Sallis 1975: 490, though 
Sallis discusses this issue in terms of dualism. Notomi 1999: 215 has a similar view. Crivelli 2012: 73-75 
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this is no longer an account of multiple constitutive elements, but instead a single 
constitutive element (being) and its role in supporting other further, subservient elements 
(hot and cold). Therefore, this account has lapsed into monism and is no pluralistic 
account at all. 

Another possible interpretation of the pluralist account is (11) that one element is 
most essentially while the other(s) is not or are not, e.g., hot is, cold is not (as the 
Stranger points to the possibility of “call[ing] the one or the other of the pair Being” at 
243e4-6). In this case, one element (e.g., hot) indicates being, or more precisely is being, 
and the other(s) (e.g., cold) indicate(s) the privation of being. But in this interpretation, 
being is again one, e.g., hotness, while its opposite is not. Thus it has again lapsed into 
monism. But to consider the deeper implication, this account has become incoherent 
insofar as one element has laid claim to the grounds by which all elements had been 
posited at the expense of the others. In other words, it entails a fundamental 
misapprehension of the nature of the hotness to suggest that only it truly is in the 
constitutive sense while its opposite, coldness, simply is not. Granted, any instance of 
heat entails the absence of coldness in this particular instance. But constitutively, the 
goddess has taught us that the being of the hot is determined from without by the being in 
the form of non-presence of the cold. Again, this view has failed insofar as it has lapsed 
back into monism; but more profoundly, we see that this is not in fact an account of being 
at all, but instead an account of material conditions that entails missing that upon which 


materiality depends in the first place. 


discusses several rival interpretations of the Stranger’s point in this passage. Perhaps the best articulation 
of the rival view — that the dualist position is rejected because it entails that one element must participate in 
its opposite — is Moravesik 1962: 29. For an alternative interpretation of the reasons why the third entity of 
being challenges this account that Crivelli does not cite, see Ray 1984: 20-21. 
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Finally, it could be the case (iii) that being simply is the tension between hot and 
cold as opposites, as the Stranger suggests when asking whether the monists simply want 
to call being the two taken together (244a1-2). While this is an appealing alternative, it 
too lapses into monism, as being is now one (that which sustains the hot and the cold 
equally), not multiple. This further suggests the need for the kind of account that the 
goddess gave when critiquing mortal inquiry, since the ‘tension’ between hot and cold 
indicates the foundedness of the two elements upon something common and causally 
prior to them both. 

The pluralistic account has therefore been shown to be untenable. The Stranger 
has demonstrated that any pluralistic conception of being requires a prior conceptual 
unity through which each can be posited. Any account of a self-sufficient plurality is 
explanatorily inadequate insofar as it neglects the ground by which a plurality could 
simultaneously be, or be in the alleged mode of self-sufficiency, etc.!9° Furthermore, this 
has offered the opportunity to reflect on the persistent error in ontological thinking of 
conceiving of being as a thing in space and time. The pluralists have failed to 
differentiate between heat as a property and heat as an object that exhibits that property. 
The pluralists, that is, treat their constitutive ontological elements as self-predicating and 
explanatorily self-exhaustive, i.e., not caused by anything prior and not explained with 
reference to anything further. 

The Stranger summarizes his response to the pluralists’ view by addressing them 
as follows: 

Then since we’ve reached an impasse, you make sufficiently apparent to us what 


in the world you want to point to whenever you utter ‘being.’ For it’s clear that 
you’ve recognized these things for a long time, while we supposed we knew 


190 Cf. Flower 1984: 7. 
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earlier, but have now reached an impasse. So teach us this very thing first of all, 
so that we may not opine that we understand what’s said by you when the 
complete contrary is the case. 


EMELON TOIVEV TLIEIS NOPHKALEV, DUEIC ALTA Hiv Eu~aviCete ikavdc, Ti MOTE 
BovAsoe onpaivew OndTav Ov OOEyyNOVE. SHAOV YAP Ws DUEIC HEV TADTA TAAAL 
yiyvooxetse, hic 5é Tp tod ev MopE0a, vdv 8’ AroprjKkapev. SiSdoKete ODV 
MPOTOV TODT AVTO NLA, va UN sogaCapev pavOdvetv Lév TH AsyOLEVa TAP’ 
DUdV, TO SE TOVTOD YiyvyTal TaV TovVavTiov (244a4-b1). 


The account demands a clarification of the means by which the allegedly opposed 
elements have been simultaneously posited. As a potential means of clarification, the 
interlocutors turn to the monists, whose view seems promising on the surface of things 


for helping to get through the current impasse but will lead to complications of its own. 


4.2.2 The monists: names (244b — 244d) 


The interlocutors thus turn to monism. They speak of throughout in what I will 
call its ‘naive’ form, which is the view that the claim ‘all is one’ entails the further 
supposition that ‘all is not many.’!9! Of course, monistic accounts are closely associated 
with the Stranger’s fellow Eleatic thinkers, including certain longstanding traditions of 


interpreting Parmenides, Zeno, and their ‘comrades.’!9? Thus, through the Stranger’s 


191 T use the term ‘naive monism’ throughout to name the kind of monistic account that entails taking it that 
being is entirely one and hence lacks complexity of any kind. The meaning of this will, I hope, become 
clear in what follows. 

192 Because of this, many consider this stretch of argument to be against Parmenides himself (see, e.g., 
Brown 1998: 185 and McCabe 2000: 66-73.) But I think it is a mistake to associate this critique of monism 
too closely with a critique of Parmenides. Although the Stranger does invoke a claim of Parmenides’ to 
flesh out the monistic account, he is nevertheless careful to describe his response as directed at “those” who 
posit a monistic account, in contrast to other moments in the text when makes clear that he is addressing 
Parmenides’ account more specifically (cf. 241d, 258c). In the Parmenides dialogue, Plato takes similar 
measures to separate Parmenides’ claim that “all is one’ from the subsequent Eleatic claim that ‘all is not 
many’ (cf. Miller 1980: 25-36, Sanday 2009). Furthermore, there is good reason to think that the Stranger is 
referring to the Parmenides poem merely as a rhetorical device when attributing to the monists the view 
that the One is a whole of parts, and strong evidence to suggest that Parmenides in fact held an opposing 
view to that which the Stranger suggests here. Therefore, I take it, pace McCabe and others, that this is not 
a critique of Parmenides specifically but instead of naive monism in the Eleatic tradition. 
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Eleatic connections, the discussion in the Sophist is cast dramatically in the context of the 
history of this view. Despite himself being rooted in and therefore indebted to this 
tradition through his Eleatic identity, the Stranger will ultimately show the impossibility 
of positing a naively monistic account, therefore indicating the necessity of an alternative. 
He will show ultimately that necessary being must entail structure, and hence plurality, in 
a meaningful sense. The sense of this plurality will come from his clarification of nature 
of wholeness and part-whole structure. 

The Stranger presents two interconnected reasons for the failure of naive monism 
in separate but parallel moments in his dialectical argument.!*? The first of these is the 
problem of the pluralizing effect of names (244b6-244d13),!% and the second related to 
structure (244d14-245e2);!95 these are followed by a brief summary of the difficulties 
regarding thinking being that these two problems indicate (245e3-246a2).!9° The 
Stranger’s argument addressing the first problem is that a properly monistic account 
cannot be articulated, as any account entails disclosing the causally and conceptually 
prior and posterior structure of the accounted object in terms that explain the object but 
that object itself does not explain. His argument in response to the second problem is that 
objects both imply and necessarily require a given structure to instantiate their nature, as 
the Stranger will demonstrate by considering the problem of parts and wholes. In other 
words, the Stranger shows that both accounts and beings entail a kind of complexity that 
193 Cf, Bluck 1975: 72-82, who explains the interconnections of these moments of the argument in depth 
and contra those who take these to be strictly separate arguments, such as Moravesik 1962: 31 and 
Runciman 1964: 74. 

194 Called the ‘semantic argument’ by some (e.g., Ambuel 2007, Wiitala 201 4b). 

195 There is much corruption and disagreement within the manuscript tradition regarding this passage. I 
follow the Robinson edition (in Duke, et al. 1995). For discussions of the entailments of various 
manuscripts and their interpretations, see Bluck 1975: 72 and Crivelli 2012: 78 fn. 39. 


196 Cf, Harte 2002: 101 and D. Miller 2004: 343-344 for further discussion of this passage that I draw on 
throughout this section. 
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monistic ontologies (i.e., in their naive form) cannot capture. The Stranger thus will 
suggest that a different kind of account is required, and one that entails positing the 
necessary composite structure that allegedly primary ontological components (e.g., ‘the 
hot’) require. 

Furthermore, the Stranger will continue to develop his implicit account of the 
problem in the history of ontology of accounting for being in terms proper to beings. To 
this end, in this section the Stranger first identifies the distinction between an object’s 
being in a certain way (‘X is F’) and a certain way of being (what it is ‘to be F.’) This 
comes in an introductory form in the distinction between a thing’s being a One and what 
it must mean to be One itself. 

The Stranger begins by considering the issue of the plurality of names. 
Addressing ‘those who say that the All is one,’ !97 the Stranger asks ‘what in the world’ 
being would be according to such a view: 


ES: [...] “I suppose you claim that one alone is.” “We do,” they will claim. Isn’t 
this so? 

THEA: Yes. 

ES: “What about this: Do you call something ‘being’?” 

THEA: Yes. 

ES: “Is it the very thing you call ‘one’ — using two names for the same thing — or 
what?” 

THEA: What’s their answer to this, Stranger? 

ES: It’s clear, Theaetetus, that it’s not at all easy for the man who assumes this 
hypothesis to answer what’s now being asked — or anything else. 

THEA: How so? 

ES: I suppose it’s ridiculous for the man who posits nothing but one to agree that 
two names are. 

THEA: Of course. 

ES: And all in all it would not be reasonable to be receptive to one who says that 
any name is. 

THEA: In what way? 

ES: I suppose that in positing the name as other than the thing, he asserts a pair. 


197 For a helpful discussion of this dialectical method (methodos) of address, see McCabe 2000: 66-67, 
especially footnotes 27 and 31. 
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THEA: Yes. 

ES: Moreover, if he posits the name as the same as the thing, either he’ll be 
compelled to say that it’s the name of nothing; or if he claims that it’s the name of 
something, it will follow that the name is only the name of a name and of nothing 
else. 

THEA: Just so. 

ES: And “the One” will be the name that goes with One; and the One will in turn 
go with the name. 

THEA: That’s necessary. 


Févoc: ti 5g; mapd TOv Ev 10 TaV AcyOvt@v ap’ ob nEvoTéov sic SUVaLV Ti MOTE 
AEYOVOL TO Ov; 

Osaitntos: THs yap ov; 

Bévoc: 165¢ toivev anoxptwéobav. ‘Ev 20d Mate LOvov Eivat;’ — ‘papév yap,’ 
@noovoty. 1 yap; 

Osaitntoc: vat. 

Févoc: ‘ti o€; Ov KOAEITE T1;’ 

Osaitntoc: vat. 

Févoc: ‘motepov SmEp Ev, ETL TH AVT TPOOYPHLEVOL SvOiv OVOLGOLW, 1 1Ac;’ 
@saitntoc: tic obv adtOIC 1 Meta TOdT’, H EsvE, ANOKPtOIGc; 

Bévoc: Sijov, © Osaitnte, 611 7 TabtHV Tv n60Eow dnoVELEVO TPdC TO VV 
EpO@TNVEV Kai TPdc GAAO SE OTLODV OD TAVTOV PHOTOV ANOKpivac#aL. 
Osaitntoc: 1c; 

Eévoc: 16 te 860 6vOpaTA OpoAoyeiv sivat uNndév OgpEevov TAjv Ev KatAyéAACTOV 
TOD. 

Osaitntoc: mc 5’ ov; 

Févoc: kai 10 mapdmav ye arodéyeo8ai tov AEyovtos Ws EoTIV S6VOLE TL, AOYOV 
ovK dv Eyxov. 

Osaitntoc: 11); 

Févoc: Tic Te TOUVOLA TOD MPAyLaATOS ETEpOV SO AEYyEL TOD TIVE. 

Osaitntoc: vat. 

Févoc: kai uv av TAvVTOV ye ADTA TLOF] TOVVOLLA, 7] UNdEVOS 6voLLA 
avayKaoOnostat AEyELv, Ei OE TIVO ADTO ONOEL, OVUBNOETAL TO SGVOLA OVOLATOG 
OVOLA LOVOV, GAAOD dE ODdEVOG Sv. 

Osaitntoc: odtw<. 

Eévoc: Kai 10 év ye, évdc Svopa Sv Kai Tod 6vOLATOS ad TO Ev Sv. 

Osaitntoc: avayKn (244b6-244d13). 


Here the interlocutors consider the question of how it is that the monists can address the 


problem of names, given that all is asserted to be ‘one.’!98 The Stranger presents a 


reductio argument showing the necessary absurdity of the monists’ position that all is not 


198 Cf. McCabe 2000: 66-73 and Crivelli 2012: 77-79. 
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many. The result of the argument is an indication that discourse and the plurality of 
names shows the necessity of complex structure in some meaningful sense, and that any 
argument against complexity (i.e., that all is not merely ‘one’ but also ‘not many’) is 
absurd insofar as it is incoherent and cannot be articulated. Furthermore, the Stranger 
shows that the mere separation between signifier (name) and signified (that which is 
named) indicates the necessity of plurality in some meaningful sense, given that a name 
is not identical to that which it names. More deeply, the Stranger is indicating something 
meaningful about being by pointing to the role of names. If all was truly one and not 
many, then names would not be necessary, since all would simply be being. In this sense, 
names not only themselves pluralize, but indicate that being is somehow structured in a 
meaningful way that needs to be disentangled by language. Therefore, names indicate 
that naive monism is untenable. 

The moves in the Stranger’s dialectical argument here is as follows. The person 
that asserts that the all is one must grapple with the self-evident fact that there is being, 
given that the monist asserts that the one is. (Here the interlocutors do not even address 
the question of whether the monist would deny that being is.)!99 Given this, this account 
at the very least entails two names, ‘one’ and ‘being.’ The monist will deny, as is 
necessary, that both names are. But even folding the names into one still yields two, that 
is, the one itself and the name ‘the one.’ Finally, the Stranger argues that the monist will 
be unable to fold these two things — the one itself and its name — into one. Folding the 
name and the thing named into one would imply one of two things. Perhaps (i) the name 


names nothing; but in this case, it is no name. Alternatively, (ii) it names itself only; but 


199 This issue is addressed in the first hypothesis in the Parmenides dialogue. See Parmenides 137c-142a 
and Miller 1990: 80-98. 
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in this case we are discussing it as a separate entity from that which it names. In either 
case, the account entails that we must have two, not one. 2° 

The Stranger is here identifying the role of discourse in pointing to the necessity 
of composite ontological structure, and the impossibility of articulating a naively 
monistic account due to the plurality that accounts entail.2°! Discourse is necessarily 
about the composite structure of being; e.g., ‘the kettle is hot’ indicates that one being 
(this particular entity) partakes of others (e.g., the natures of kettle, hotness, and being). 
Indeed, the very act of discoursing with the monists indicates that being has a composite 
structure in some meaningful sense, given that the monists must argue that the One is ina 
certain way but is not in another. In other words, this discursive exercise must entail 
showing the specific type of nature in which the One does not partake, and hence 
indicates the absurdity of their position. The Stranger’s reductio argument here recalls 
Socrates’ playful critique of Zenonian monism in the Parmenides dialogue, in which 
Socrates describes the ‘many proofs’ that ‘each’ support Zeno’s hypothesis that ‘things 
are not many’ (ov M0AAG éott, Parmenides 127e8-10), tacitly indicating the necessary 
complexity entailed by discourse. 

In this way, the Stranger has drawn attention to the sense in which discourse, as 


an intertwining of names, demands an account that is at least in some significant sense 


200 Due to problems with the original manuscript, this final claim in the argument is difficult to unpack. 
Regardless of which manuscript tradition they follow, most commentators of which I am aware take it that 
the Stranger concludes that this view results in ‘nonsense’ in one way or another (see Notomi 1999: 215 
and Crivelli 2012: 74 for discussions of this point and its reception by commentators). McCabe 2000: 68 
offers a more nuanced interpretation that I follow below, although her interpretation is not in any way at 
odds with the interpretations of this passage as resulting in ‘nonsense.’ The discussion in Crivelli 2012: 77- 
79 is well-rooted in recent interpretations of the passage. 

201 For an iconoclastic and valuable discussion of the implications of this for the possibility of 
philosophical dialogue more broadly, and the sense in which the necessities for dialogue are at issue 
throughout this discussion of the four inadequate conceptions of being, see Notomi 1999: 211-221. 
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pluralistic. Superficially, as the case of names suggest, this includes both name and thing 
named. But more deeply, the very need for naming indicates that things must be many to 
be distinguished from one another, and thus that the all cannot be one and not many in the 


strict sense. 


4.2.3 The monists: structure (244d — 245e) 


Both to critique the monists and give fuller shape to his own, positive account of 
being, the Stranger next turns to problem of parts and wholes that the monist faces.2° 
Negatively, the Stranger here shows that the part-whole structure that the monists’ One 
must exhibit to be an object of knowledge invalidates monism in its naive form. 
Positively, the Stranger uses this account of part-whole structure to distinguish between 
the senses of being in a certain way and a certain way of being, the latter of which he will 
use to develop a conception of being that does not entail treating being as a thing in space 
and time. Thus, this stretch of the text marks the place in which the Stranger’s critique of 
the previous ontologists decisively begins to give rise to his own account. 

The Stranger’s consideration of the part-whole structure in light of monism 


comprises three parts.2 First, and with reference to Parmenides, the Stranger considers 


202 Many 20" century commentators interpret this passage as a discussion of the names ‘being,’ ‘one,’ and 
‘whole,’ e.g. Bluck 1975 and de Rijk 1986. Against this kind of reading, I follow other commentators (e.g., 
McCabe 2000, Harte 2002, D. Miller 2004, and Wiitala 2014b) in arguing that this discussion concerns the 
ontological entity itself for which the monists argue. 

203 My interpretation of the structure of this argument is closest to Moravesik 1971 and Harte 2002. 
Moravesik focuses on the non-identity of being (what he calls “existence’”’) and the one and being and the 
whole, while Harte argues for the non-identity of being, the one, and the whole, as well as any possible 
dyad taken from within the three. Other discussions of this argument include Cornford 1935: 220-223, 
Bluck 1975: 73-88, Bondeson 1976: 3-4, and Palmer 1999: 171-183. I follow the interpretation of the 
structure of this passage advanced by Harte 2002: 102-103. 
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the possibility (A) that the monistic One is a whole of parts (244d14-245b3). Second, he 
rejects this assumption and assumes instead (B1) that the One is not a whole of parts, and 
that wholeness is but the One lacks it (245b4-c10).2°* Third, he assumes finally that (B2) 
the One is not a whole of parts because wholeness is not, and hence that the One 
necessarily lacks it (245c10-245d10). Considering each of these moves will help us to 
see the direction in which the Stranger is moving. 

In (A), the Stranger quotes Parmenides’ poem (from what is now known to us as 
Fragment 8) to address, and subsequently discharge, the assumption that the whole has 
parts.2°5 The discussion goes as follows: 


ES: And what about this: Will they claim that the Whole is other than the One that 

is or the same as it? 

THEA: They surely will and do claim that it’s the same. 

ES: Well then, if the Whole is, just as Parmenides too says, 
Like to the mass of a sphere nicely rounded from every direction, out from 
the center well-matched in all ways. For no greater nor smaller it needs 
must turn out, both on this and on that side[,] 

then in being such, Being as a center and extremes, and in having these, it must 

with every necessity have parts. Or how is it? 

THEA: Just so. 

ES: Still, nothing prevents that which is divided into parts from being affected 

[7680c] by the One over all its parts, and from being in this way one, since it is 

both all and whole. 

THEA: Certainly. 

ES: But isn’t it impossible for what is so affected to be itself the One itself? 


204 This structure represents a reversal of the first two hypotheses in the Parmenides dialogue, in which the 
Parmenides character first considers oneness itself insofar as it is not a whole and in fact is not, before 
addressing the senses in which oneness itself necessarily entails a whole-part structure. See Miller 1990: 
80-98. The two senses of oneness in the Parmenides and Sophist are similar but not coextensive, given that 
they arise in different contexts. 

205 This use of Parmenides’ poem by the Stranger does not indicate that Parmenides actually believed that 
the ‘whole’ of being, to the extent to which this term even applies to Parmenidean ontology in any 
straightforward way, actually admitted a whole-part structure. (Cf. Harte 2002: 103 fn. 90; Ray 1984: 25- 
26 makes a similar observation to support a very different kind of claim regarding the nature of what he 
calls the ‘existence’ of the Parmenidean whole.) Given that the goddess had earlier stated that her final 
descriptions of being were to be mere ‘signposts’ (line 8.2) indicating but not capturing the nature of being, 
and given that the goddess earlier had called being ‘indivisible’ (o0dé d1atpetov, line 8.22), I argue that we 
can assume that it is likely that this view is not properly attributable to Parmenides and that the Stranger is 
merely drawing upon this passage as a rhetorical device for presenting one possible conception of the part- 
whole structure of necessary being. 
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THEA: How’s that? 

ES: Surely, it is necessary that the truly One be declared entirely partless, 
according to the correct account. 

THEA: It must be. 

ES: But that other sort of one, since it is made out of many parts, will not 
harmonize with this account. 

THEA: I understand. 


Févoc: ti &; TO GAov EtEpov TOD SvtOSG EVO 7] TAVTOV PNOOVOL TOVTH; 
Osaitntosc: THs yap ov PHoovOI TE Kai Paoiv; 

Févoc: si toivov dAov éotiv, domep Kai Tappsvidns Aéyeu,“mavto0Eev EvKvKAOD 
oeaipns évaAtyKiov 6yK@, LEGOOVEV iooTAAES AAVTN: TO YAP OVTE TL LETCOV OUTE 
Ti BaLOTEPOV TEAEVOL YPEOV EOTL TH 7 TH, TOLODTOV YE Ov TO Ov LEOOV TE Kai EoYATA 
EXEL, TADTA SE EYOV TOOa AvayKH LEH ExEtv: T Hc; 

Osaitntoc: odtw<. 

Févoc: GAA nv 16 yé LELEplopLevov 1080c LEV TOD Evdc ExEtv Emi TOIG EPEC 
TAGW Ovdev GnoKMAdEL, Kai TADTH 51) TOV TE SV Kai SAOV €v Eival. 

Osaitytoc: Tid’ ov; 

Bévoc: 10 5é menovOdc tadta dp’ odK ESbvatov ATO ye TO EV AdTO Eival; 
Osaitntoc: 1c; 

Févoc: auEepés NOV Sei TAVTEADS TO ye GANDAs EV KATA TOV OPHOV AdyoV 
eiprjo8at. 

@saitntoc: Set yap ovdv. 

Févoc: TO dé YE TOLODTOV EK TOAAO®V LEPOV SV OD CVHLOMVIOEL TA GAM AOYO. 
Osaitntoc: pavOdva. (244d14-245b3). 


The interlocutors here begin with the assumption that the monistic One can be understood 
as a whole that has parts, as suggested by Parmenides’ goddess in her description of the 
‘center’ and ‘extremes’ of being that she discusses within the series of ‘signposts’ 
(onjpata, line 8.2) offered to give indications as to how to conceive of being. Hence, 
presumably in following this appeal to the authority of Parmenides, these monists have 
accepted this account of the whole having parts and now must defend it by arguing that 
the whole is the same as its parts, as is necessitated by their monism.2° On the basis of 
this, the Stranger points to two problems. These are that (i) each part is subject to 
affectation (1400c) by the One,?° and (11) the whole itself is subjected to the character of 


206 Much of my analysis in this discussion draws on Harte 2002. 
207 A ffectation will become a central component of the Stranger’s positive account; see section 4.3.2. 
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Oneness, or being One. That is, (i) each part is not self-sufficient, but instead derives its 
nature from its role in the One, and therefore is affected by the One as the source of a 
normative ordering principle outside of it as a part that defines its nature as a part. In 
other words, the nature of wholeness suggests that the whole’s parts do not answer 
simply to internal standards for their own being, but instead derive their nature and the 
standards by which their nature is instantiated from without. In the language of causal 
priority, this suggests that the whole is causally (though not necessarily temporally) prior 
to the parts; and this (non-temporal) priority necessarily indicates an ordered multiplicity, 
with whole (non-temporally) prior to part. 

Let me put this important matter one more way, taking the signpost of the goddess 
as an example. The ‘middle’ of the ‘circle’ gets its character as middle because of the 
requirements of the given circle, as well as the precise character of the ‘extremes.’ 
Without both the principle of ordered wholeness that is the notion of circularity and the 
co-constitutive nature of the other parts, the middle could not be the middle. So given the 
apparent presence of parts into which the whole divides (on this model of thinking of the 
whole, at least), each constituent part is subjected to affectation both by the One of which 
it is a part and those other parts like it in kind. 

Second, this realization suggests that (ii) that which is whole is both affected by 
the One and is separate from the One itself (t6 €v odt0, 245a6) since the discrete whole 
that is One owes its character of being whole to something outside of itself that it is not, 
namely, the principle of the One or oneness (10 €v avt0). This one, that is, can only be 
one because of oneness itself (tO €v odTO). Importantly, the Stranger here has shown that 


an account of the being of an object, here the monists’ One, must entail reaching outside 
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of the object itself to account for it as it is. For just as names suggest necessary plurality 
by pointing outside the object named in several senses, so too does an account of an 
object necessarily point outside itself by requiring a further explanatory principle, here 
the meaning of Oneness (10 €v avt0). In other words, the Stranger has shown that there 
are two senses of ‘oneness,’ the thing that is one, and oneness itself (tO Ev avdtO), which 
must be as it itself is for the All to be one. 

This is an extremely significant move for the ontological account that the Stranger 
will develop in more depth as the dialogue continues, and this distinction will play a large 
role in the interlocutors’ success in getting beyond the errors of mortal ontology and 
positing their own account. More locally, this distinction is significant for the Stranger’s 
argument against the monists for two reasons. The Stranger has shown that the monists 
have lost their monism and are left with two, the monists’ One and oneness itself (tO év 
avtO). The Stranger is still in the process of demonstrating the inadequacy of thinking of 
being in terms proper to beings, and therefore the monists, who are guilty of this mistake, 
cannot distinguish between their One and oneness more broadly. Therefore, the whole of 
parts and the One must be separate, and the monists have lost their claim to monism by 
being forced to posit two. 

The Stranger’s next move is to see what follows from the supposition that the 
monists’ One is not a whole of parts, but that wholeness nevertheless is: 

ES: Then is it the case that Being will be both one and whole in this way — by 

being affected by the One? Or shall we deny that Being is in any way whole? 

THEA: You’ve thrown a tough choice before us. 

ES: Certainly, what you say is very true. For Being, if it is affected so as to be 

somehow one, will show itself to be not the same as the One, and all things will in 

fact be more than one. 


THEA: Yes. 
ES: And yet, if indeed Being is not a whole through having been affected by the 
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One, and if the Whole itself is, then it turns out that Being lacks itself. 

THEA: Entirely so. 

ES: And so, according to this account, Being, since it is deprived of itself, will be 
non-being. 

THEA: Just so. 

ES: And again, all things come to be more than one, since both Being and the 
Whole have separately taken on a nature particular to each. 

THEA: Yes. 


Févoc: motepov 51) 100 Exov TO Ov TOD Evdc OTM Ev TE EoTAL Kai GAoV, 7 
TAVTATAGL Lt) AEy@pEV SAov Eivat TO Sv; 

Osaitntosc: yaAEnnv TpOPEBANKAS AipEot. 

Bévoc: GAndéotata pévto Aéyeic. MEeTOVOds TE YUP TO Sv Ev Eivat Ta Od TAadTOV 
Ov TH Evi Oaveitar, Kai TAEOVE. dt] TH MAVTA EVO EOTAL. 

Osaitntoc: vai. 

Bévoc: Kai pty édv ye 70 Sv 7 Un) SAov Sa 10 mEovOévai 10 Dr’ EKeivov TAO0c, T 
dé AVTO TO SAOV, EvdEEC TO OV EaLTOD ODLLPaivEL. 

Osaitntoc: mavv YE. 

Févoc: Kai Kata TODTOV d1] TOV AOyov EAVTOD OTEPOLEVOV ODK Ov EOTAL TO Ov. 
Osaitntoc: obtws. 

Bévoc: kai évoc ye ad mAcio 10 ndvta yiyvetat, Tod te Svtoc Kai TOD SAOV Yopic 
idiav ExaTépov vow EiANOOTOS. 

Osaitntoc: vai. (245b4-c10) 


The Stranger here begins by repeating that the monists’ Being cannot be the same as the 
One in the sense of oneness (tO Ev a0), since this results in a plurality. But the Stranger 
argues that if the monists’ Being is not whole, and yet wholeness is (i.e., it is a property 
that something could have), the monists’ Being lacks something that is and hence in some 
sense is not. That is, the Stranger here suggests that an account of being must encompass 
all things that are, and not merely a list of some things that are that excludes others.28 
This is, in a sense, a very similar problem to that which the pluralists faced when trying 


to argue that the hot is while the cold is not. Even more troublingly, the monists have 


208 The Stranger’s claim that being would then lack itself is difficult to interpret, and commentators have 
suggested various possibilities. For arguments that this point is directed at a Parmenidean ontology that the 
Stranger is here attacking, see Wedin 1980: 290-291 and Crivelli 2012: 84. For the view that the Stranger 
means that being will lack itself because it will lack the attribute of wholeness, which is a being, see 
Cornford 1935: 225 and Ambuel 2007: 211. For the view that it will lack itself because it is not whole, see 
Bluck 1975: 85-86 and Harte 2002: 103. I take this latter interpretation to be strongest. 
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again lost their monistic account, since this modified account entails both their One and 
wholeness (or ‘the Whole,’ 6A0c, 245c8), which according to this account must be 
outside of the One. Hence, the account cannot sustain their conception of the One as 
partless given that an alternative, wholeness, also is in the resultant account. 

As a final way of attempting to preserve the monists’ account of the partless One 
(Being), the Stranger assumes that wholeness is not. But he will show the absurdity of 
this view by demonstrating that being entails being a whole at least in some decisive 
sense. To be, in other words, is to be a whole structured by parts at least in some sense. 
As always, this indicates that the Stranger is not unaware of the problem of what moderns 
would now call ‘non-existence,’ but instead that he recognizes that such a problem is 
banal and masks deeper and more compelling problems. The text is as follows: 


ES: But if the Whole is not at all, these same difficulties pertain to Being. And in 
addition to not being, it could not even have ever come to be. 

THEA: Why is that? 

ES: What came to be has always come to be as a whole. So that if someone 
doesn’t posit the Whole among the things that are, he must address neither 
beinghood nor becoming as something that is. 

THEA: That seems to be altogether the case. 

ES: And furthermore, it’s necessary that the Non-whole not be “so much” at all. 
For if it is “so much,” however much that might be, it is necessarily that much as 
a whole. 

THEA: Exactly. 


Févoc: uN) Ovtoc 6€ ye TO Taparav Tod GAov, TAVTE TE TADTA DAdpyEt TH Svtt, Kai 
TPOC TH pT} iva pnd’ dv yevéo0ar mote Sv. 

Osaitntoc: ti dn; 

Eévoc: 10 yevouevov dei yéyovev OAov: Hote ote odoiav obte yévectv Wc Odcav 
dei TPocayopevetv TO Ev 7} 10 SAOV €v TOIC ODOL EN) TIOEVTC. 

Osaitntoc: navtaraow gorse TadO’ ots ExEtv. 

Bévoc: kai pv 008’ Otocovodv TI dei 6 pL} OAOv Eivat: TOGdV TL YAP Sv, O6G0V 
adv 1, TOoODTOV SAOV EvayKaiov adTO sival. 

Osaitntoc: Kowisf, ye (245c10-245d10). 


209 Here I deviate from the Brann, et al. translation to reflect subtle ambiguities in tense. See Harte 2002: 
113 fn. 101 for more on this point. 
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Here the Stranger assumes that wholeness or ‘the Whole’ is not, but considers the 
unacceptable consequences of such a view. He suggests now that beinghood and 
becoming are impossible, since (the Stranger claims) coming-to-be always entails 
coming-to-be as a whole, and likewise being entails being as a whole.?!° Furthermore, 
the Stranger seems to imply that beinghood and becoming, as entities taken to be wholes, 
cannot be posited without the tacit understanding that their very being posited suggests 
that they have been posited as a unified whole, as any positing through which an object 
can be taken up in thought and speech points to their being posited as a whole. If 
beinghood and becoming are not wholes, that is, then it is not clear what they are or how 
they can be at all. 

Finally, the Stranger shows that an account that entails rejecting the notion of 
wholeness also entails rejecting all aspects of quantity, since any ‘so much’ (zo006v) also 
points to a quantity in which a given thing is a whole. In other words, all being in 
quantitative terms requires the notion of wholeness, in the sense of a sum if not in the 
sense of completion, and an account in which the possibility of wholeness is rejected 
necessarily further entails rejecting the possibility of quantity of any kind. And thus 
while the monists had initially set out to answer the ‘how much?’ (11 21600;) question 
regarding being, their attempt to do so has in the end yielded an account that necessarily 
excludes the possibility of quantity (toodv). Having exhausted the possibilities of a 


monistic account with reference to the problems of names and structure, the Stranger 


210 This is a controversial claim. For discussions of this controversy, see Harte 2002: 112 and Crivelli 2012: 
79-85. In my interpretation, I take it that the Stranger is merely indicating the incoherence of trying to do 
away with wholeness in an ontological account. The Stranger seems to recognize that discursivity entails 
wholeness and separation, and that any ontological account that entails rejecting the notion of wholeness is 
thus doomed to incoherence by its failure to allow for a basic principle of discursivity. 
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rejects this final assumption before remarking on the many difficulties facing anyone 
advocating for an account of being with reference to quantity (160a). The interlocutors 
will next turn to those who advocate for conceptions of being with reference to quality 


(m0ia). 


4.3 Being’s ‘whatness’ (246a — 249d) 


4.3.1 The giants (246a — 247c) 


The results of the interlocutors’ addressing the puzzle regarding the ‘counting’ of 
being showed that being is not something that is itself countable, either as a one or as a 
many, but must be understood in different ways. Now the interlocutors will grapple with 
another problem, that is, the problem of the ‘whatness’ of being, and in doing so the 
Stranger will be able to continue to develop a better account of being. Rosen rightly 
notes that at this turn the Stranger begins to refer to being as ‘ousia’ and its cognates, a 
term that had appeared only once in the previous discussion.?!! Covering a broad 
semantic range in English, this term is typically translated either as ‘being’ or as 
‘substance,’ and often invokes a sense of being that is not grounded in anything else. By 
my interpretation, this is likely the result of the interlocutors’ having established the 
necessary connection of being and wholeness in their exchange with the monists, and 
thus a turn toward being in a fundamental sense in the attempt to distinguish the 
countable from that grounding sense of being (or substance) that makes counting 


possible. 


211 The previous use occurred at 245d4. See Rosen 1983: 212 for further discussion. 
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This happens in the context of what the Stranger calls the ‘Battle of the Gods and 
Giants’ (yryavtonayia, 246a3-5),2!2 an imagined war between those holding two radical 
views regarding the whatness of being. The Stranger describes the two views at play in 
this ‘battle’ as consisting of the following sides: 


ES: Those on the one side drag all things down out of the heavens and the 
invisible realm, literally grabbing at rocks and trees with their hands. They grasp 
all such things and maintain strenuously that that alone is which allows for some 
touching and embracing. For they mark off beinghood and body as the same; and 
if anyone from the other side says that something is that has no body, they despise 
him totally and don’t want to listen to anyone else. 

THEA: These certainly are terrible men you’ve told of. For even I have already 
run into packs of them. 

ES: That’s why those who dispute with them defend themselves very cautiously 
out of some invisible place on high, forcing true beinghood to be certain thought- 
things and disembodied forms. But the bodies of their opponents and what these 
men call truth, they bust up into small pieces in their arguments and call it, instead 
of beinghood, some sort of swept-along becoming. And between these two, 
Theaetetus, a tremendous sort of battle over these things has forever been joined. 
THEA: True. 


Févoc: ot pév sic yiv & ovpavod Kai Tod Gopatov Tavta EAKOVOL, TAS YEpoiv 
ATEYVHs TETPAS Kai SPDs TEPGLBAVOVTES. TAV YAP TOLOVT@V EPANTOLEVOL 
TAVTOV SucxyvpiCovtal TODTO Eivat LOvoV 6 apésyel TPOGPOAV Kai éxagHv TIva, 
TAVTOV COLA Kai ODoiaV OpICOLEVOL, TOV SE GAA Et Tic TL POEL LL] OOpa ExoV 
sivl, KATAPPOVOdVTES TO Tapanav Kai Obdév sOéAOVTEC GAAO GKODELV. 
@caitntoc: 7 Sewvodc cipnKkac a&vdpac: H5n yap Kai gy tovtHV GvYVOIC 
TPOOETVYOV. 

FEévoc: Toapodv Ot Tpdc AdTODS GU@LOBNTODVTES HAAG EvAABHs dvabEv &F 
Gopatov TobEv GUOVOVTOL, VONTA &TTa Kai dompata Eidn BiaCduEvor tv 
dANnOwiv ovotav civar: Ta 5é Exeivov oOvata Kai Tv Aeyouévyv dn’ adTOV 


212 The competing views discussed in this passage have gone by various names in the scholarship, 
including the ‘Titans’ and ‘Olympians’ (Klein 1977: 43-47), the ‘materialists’ and ‘idealists’ (e.g., D. 
Miller 2004), the ‘gods’ and ‘giants,’ and the ‘giants’ and the ‘friends of forms.’ I choose the latter, since 
‘materialism’ and ‘idealism’ suggest baggage in modern thinking that is not relevant to Plato’s 
philosophical epoch. Furthermore, unlike idealists from the modern era, the friends of forms apparently 
understand being not as most essentially non-bodily, but instead as most essentially permanent and 
unchanging, which entails but is not anchored by non-embodiment (cf. Rosen 1983: 213). But referring to 
those advocating forms as ‘gods’ gives more weight to these thinkers than the Stranger seems to want to 
allot them, despite what I take to be a playful invocation of this battle from the Greek mythological 
tradition. (For good discussions of this ‘war,’ albeit in more serious terms than those of the playfulness that 
I am here suggesting, see Rosen 1983: 213 and Notomi 1999: 217). Crivelli 2012: 86 notes the connection 
between philosophers and gods drawn earlier in the text (218a) and suggests that this implies that we are to 
take the friends of forms seriously as philosophers. To be sure, their view seems akin in some key ways to 
that which is typically attributed to Plato. 
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GANVElav Kate oLIKps StaBpavovtsEs Ev TOIs AdYOIG YEVEOW VT ODOIAG 
MEPOLEVYV TVG TpOcaMyopEvOvOLV. EV LEOW SE TEP TADTA GTAETOS AUMPOTEPWV 
UaYN Tic, ® Osaitnte, dei ovvéotnkev. 

Osaitntoc: GANOH. (246a7-246c5). 


That is, this battle is between those ‘giants’ who advocate for a purely bodily conception 
of being,?!? and those ‘friends of forms’ who argue that being is only ‘truly’ that which is 
timeless and unchanging (akivntoc), while the embodied is most essentially becoming 
and perishing and hence in the proper sense is not.?!4 The Stranger had indicated in his 
consideration of the ‘history’ of thinking being that this problem could be taken up in any 
number of ways, but he chooses here to consider the problem of the ‘whatness’ of being 
through the question of the relationship between being and bodily nature, including the 
closely related issue of change (kivnotc) over time. This will ultimately allow the 


interlocutors to consider the essence of all possible accounts of being’s whatness by 


213 Cf, Brown 1998 for a thorough discussion of this view as Plato has the interlocutors present it. Those 
who have tried to connect the giants to known historical figures or schools include Cornford 1935: 231- 
233, Taylor 1961: 43, Seligman 1974: 31, Bluck 1975: 89-91, and Klein 1977: 43. For a discussion of 
relationship between the giants’ view and that of the historical empiricists of modern philosophy, see 
Moravesik 1962: 35. Ray 1984: 28 makes the good point that identifying the giants too closely with any 
school or group is probably a mistake, since Theaetetus suggests that it is common to run into packs of 
them. (Certainly the history of philosophy is littered with packs of them, but I digress.) Finally, it bears 
mentioning that the giants seem similar to, or perhaps the same as, those described at Theaetetus 155¢e3-6 
who believe that “nothing is but what they can grasp with both hands; people who refuse to admit that 
actions and processes and the invisible world in general have any place in reality,” who are contrasted with 
those ‘more sophisticated’ people who believe that all is change. 

214 The connection between the friends of forms and various historical figures and schools is debated. One 
possibility — in my view an untenable one — is that Plato has the Stranger here attack his ‘earlier’ 
conception of forms. Some arguments for this popular view include Cornford 1935: 247, Ross 1951: 207, 
Seligman 1974: 31, Bluck 1975: 94, McPherran 1986: 244, Brown 1998, and Notomi 1999: 219-220. For 
its rebuttal, closer to my own view, see Leigh 2010: 67-72. Even positing for the sake of argument that 
Plato indeed had an ‘earlier’ theory of forms (see section 1.2.2 for my discussion of developmentalism) and 
that this ‘earlier’ theory is at play in dialogues like the Phaedo and the Republic, it could not be the case 
that the view of the friends is coextensive with Plato’s so-called ‘earlier’ view because Plato has Socrates 
describe forms as causes (cf. Phaedo 100c-103a), while the friends’ view entails that forms cannot be 
understood as causes because they do not commune with anything outside themselves (cf. Kuenne 2004: 
311, Crivelli 2012: 88). For an interesting, albeit speculative, consideration of the friends of forms as 
members of Plato’s academy that hold untenable versions of his own view, see Gerson 2006: 291-292. 
Crivelli 2012: 86 catalogues several arguments from the late 19" and early 20" centuries regarding the 
connections between the friends of forms lesser-known ancient Greek ontologies. For further discussions 
of the relationship between the friends of forms and Plato’s own ontology that are especially helpful, see 
Wiehl 1967: 189, Politis 2006: 157, Miller 2007, and Hestir 2016: 108. 
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addressing two versions of the issue’s most radical views, i.e., that being is merely that 
which is given in bodily experience and that being is that which is absent from bodily 
sensation but instead stands ‘invisibly’ ‘on high’ and ‘beyond’ that which is given in 
sensation. 

A minor problem in the ‘count’ ontologies becomes a major problem here. This 
is that each account is exclusionary in some sense. That is, each ontological view entails 
holding that beings with a certain property — either bodily nature in the case of the giants 
or unchanging permanence in the case of the friends of forms — are, while entities found 
that lack this quality are not.2!5 In this way, the Stranger will show that each ontological 
view entails an account of beings, and which beings compose the whole of being, but not 
being itself. Proponents of each view will be able only to make claims about what can be 
said properly to be beings, and not about what being itself is. Thus, like the pluralists, 
they are in a sense only able to posit an account of being by counting up the beings, but 
do not have a means of explaining what underlies all of the beings such that they together 


co-compose the whole of being, or that they are. 


215 Although all scholars of whom I am aware take the giants to be exclusionary, the status of the friends of 
forms as exclusionary is debated. For cases in favor of this reading, which I follow, see D. Miller 2004: 
347-348 and Leigh 2010. For arguments against this view, see Politis 2016: 157 and Wiitala 2018: 7-9. 
Although I agree that the friends of forms have an exclusionist ontology, I argue that this is not a question 
regarding existence. In other words, some (e.g., Leigh and Wiitala) have taken the interpretation of the 
friends of forms as exclusionary ontologists to entail existential force, that is, to regard the question of what 
‘exists.’ Instead, I am arguing that the ontologists address the question not of what ‘exists’ but instead what 
has a greater share of reality, or what is in the truest sense. As Politis notes, the friends must necessarily 
recognize that bodily objects ‘exist’ in that bodily objects are predicated in some way, i.e., predicated of 
becoming (e.g., their titular description at 246b10-c3, where they are said to take it that bodies are posited 
as ‘some sort of swept-along becoming.’) So I agree that they cannot be concerned primarily with 
‘existence.’ Nonetheless, I take it that commentators like D. Miller and Leigh are right to recognize that 
the friends of forms make dogmatic assertions that entail a muddle regarding the nature of participation, 
while I also agree with commentators like Politis and Wiitala that this view cannot ultimately be anchored 
primarily in questions regarding ‘existence.’ 
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The Stranger will show the necessary failure of any exclusionist view of being by 
indicating that exclusionism must entail an incoherent account. For example, for the sake 
of consistency the friends of forms are forced to assert that ‘Bodily nature is merely a 
form of becoming;’ but this claim entails drawing upon the being of bodily nature (via 
the verb ‘is’) to assert that bodily nature lacks being, and hence is incoherent. Likewise, 
the Stranger will show that any claim regarding what allegedly ‘is no?’ rests first upon an 
invocation of being and second upon an invocation of otherness, and hence indicates the 
necessary incoherence of an exclusionist ontology. The Stranger will help to push past 
such exclusionary accounts by refocusing the discussion onto being itself, as opposed to 
beings. As an alternative and truer way of conceiving of being, the Stranger will 
continue to draw out the implications he developed when considering the two senses of 
being one to show that an account of being entails thinking in inclusionary terms of what 
it means to be while also following Parmenides in recognizing the sense of being in 
which it is necessary and does not have an opposite. 

The interlocutors address those holding each radical ontological view in turn. The 
Stranger says that the giants are particularly difficult to converse with due to their 
forceful insistence on maintaining their stance; thus he begins by dividing off the giants’ 
view in its strictest interpretation from what he calls a ‘more law-abiding’ (vopwotEpov, 
246d7) version of the view, in which the giants do not cling dogmatically to their claims 
but instead are more willing to engage in discourse and accept truth when it appears.?!6 
The Stranger, that is, chooses to represent the view through its most charitable adherents, 


and the view’s dogmatists are not subsequently invoked in what follows. 


216 For a thorough and judicious consideration of the philosophical significance of this move, see Rosen 
1983: 214. 
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The Stranger shows that with their dogmatism set aside, the giants are easily 
overtaken. Furthermore, the moves that the Stranger makes to overtake them indicate the 
path he will take toward giving the preferable account. The giants’ view entails that all 
that is not bodily is not, or, more accurately, that there is nothing beyond what is given in 
sensation. But these ‘law-abiding’ giants must admit the apparently self-evident truth not 
challenged here that mortal bodies are ensouled,?!7 and hence that souls are (246e1-10). 
Since souls are apparently non-bodily, the Stranger could have rested his case against the 
giants here by stating that at least one non-bodily entity, the soul, has been found to be. 
But the Stranger anticipates a potential objection that Theaetetus will suggest shortly, that 
is, that to the giants “the soul itself seems to them to possess a sort of body” (247b9-10). 
In other words, the Stranger recognizes that the mere indication of the being of the soul 
does not alone defeat the giants’ claim, since the giants will try to argue that what we call 
the soul could at least in principle be conceived in purely bodily terms.?!8 

Furthermore, the Stranger does not rest his case here because he is in the process 
of developing a deeper point, and thus must continue on to show that regardless of the 
bodily nature (if any) of the soul, there is an important sense in which bodily being is 


made possible through non-bodily being. To show this, the Stranger will draw on his 


217 The Greek view of the soul as necessary and self-evident is not a subject that I can discuss in depth 
here, but it warrants mentioning that the soul for the Greeks is that which stands above the aggregate of life 
functions and thus makes the life functions possible. In this way, the soul is an example of the nature of 
wholeness and unity that the interlocutors had previously been considering. As I understand it, the thinking 
that apparently lies behind the use of the word ‘soul’ in ancient Greek is roughly as follows. That the body 
can function as it does indicates some normative principle that allows for the maintenance of normative 
ratios that sustain life; since this overall function does not reside in one particular function of the body (e.g., 
metabolism, thought, etc.) nor in all functions taken together as a heap, a higher-order principle is required. 
Merely this principle, whatever its nature may turn out to be, is that which is signified by the Greek word 
‘soul.’ 

218 Cf, Strawser 2012: 224. 
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prior distinction between the two senses of oneness, partaking of oneness and being that 
by which oneness is possible. The Stranger continues: 


ES: What about this: Don’t [the giants] affirm that one soul is just and another 
unjust, and that one is thoughtful and another thoughtless? 

THEA: Certainly. 

ES: But don’t they affirm that each soul becomes just by the possession and 
presence of justice, and becomes the contrary by the possession and presence of 
their contraries? 

THEA: Yes, they also affirm these things. 

ES: Yet surely they’ Il affirm that what has the power [dvvat6v] to become present 
to or absent from something certainly is something. 

THEA: They certainly do affirm this. 

ES: Then since justice and thoughtfulness and the rest of virtue and their 
contraries are, and since, moreover, the soul within which these arise is, do they 
affirm that any of them is visible and touchable or that all are invisible? 

THEA: That hardly any of these at least is visible. 


Bévoc: ti 5é; yoy od Tiyv pév Sucatav, tiv 58 GSuKdv Maow Eivat, Kai THY Lev 
PPOVULOV, TIV dE GEpova; 

Osaitntoc: ti unjVv; 

Févoc: GAd’ ov ducatoovbvyes él Kai Tapovoia TOLWDTHV AVTAV EKGOTHV 
yiyveoOat, Kai TOV Evavtiov TH évavtiay; 

Osaityntoc: vai, Kai TADTA GDUMAOLV. 

Bévoc: GAAG wv 16 ye Suvatov to napaytyvecbar Kai doyiyvecOar mAvtTMS Eivai 
TL PNOOVOL. 

@saityntoc: Paci pév ovv. 

Bévoc: odonc obv Sika1oobvys Kai Ppovijcec Kai Thc GAANS dpetijs Kai TOV 
évavtiov, Kai 51) Kai woxiic év ff tabdta éyytyvetai, TOTEpoV Opatov Kai ATTOV 
civat pact Ti ObTOV 7 TéVvTA GOpata; 

Osaitntos: oyedov OVdEV TOUTOV YE OPATOv. (247a2-247b5). 


Here the Stranger describes justice and thoughtfulness, along with the rest of the virtues 
and their contraries, as being, and, because of their being, as making possible the 
partaking of them. This distinction is the same as the one earlier posited between the two 
senses of being one, that is, between that which is one (taking the form ‘X is F’’) and 
oneness itself (1.e., what it is to be F). Here the Stranger makes this same distinction 


between justice in the case of a just soul (e.g., ‘Soul X is just’) and justice in itself (i.e., 
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what it is to be just).2!9 For a given soul to be just, it must be the case that justice in itself 
has the power (dvvatov, from dbvaptc, 244a10)22° to become present or absent to 
something like a soul.22! In other words, that a given soul acts justly presupposes 
something other than the soul, namely justice itself, which has a certain power to affect a 
soul.222 And, furthermore, this implies that justice itself would be regardless of any given 
soul, e.g., Soul X, to which it might become manifest. Soul X in this way depends on the 
being of justice, but justice itself does not depend on Soul X for it to be what it is. Justice 
itself is in this sense a cause of the nature of Soul X.2?3 Thus the Stranger has now begun 
to argue that this power indicates the being of something non-bodily, i.e., the just itself, 
and the preceding discussion of the distinction between that which is One and oneness 
itself has helped the Stranger to show that that which is just and justice itself must be 
separate in some meaningful sense. 

The being of justice itself as a power above and beyond the soul of course 
threatens the giants’ view. The interlocutors have forced the giants either (I) to relinquish 
their position regarding the coextensiveness of body and being, or (II) to try to retain it 


either (Ila) by defending the view that justice itself is bodily, or (IIb) by arguing that 


219 As stated above, the Stranger is here discussing not only justice, but also ‘justice and thoughtfulness 
and the rest of the virtues and their contraries’ (247b1-2). For the sake of simplicity, however, I will 
consider only the case of justice in what follows, as the distinction between justice itself and just actions is 
sufficient to capture the force of the Stranger’s argument here. 

220 This is an early appearance of the notion of power that will become central in what follows when the 
Stranger offers his own positive account of being (see section 4.3.2). 

221 Cf, Miller 2010 for a discussion of the Platonic understanding of soul in terms of parts and wholes 
developed in the Republic and Philebus. 

222 Here I do not commit to a view on the question of whether it is best to understand the virtues as 
something that become present in a given soul, or whether they instead are merely norms to which a soul 
aims. Either interpretation would, I think, support my view, since in either case, the virtue affects the soul, 
whether by becoming “present in it” or by showing itself as an external norm. 

223 The Stranger’s account of the causal force of the form of justice, or justice itself, thus echoes Socrates’ 
description at Phaedo 102b-103a of forms as causes, e.g., of the form of the tall as the cause of tallness in 
Simmias. 
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justice itself is not (247b7-247c8). In other words, if the giants do not surrender here, 
they must either (IIa) admit that justice itself is and offer an account of it in bodily terms, 
or (IIb) mount the argument that the Stranger’s distinction between the particular soul 
and the power of justice is somehow false, presumably because the Stranger has posited 
an entity (justice itself) that is not. 

The interlocutors do not develop either (IIa) or (IIb) and instead leave the exercise 
for any who wish to defend the giants’ positions. Considering why each view would 
necessarily fail helps to set up the Stranger’s positive argument that he is about to offer, 
so I briefly address each here. (IIa) would require a strange account of justice itself, 
presumably as somehow broken up into bits in each of its just instances that are in space 
and time.224 Perhaps even more damningly, this account would merely reduce justice 
itself to the status of countable thinghood together in the world of bodily entities. Both of 
these problems suggest that this account would entail another regressive inquiry into the 
question of what it is that allows a given soul and justice itself both to be. (IIb) would 
have the strange implication that justice itself can be spoken of, as evidenced by the 
interlocutors’ indicating it to the giants, and yet nonetheless it is not in any way. (IIb) 
indicates the absurdity of exclusionary accounts of being, which require incoherent 
accounts of alleged ‘nonbeings’ like justice itself in terms of what they are and are not 
(e.g., ‘Justice itself is merely that of which the Stranger is here speaking, although he 
speaks of nothing,’ a claim that draws upon being to assert nonbeing.) Therefore, (IIa) 


and (IIb) are each untenable. Instead, the interlocutors have shown that justice must be as 


224 For the critique of this conception of forms, see the Parmenides character’s response to the young 
Socrates’ inchoate account of forms in Parmenides 130b-134e. 
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a causal and non-bodily entity, given that it is spoken of and noetically grasped. Being, 


therefore, is not just the bodily bits that compose sensation. 


4.3.2 Being as power (247c — 248a) 


The Stranger makes his most explicit contribution to his positive account of being 
when turning his considerations to (I), that is, the possibility of the giants’ willingness to 
grant that justice itself is despite being non-bodily. He addresses this possibility by 
stating that “if they’re willing to grant that any of the things that are, however small, is 
bodiless, that’s enough. Then they must tell us what is the inborn nature common to both 
these things and those that have body, that is, what they have in view when they assert 
that both are” (246c9-d3). That is, the interlocutors must now determine what is 
common to both the just soul and justice itself by which each can be said to be. As I 
suggested above, the problem is similar to that which the pluralists faced when arguing 
for a pluralistic conception of being insofar as multiple distinct kinds have been shown to 
be. But here the Stranger is prepared to define that which is common to both through a 
single account that does not fall victim to that which had troubled the pluralists in 
offering their responses. The Stranger’s definition, of central importance, is as 


follows:225 


225 In my interpretation, this definition represents a sincere, original contribution from the Stranger, is 
therefore of central importance to the dialogue and to the considerations of being, and is offered by Plato to 
be taken seriously but not in a manner that exhausts Plato’s ‘own view’ on the subject of being. No aspect 
of my interpretation falls within a consensus view held by all scholars, however. The questions of whether 
the Stranger is here articulating “his own’ view and, if so, whether this is the view that Plato endorses, or 
whether this merely represents an articulation of the giants’ view, have been hotly debated. For 
endorsements of the ‘orthodox’ view that the Stranger here speaks (simply, exclusively, and in a more-or- 
less univocal sense) for Plato, see Frede 1996: 142 and Leigh 2010: 63 fn 3. Owen 1971: 116 states an 
influential view that the Stranger is offering a serious definition that Plato nevertheless does not endorse. 
For the view that the Stranger merely offers the definition to placate the giants and Theaetetus, see McCabe 
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I say, then, that what possesses any sort of power — whether for making anything 
at all, of whatever nature, other than it is or for being affected even the least bit by 
the meagerest thing, even if only once —I say that this is in its very being. For I 
set down as a boundary [dpov]?”6 marking off [OpiCetw] the things that are, that 
their being is nothing else but power. 


Ey S1 TO Kai OTOLAVODV TIVa KEKTHLEVOV SbvaLLLV sit’ Eic TO TOLEIV ETEPOV 
OTLODV TEQUKOG sit’ Eig TO TADEIV Kai OLLKPOTATOV DIO TOD PAVAOCTATOD, KAV Ei 
udvov sic Grae, av TOdtO Svtwc sivar: TIDELAL yap Spov dpiCew Ta Svta wc ~oTIV 
ovkK GAAO Ti TAN SbvaLIc (247d9-e4). 


The Stranger here twice echoes a concept he had first introduced at 244a10 of being as a 
power (dvvaptc),22? once each at 247d9 and 247e4.2?8 At 247d9, the Stranger elaborates 
that he has in mind this definition of being as a power in at least one of two senses, 


including either (1) ‘for making (zotgtv) anything at all, of whatever nature, other than it 


2000: 74-89. Crivelli 2012: 89 argues that the friends of forms force the interlocutors to renounce this 
definition and that it does not appear later in the dialogue. Commentators who accord the passage with 
little significance include de Rik 1986 and White 1993. I generally follow the interpretive principles 
espoused by Blondell 2002: 18-21 and take it that the Stranger here is offering something that Plato finds 
interesting and deeply valuable, though this does not warrant taking the Sophist to be a treatise or the 
Stranger to be Plato’s mouthpiece. (For further helpful discussions of this interpretive principle with 
respect to the Eleatic Stranger’s discussions of ontology specifically, see Stenzel 1963: 75-78 and Miller 
1980: x-xili.) As far as Iam aware, however, my argument that ‘being is power’ is true and endorsed 
without its being offered by the Stranger or Plato as an exhaustive account of being is not a repetition of 
any other interpretation of this passage. Nevertheless, my interpretation is indebted to that of Leigh 2010, 
who interprets the passage as a moment of central importance in the ontological account that contains the 
best articulation of the Stranger’s (and hence Plato’s) actual view of being. For a helpful discussion of the 
textual and linguistic evidence for this, see especially Leigh 2010: 65-67. Other similar endorsements of 
this view as serious yet nonetheless not simply coextensive with Plato’s view include Sallis 1975: 495, Ray 
1981: 21, Lentz 1997: 99, and Brown 1998: 189. 

226 The meaning of dpov (from Spoc) has been debated. The term has been understood either to suggest 
‘definition’ (and hence a definitive mark of being) or instead a mere ‘boundary’ (and hence a sufficient but 
not necessary mark of being). Those advocating for the strong sense include Owen 1971: 421, de Rijk 
1986: 101, Notomi 1999: 218, D. Miller 2004, and Leigh 2010. Those advocating for the latter include 
Cornford 1935 238-239, Bluck 1975: 93, and Brown 1998: 192-193. My own view lies somewhere in the 
middle, as I take this to be a sincerely offered definition that nonetheless is not an exhaustive account of 
being. 

227 Socrates considers the notion of power (dunamis) at Republic 477c, saying, “We will assert that powers 
are a certain class of beings by means of which we are capable (Svvdue8a) of what we are capable 
(Svvépe8a), and also everything else is capable of whatever it is capable. [...] In a power I see no color or 
shape or anything of the sort such as I see in many other things to which I look when I distinguish one thing 
from another for myself. With a power I look only to this — on what it depends and what it accomplishes; 
and it is on this basis that I come to call each of the powers a power; and that which depends on the same 
thing and accomplishes the same thing, I call the same power, and that which depends on something else 
and accomplishes something else, I call a different power” (Republic 477c1-d5). For a helpful discussion of 
this notion of dunamis across the Sophist and Republic, see Sallis 1975: 495-498. 

228 Cf, Aristotle, Topics 5.9 and 6.7. 
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is’ or (ii) “being affected (za8eiv) even the least bit by the meagerest thing, even if only 
once’ (247d9-e1).229 At 247e4, the Stranger summarizes this view simply as holding that 
‘being is power.’ This definitional account, to which I refer henceforth as the view 
simply that “being is power,’ entails that the nature of being is to be such as to affect or 
be affected by something other.?2° In other words, (i) suggests that to be is to cause 
change, either to self or to other, while (11) suggests that to be is to be by nature receptive 
to being changed by what is other. 

To be sure, this account is preferable to the ontological accounts offered 
previously in the dialogue. This is the case for several reasons. First, being has been 
accounted for not in terms appropriate to beings, but instead as something of a different 
ontological kind. In this way, this definition allows for conceiving of being without 
merely reducing it to the status of another being in the world alongside all the others 
(e.g., the hot thing, the cold thing, etc.), but instead as the grounds by which these other 
entities actualize their natures. In this way, the account of being as power has allowed 
the interlocutors to move beyond the problems faced by the counting ontologies by 
positing something that is by nature not countable.?3! Similarly, it allows the 
interlocutors to move beyond the problems of exclusionary ontologies, in which certain 


entities are given precedence as ‘true’ beings over others that are not. This definition has 


229 For a discussion of the connections between this passage and the earlier consideration of the views of 
the monists and pluralists, see Moravesik 1973: 37. 

230 The nature of affect in Plato’s thinking broadly and this passage more locally are much debated. Many 
commentators understand affect weakly in terms of properties (e.g., Moravesik 1962: 37, Bondeson 1976: 
5.) Instead in what follows I will be arguing for an understanding of affectation on the model of causation 
(cf. Brown 1998: 199). 

231 For an excellent and woefully under-cited discussion of the sense in which ‘being as power’ offers an 
account of being as something uncountable rooted in concepts found in ancient Greek mathematics — and 
indeed something foreshadowed in the preceding mathematical discussion early in the Theaetetus — see 
Flower 1984. 
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therefore captured what is common to all, and offers the shared terms through which the 
interlocutors are able to account for all things, forms, and noetic unities together. 
Similarly, the Stranger’s definition of being as power echoes the account of Parmenides’ 
goddess regarding being as being given to thought and speech. That is, anything 
available to thought and speech must have this power at least in some sense, given that it 
self-evidently has the power to affect thinking and speech. 

The Stranger’s account of being as power is thus a response to the recurrent 
deficiencies in thinking being that are on display throughout the Sophist. In my 
interpretation, it therefore should be taken seriously as a positive contribution to the 
problem of thinking being, and it will show itself to offer profound explanatory insight in 
its allowing the interlocutors to work through the entailments of such a conception. 
Nevertheless, I argue that it would be a mistake to take this view to be exhaustive of the 
account of beinghood that is being sketched here. In other words, I am arguing that the 
claim that this definition captures Plato’s own view is true, but that the claim that it 
exhausts Plato’s own view I take to be false. Just as bifurcatory division offered 
insightful accounts into the sophist that each had merits and imperfections, I suggest here 
that the conception of being that Plato has his interlocutors sketch in this dialogue is 
conceptually unified but not exhausted by any particular definitional account. We have 
seen previously that there is value, and no contradiction, in defining being both (a) as 
necessary and unopposed and (b) as being given to thought and speech, two definitions of 
being articulated by Parmenides’ goddess and additionally at play (so I argue) tacitly in 
Plato’s Sophist. Furthermore, in what follows I will argue that in addition to (c) being as 


power, the texts suggest at least two further another definitional accounts of being, 
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namely, that (d) being is communing?22 and that (e) being is participation.2*3' Given the 
plurality of definitions of being, each of which captures something essential about being 
in the unified sense but does not exhaust it, I argue that to reduce the Stranger’s account 
(or Plato’s view) of being to the definition that ‘being is power’ would be too hasty. 

Plato indeed has the interlocutors indicate that this definition, though of extreme 
significance, is open to revision and hence need not be taken dogmatically. Shortly after 
giving it, the Stranger hedges that “[p]erhaps later some other [boundary] may become 
apparent to us and to them. For now, let this stand as something agreed upon by us and 
those men” (iowes yap Gv cic botepov Hiv Te Kai TObTOIC Etepov Gv Maven. TPdc LEV ODV 
TOVTOVG TODTO Liv Evtada WEvET@ ODVOLOAOYNVEV, 247e7-248a2). This boundary that 
has become apparent does not settle the matter, but instead allows the interlocutors to 
break through their impasse and continue their inquiry.234 

As readers, this provocation forces us to ask in what ways, if any, the Stranger’s 
suggested revision regarding the boundary of being appears or is suggested in the text. 
For now, I can suggest two insights into being that this account lacks or does not make 
explicit. The first is that this account cannot capture the unopposed nature of being that 
Parmenides’ goddess describes and that is later uncovered in the account of the great 
kinds, in which being is shown to be necessary and unopposed. While the goddess 
establishes that being in its grounding sense cannot be thought in its privation and hence 
that being in its most fundamental sense is unopposed, the Platonic interlocutors will only 


later conclude that being is shown to be unopposed, while nonbeing is a kind of otherness 


232 See section 4.3.3. 

233 Cf. Flower 1980. 

234 The Stranger indicates at 247d4, i.e., immediately before offering the ‘being is power’ definition, that 
the course of the interlocutors’ investigation had left them at an impasse. 
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or difference opposed by sameness. Though the definition of being as power can be 
teased out to show the unopposed nature of power, this is a merely implicit aspect of the 
definition, and does not follow explicitly, since it seems in principle that a power (say, 
qua ability) could be fundamentally opposed by a lack of power (say, inability). 

Second, the goddess indicates similarly that being in its grounding sense is 
necessary, and this new account of being as power cannot capture this aspect of being. In 
other words, the definition of being as power also lacks an explicit account of the 
necessary ground by which power as pure potentiality can be present to be actualized. 
This necessary sense of being will also be uncovered in the ontological inquiry that yields 
the great kinds, since being will be shown to be necessary in all participants (including 
participating forms). For these reasons, I argue that we are warranted in taking the 
definition of being as power to be a true means of getting beyond the various impasses 
that the history of thinking being has entailed, but that we are nevertheless not justified in 
taking this account therefore to be exhaustive or ultimately definitive. The interlocutors’ 
task in what follows is to allow the truth of this definition to guide them into further truth, 
without succumbing to the urge to treat this truth as ultimately exhaustive of the nature of 
the concept that they are pursuing. 

Before considering the role this definition plays in responding to and refuting the 
friends of forms, one further feature of this definition that will be at play in the positive 
account that follows requires consideration. This is the sense in which the Stranger has 
here begun to differentiate between (i) the power to cause change and (1i) the receptivity 
to (or the act of) being changed. These two poles indicate the two senses of power at 


play in the Stranger’s definition of being as power. The Stranger here shows their 
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interconnected unity, insofar as the two taken together constitute the sense of power that 
discloses the nature of being in this definitional account. Confusions regarding this 
distinction had been at play in the thinking of the earlier ontologists, as in the case of the 
pluralists who could not distinguish between the hot and cold and that which caused them 
to actualize their nature (i.e., being). Here, the Stranger has begun to work toward 
teasing them apart and following the entailments regarding the discreteness and 
necessarily intertwined nature of each as a component of the unified conception of being 
that will inform his ultimate account. In other words, that being entails both the cause of 
change and the receptiveness to being changed, but that each are in an important sense 
separate, will be a facet of being that the Stranger will unpack when turning his attention 
to the necessary composite structure that being entails. This distinction will work with 
the earlier distinction between being One (‘X is F’) and what it is to be one (what it is fo 
be F) to allow the Stranger to frame his account of ontological structure that follows in 
the discussion of the great kinds. Specifically, he will show that the causal sense of 
affection (motsiv) is causally prior, albeit in an atemporal sense, to that which is receptive 
(xa8eiv), and that the sense of what it is to be one (e.g., justice itself) is in an important 
sense that which causes the one (e.g., Soul X that is just). The meaning and significance 


of this distinction are further worked out in the Stranger’s address to the friends of forms. 


4.3.3 The friends of forms (248a — 249c) 


Having stated the definition of being as the power to affect and be affected, the 


Stranger turns back to the friends of forms to consider the entailments of this definition 
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for their view of the whatness of being.?35 Of course, the friends of forms must reject the 
account of being as power, since such an account entails that bodily entities are while the 
friends of forms argue that only that which is unchanging (dkivntos) and hence bodiless 
is in the proper sense (248c4-6). For the friends of forms, being entails the impossibility 
of change (kivnotc, or ‘motion’),?3° since an entity’s participation in change suggests that 
it is in some sense engaged in becoming, from which the friends of forms believe being is 
categorically restricted. Therefore, they are willing to grant that becoming has the power 
to affect and be affected, but they will not grant that being has this power because this 
entails an understanding of being not as static but instead as dynamic. 

The Stranger is prepared to refute the friends of forms through two interrelated 
moves.?37 First, he will show that the alleged separation between being and becoming, 
like the separation of the atomic elements at play in the account of the pluralists, is in fact 
rooted in something that the two share, and that this shared capacity is closely related to 


the definition of being he has been developing in the account of power.238 Second, the 


235 There is considerable debate regarding the role of the critique of the friends of forms in the Sophist and 
in Platonic metaphysical thinking more broadly. For a helpful overview of the scholarship, including a 
summary of the three major lines of interpretation, see Wiitala 2018. I consider each line of interpretation 
below. 

236 As I suggest above, kwvé, the Greek word translated here as ‘I move’ or ‘I change,’ is difficult to 
capture in a single English translation. In any event, its meaning is always transitive (cf. LSJ, Aristotle 
Physics 7.1, Wiitala 2018: 4 fn. 8.) Thus, we should not be surprised that the friends of forms must deny 
this possibility to being, since it would imply by transitive property that being was moved in the act of 
moving. 

237 Whether the Stranger’s critique of the friends of forms entails retaining the definition of being as power 
is debated. I follow Sayre 1969: 168, Lentz 1997: 90, Brown 1998, and Wiitala 2014b: 111 in arguing that 
Stranger retains this view and uses it to help defeat the friends. For the opposing view that the Stranger 
ultimately rejects this view, see Klein 1977: 47 and Crivelli 2012: 87-90. 

238 In this sense I am siding with those who (following the term coined by Wiitala 2018) advocate for the 
“becoming-as-being’ interpretation of this passage, or the view that the Stranger seeks to show that the 
friends of forms have excluded something, i.e., that which becomes, from their ontology. Adherents of this 
view include Cornford 1935: 245, Ross 1951: 111, D. Miller 2004, and Leigh 2010. Importantly, my 
version of the ‘becoming-as-being’ view does not entail existential force, or at most entails existential force 
only weakly. In other words, I am not arguing that the Stranger here is making a claim about what ‘exists’ 
that is at odds with what the friends of forms take it ‘exists.’ Instead, I am arguing that the Stranger is 
marking off a boundary of what is implied when being is said, i.e., an ontological (not semantic) boundary 
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Stranger will show the necessary interrelation between being and motion, or that an 
account of utterly unmoved being is implausible.239 In other words, the Stranger will 
criticize the friends for advancing a conception of forms that does not entail their 
intermingling, similarly to the late learners’ claims about identity (discussed below in 
section 5.2.1). The distinctions established through these two moves will help the 
Stranger to unfold the ontology that follows in the account of the great kinds. 

First, the Stranger addresses the allegedly irreconcilable divide between being and 
becoming for which the friends of forms argue. He summarizes the friends of forms’ 
view as entailing the separation between becoming and being, in which the body 
communes with becoming and that which changes, and the soul communes with being as 
that which persists in the same condition (248a10-13). But, he continues, this raises the 
question as to what this ‘communing’ (kotvoveiv, 248a10 and 248b2) is that spans both 
being and becoming. The Stranger suggests that the answer to this question regarding the 
communing that spans both is precisely that which the interlocutors had previously called 
‘power,’ restated now as ‘[a] being affected or a doing from some power and whose 
source is the coming together of things, one against the other’ (1é0nLLG 7 moinua EK 
SVVEMEDS TIVO AO TOV TPOG GAANAG ODVLOVTMV ytyVOLLEVOV, 248b6-7). Defining being 
as power therefore entails the closely related definition of being as communing. The 
friends of forms will disagree with this assessment — they continue to hold that becoming 


can affect and be affected while being is unmoved — but the Stranger has now given a 


that primarily has predicative and veridical force, and existential force weakly at most. Therefore, in my 
view the Stranger is advocating for an ontological horizon that captures being (i.e., one that includes both 
forms and particulars in time and space) in opposition to the friends, addressing the question of what 
‘exists’ only coincidentally at most. 

239 Tn this sense I am siding with Wiitala 2018: 9-28 regarding the failure of the friends of forms to 
recognize that forms must be interrelated and partake in one another. Therefore, mine is a hybrid of two of 
the three lines of interpretation that Wiitala identifies. 
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second account of being as communing that is of central importance. That is, the 
Stranger has offered a new version of the previous definition of being as communing with 
what is other in some significant sense. In this regard, the Stranger has expanded his 
improved ontology that captures that which is common to all beings through an 
inclusionary account. In other words, just as bodily nature has the power to affect and be 
affected, so too do timeless non-bodily entities insofar as they act in the capacity of 
affecting bodily being, as in the example of justice itself and its power to affect a given 
soul. 

The interlocutors reckon that the friends of forms will not accept this claim, 
however, and the Stranger must take further steps to refute their view. Thus, his second 
move is to challenge the view of beinghood that stands utterly independent of change 
(motion), showing instead that being entails motion and vice versa. To do so, the 
Stranger begins with the sense in which the forms are for the friends the objects of 
knowledge, a view that the friends do not challenge (cf. 238c11-d3).2*° Given that the 
forms are the objects of knowledge for the friends, it must be that the forms enter into an 
affective relationship with the knowing mind, and the Stranger will argue that this entails 
a challenge to the friends’ view. Speaking as if to the friends, he sets up the problem as 
follows: 

ES: [...] “Do you declare that recognizing [ytyv@oxetv] or being recognized 

[ytyv@oKkeo8a1] is a doing, or a being affected, or both? Or that one is a being 

affected and the other a doing? Or that neither has a share in either of these in any 

way whatsoever?” 

THEA: Clearly that neither has a share in either, or else they’d be contradicting 

what was said earlier. 

ES: I understand. This at least is the case: that if in fact to recognize is to do 


something, then it follows in turn that the thing recognized necessarily is affected. 
Now beinghood, according to this account, is recognized by the act of 


240 Cf. Leigh 2010: 67. 
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recognition; and insofar as it is recognized, it is to that extent moved through 
being affected, which, we declare, would not have come about for what keeps 
still. 

THEA: Right. 


Févoc: Ti d€; TO YlyVOokKEW 7 TO yryvO@oKkeoVai Mate ToinLa 7 T400¢c 7] 
GUPOTEPOV; 7] TO LEV TéOHLWG, TO SE OATEPOV; 7} TAVTAMAOW ODSETEPOV ODdETEPOD 
TOVTOV HETAAAUBAVELV; 

Osaitntoc: SiAoV wc OVdETEPOV ODdSETEPOD: TaVaVTIA YAP Gv TOIs EUTPOOVEV 
AEyOLEV. 

Févoc: wavOdva: TOE YE, MS TO ytyv@o«eEtv EizEep EOTAI TOLETV TL, TO 
ylyv@oKopEvov dvayKaiov ad ovpPaiver TacxeEwv. Tv odoiav Si} Kate TOV AdyOV 
TODTOV YLYVM@OKOLEVHV 010 Tis Yv@oEwGs, KAO’ SOOV YLYVMOKETAL, KATH TOOODTOV 
Kiveio0a1 10 TO TAOYELV, 6 51] PALEV ODK Av yevéoOal mEpi TO NPELODV. 
Osaitntoc: OpOdc. (248d5-248e7). 


Theaetetus grants that the friends’ view necessitates their denying that forms can have a 
share in recognizing (ytyv@o«ewv) or being recognized (ytyv@oKeo8a1), since these 
apparently entail affecting and being affected.24! But the Stranger suggests that forms 
qua objects of knowledge are recognized by the friends, and hence the forms act (xoinua) 


upon the friends when the friends are doing the recognizing. 242 This allows the Stranger 


241 Because ytyvaoxew and ywyv@oKeo0a both suggest a coming-to-know, i.e., an occurrence of knowing 
(cf. LSJ), these terms strongly suggest motion. For more on the possible relationships between 
recognizing, being recognized, and affecting, see Brown 1998: 196. Sallis 1975: 500-503 offers a helpful 
discussion of why the sense of motion at play in this passage does not entail the sense of generation 
entailed by ytyv@oxev (as well as other further conceptions that commentators have wrongfully read into 
this passage). Although I do not agree with Sallis’s ultimate assertion that the sense of motion relevant 
here relates to what Sallis calls “self-showing,” I agree with many other aspects of this interpretation. 

242 The question of how to understand this change is controversial. One popular line of interpretation is to 
take it that the Stranger here is asserting something akin to what contemporary metaphysicians call 
‘Cambridge change,’ or a change to something that does not affect its own nature but instead merely affects 
its relational predicates. For example (following the description in Wiitala 2018: 1-7), if Mary comes to 
know the form of justice at time t2, then it is true of the form of justice that it is known by Mary at t2 but 
not true of it at the earlier time tl. Versions of this view are held by Moravecsik 1962: 39-40, Owen 1966: 
338-339, Reeve 1985: 61, Thomas 2008: 644, Gill 2012: 237-238, and Hestir 2016: 120, among others. I 
am suspicious of this kind of interpretation because it entails importing concepts from contemporary 
metaphysics onto the ancient text. For arguments against such an interpretation on textual grounds, see 
Leigh 2012: 244 and Wiitala 2018: 4-7. These arguments against this interpretation include pointing to the 
absence of mentions of time in this passage and the insufficiency of such an interpretation for situating this 
passage in the broader ontological project at play in the dialogue. I ultimately argue that the Cambridge 
change interpretation is misleading insofar as it assumes that the knowing mind is the primary agent of 
change and the forms are the primary recipients of the change, instead of vice versa as advocated for by 
commentators like Leigh 2010: 242-244 and Wiitala 2018. 
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to develop the sense of affecting and being affected, first initiated in the distinction drawn 
between the One and oneness itself and further developed in his discussion with the 
giants, that will be relevant to his critique of the friends. Now the Stranger has worked 
out the causal relationship between the affecting agent and the affected receiver in terms 
of motion (248e5), which will act as a paradigm in what follows.?43 

Seeing the sense in which forms entail affecting is easy in the case of their status 
as objects of knowledge, insofar as they affect the mind and therefore are agents of 
motion for the mind. For this reason we should not be surprised that the Stranger has 
chosen this example to use to illustrate his point. Understanding the sense in which forms 
themselves are affected, however, is decidedly more difficult. Following a recent 
interpretation offered by Michael Wiitala,2*4 I understand this sense of motion not to be 
change explicable in terms of time and space, but instead in terms of the causal priority, 
outside time and space, of the mover over the moved. In the case of the motion of the 
forms, the Stranger will show that forms are ‘moved’ insofar as they participate in one 
another in their posterior sense as that which is grasped by mind and hence structured, 
and thus they hold causal priority and posteriority as regards one another. Although 
forms have their own simple and unique nature that is not a whole of parts in the primary 
sense, their givenness to thinking and speech requires their participation in other forms, 
and hence their instantiation exhibits a structure of causal priority and posteriority. In 


this sense, forms “move” one another. The Stranger will develop the sense in which 


243 For discussions of the nature of this conception of motion and its role at this point in the argument, see 
Hestir 2016: 116-121 and Wiitala 2018: 15-17. 

244 Wiitala 2018, especially 15-17. For further support of this interpretation, see also Hestir 2016: 116-122. 
For an account of the conflicting view that motion entails change over time or space for the Stranger, see 
Leigh 2010: 77-78. 
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forms “move” one another when considering commingling and the necessary composite 
structure of forms (see sections 5.2.1 and 5.3). For now, taking the Stranger’s mundane 
example of the ways in which recognition of the forms as objects of knowledge 
necessarily entails their motion is sufficient to understand his point that the friends’ 
exclusionary ontology of motionless forms will fail. 

The Stranger continues by showing the ways in which the conception of motion 
entails challenges for the friends’ exclusionary ontology: 


ES: What the Zeus! Shall we be that easily persuaded that motion and life and 
soul and thought are truly not present in utterly complete Being? That it neither 
lives nor thinks; but awful and holy, not possessed of mind, it stands there, not to 
be moved? 

THEA: That, Stranger, would be a terrible account to grant. 

ES: But are we to say that it has mind and not life? 

THEA: How could we? 

ES: But do we say that both of these are in it, and then go on to deny that it has 
them in a soul? 

THEA: And in what other way would it have them? 

ES: Then we will really say that it has mind and life and soul and yet, although 
ensouled, stands entirely immovable? 

THEA: To me that appears entirely irrational. 

ES: So we must grant that the moved and motion are things that are. 

THEA: Of course. 


Bévoc: ti 58 mpdc Aréc; a> dANOHcs Kivnow Kai Cor Kai yoy Kai PPdvnow 7 
padias teloOnodpE8a TA MAVTEADS SvTt WN TapEsivar, UNdé Civ avto uNdé 
Mpoveiv, GAAG GEeLVOv Kai &ylov, vodV OdK &yov, dKivntoV éoTOc Eival; 
@saitntoc: Sewvov pevtiv, © Eéve, AOyOV ovyywpoiLev. 

Févoc: GAAd vodv pév éxetv, Cary Sé Li] OOpEv; 

Osaitntoc: Kai mHc; 

Févoc: GAAG TadTA WEV GUPOTEPG EVOVT’ DTH AEYOLEV, OD LNW EV WOYT] YE 
NOOLEV AVTO Exel ADTA; 

Osaitntoc: Kai tiv’ Gv Etepov Exo TPdTOV; 

Févoc: GAA dita vodv pév Kai Conv Kai woyny ExEtv, Gcivntov LEVTOL TO 
Tmapdamav Euwvyov Ov EoThval; 

@saitntoc: névta oye GAoya tadt’ sivar patvetan. 

Févoc: kai 70 Ktvobpevov 67) Kai Kivnolw ovyyM@pNTeoV Wc SvTa. 
Osaitntoc: THs 5’ OV; (248e8-249b6) 
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In this dense, difficult, but crucially important stretch of text,24> the Stranger challenges 
the friends’ claims that ‘utterly complete Being’ lacks motion (as an affectation) in all 
senses and insofar as that which is in the complete sense lacks mind, life, and soul. He 
will imply that the necessity with which that which is completely entails mind, life, and 
soul indicates the necessity of accounting for complete being in dynamic terms. 
Although there is some ambiguity regarding the meaning of the phrase “utterly complete 
being’ (1@ mavtEAds Svtt, 248e10),24° I take it that here that the Stranger has in mind that 
which ‘completely is,’ in the sense of being unchanging and completely self-same, like 
that which the friends call ‘forms.’ Thus conceived, the Stranger is arguing that an 
account of that which is in the ‘complete’ sense must include reference to its participation 
in motion, mind (vodc, or ‘intellect’), life, soul, and body.2*” This is because being for 
the friends must clearly contain its own normative principles by which it allows for 
objects participating in its nature to become. To state this difficult matter provisionally, I 
suggest that the Platonic notion of form is an ordering ratio by which a given form 


actualizes itself in a good manner, as in the form of angling that is actualized well with 


245 For a particularly helpful discussion of this passage’s difficulties and several senses in which it can and 
has be interpreted, see Bluck 1975: 95-101. 

246 For discussions of this ambiguity, see Politis 2006: 150-160 and Wiitala 2018: 18-20. Two ways of 
reading this have been proposed. On the ‘extensive’ model, the Stranger here is referring to the totality of 
things that are, taken together. On the ‘intensive’ model, the Stranger is referring to that which completely 
or in all ways is, 1.e., the forms. Either construal is consistent with my argument, however, since in the 
former case the Stranger is challenging the view of the friends (as I suggest he is) and in the latter case he is 
explicating being in its necessary and complete sense in anticipation of the discussion of the composition of 
forms in terms of their participation in other forms (as I also suggest he is). For good reasons argued for by 
Politis and Wiitala, I follow the ‘intensive’ model, though I hold that nothing in my argument would be 
significantly affected by taking up the alternative ‘extensive’ interpretation. In considering this controversy 
it also bears noting that Neo-Platonists beginning with Plotinus (cf. Enneads VI.7[38].12.1-4) have 
assumed the ‘intensive’ interpretation and that the ‘extensive’ interpretation derives from modern 
scholarship. 

247 Cf. Politis 2006:150-160, Wiitala 2018: 18-20. 
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reference to the forms of expertise, getting, etc.248 The good therefore is a further 
principle in the ontological schema, as it suggests not merely unity and structure, as was 
the case with the discussion of the One, but a structure that responds to higher-order a 
normative principle. The introduction of mind, therefore, shows that the account of being 
is not completed merely by considering the notion of wholeness, but requires an appeal to 
the further notion of goodness. This notion will be developed further as we continue. 

The connection between Platonic forms and mind has been strongly articulated by 
Lloyd Gerson, who says that “the forms and intellect (vodc) are inseparable,” because the 
relationship of forms qua participation in one another and ratios that suggest further 
norms “‘is just the activity of intellect (votc).”2*9 Furthermore, elsewhere in the Sophist, 
the interlocutors demonstrate this inclination to understand the cosmos as governed by a 
principle of mind (cf. 265cl-e2). Thus, here the interlocutors address the possibility that 
the account of the unmoving ‘utterly complete Being’ would necessitate that being itself 
lacks a normative principle of self-sustenance, and that they find this possibility to be 
both implausible and ‘awful.’ 

While this passage draws upon a robust and nuanced understanding of Platonic 
metaphysics, its role more locally is to demonstrate the unacceptable implications for an 
account of being as something that does not allow its own self-instantiation as the source 
of a normative ordering principle. Similarly, Theaetetus grants the Stranger’s account of 


‘complete’ being entails that it must have life and a soul. Life is described in Laws X at 


248 This is a difficult but critical part of the argument. For helpful discussions of the role of nous in 
Platonic ontology generally and in other texts, see Apelt 1891a 78-79, de Vogel 1953: 65-67, Perl 1998: 
87-88, Carpenter 2003: 105, Gerson 2006: 298, Perl 2014, Sanday 2015b: 366 fn. 9, and Wiitala 2018: 20- 
21. 

249 Gerson 2006: 298. 
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895a6-c10 as that which is capable of moving itself, while soul is described shortly 
thereafter at Laws X 895e10-896a5 as that principle that grants motion to what is 
moved.299 The Stranger and Theaetetus thus seem to have a similar conception of these 
principles at play here, as their account has determined that this complete sense of being 
entails principles of motion and self-motion, just as it did an account of normative 
principles of self-sustenance. 

With these implausible and unacceptable conclusions regarding the friends’ 
conception of being, the Stranger addresses further entailments of their own positive 
conception of being they are sketching: 


ES: Thus the outcome is, Theaetetus, that if the things that are are immovable, 
there is mind in nothing about nothing nowhere. 

THEA: Exactly. 

ES: And yet, if we grant that all things are borne about and moving, we shall 
exclude, by that very account, this same mind from the things that are. 

THEA: How? 

ES: Do you think that being in the same respect and in like manner and about the 
same thing would ever come to be apart from rest? 

THEA: Never. 

ES: Well then, without these do you see how mind could be or ever come to be 
anywhere? 

THEA: Not in the least. 


Bévoc: Kai uty gv od Mepopeva Kai KivobLEva TAVT’ cival ovyYopPOpeEv, Kai 
TOVTO TH AOYH TAVTOV TODTO EK TOV SVT@V EFAIPHOOLEV. 

Osaitntoc: 1c; 

FEévoc: TO KATH TAVTE KAI WOODTWS Kai TEpi TO ADTO SoKEt GOL YMPic OTACEWS 
yevéo8at mot’ Cv; 

Osaitntoc: ovdandc. 

Févoc: ti 6’; &vev ToUT@V vodv KaBOPGc Svta 7] yevO"uEVOV Av Kai OnOVvODV; 
Osaitntoc: HKioTa. 

Bévoc: ovpPaiver 5’ odv, ® Osaityte, AKivitov Te SvtwV vodv LNdevi mEpi 
undevoc sivar pndauod. 

@saitntoc: Kop15f] sv ovdv. (249b6-c5). 


250 Cf. Wiitala 2018: 20. 
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The Stranger here begins by indicating the necessity of motion for an account of being 
that entails mind. But now he also points out that rest, seemingly the opposite of motion, 
is equally necessary. This is because one must be at rest (in a sense) in one’s own nature 
to be self-same, and for others to be like. For example, justice must be at rest (in a sense) 
first for it itself to be justice, and second for the just act to be like it. Thus, having shown 
the joint necessity of motion and rest, the Stranger has continued to work out his account 
of the necessary part-whole structure that extends from his account of necessary being. 
Given that being is power, and that power entails both affecting (moving) and being 
affected (being moved), the Stranger has made significant progress towards articulating 
the composite structure that the unified notion of being suggests. For now, and in 
response specifically to the friends, the Stranger summarizes his findings thus far by 
stating that “we must surely fight, using every argument, against him who makes 
knowledge or thoughtfulness or mind disappear and then makes strong assertions about 
anything in any way” (249c6-8). In other words, the view of being as ‘awful,’ ‘holy,’ and 
unmoved advocated by the friends of forms is unacceptable, and a dynamic account of 
being in keeping with the findings of the interlocutors’ consideration of being as power is 


required, and has indeed already begun. 


4.4 Chapter 4 Conclusion: Transformed perspective of being (249c-d) 


Through the course of their engagement with the ‘previous’ ontologists, the 
interlocutors have transformed their perspective of the notion of being. This required 
several steps. First, they needed to rid themselves of the tendency to treat being as one of 
the beings by clarifying the differences between being in a certain way and a certain way 
of being, and, later, the difference between causing to be and being caused to be. 
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Through analyzing what it means to be a whole of parts and showing that this nature 
characterizes forms at least in an important sense, and introducing (for now in a cursory 
way) the notion of goodness, they were able to establish that being is not a countable 
thing but is of a different ontological kind, i.e., one that we might call power, the power 
of communion, or the power of participation. The Stranger summarizes the conclusion of 
the discussion with the four groups of conjured ontologists as follows, emphasizing the 
necessary resolution of the battle between the giants and the friends of forms: 
Then for the man who is philosophical and thus most respects these things, there 
is every compulsion, it seems, just because of them, not to be receptive to people 
who say that the All is at rest either as a one or even in many forms. Nor again 
must he listen at all to those who move Being every which way. But he must 
assert — as in the children’s prayer “whatever is immovable and moved” — that 
Being and the All consist of both together.?>! 
TO OT] PUOGOOY Kai TADTA UGALOTA TILAVTL WHOA, Wc EouKEev, AVayKN did TadTA 
LITE TOV Ev 7] KAI TA TOAAG E1dN AEyOVTMV TO THY EOTHKOS ATOdEYEOVAL, THV TE 
QV MAVTAYT TO OV KIVODVTOV LINDE TO TAPATAV GKOVELV, GAAG KATH THY TOV 
Tatd@v Evynv, doa Akivnta kai KEKIVNLEVG, TO Sv TE KAI TO TOV OVVALOOTEPA 
Aéyew. (249c10-d4). 
The Stranger has pursued an inclusionary account of being that does not reduce being to a 
count. This account thus has demanded a middle position between the giants and friends 
of forms in which both bodily being and timeless forms are taken fo be, as is implied by 
the unknown children’s prayer that the Stranger apparently references. But this account 
of being is not merely monistic, and it demands an account of the further structure that 
this unified definition of being as power implies. The Stranger’s pointed reference to the 


philosopher (249c10) indicates that the development of this ontology will be both 


difficult and centrally important, and a specifically philosophical project. It is to this 


251 There are many grammatical ambiguities in this passage. For discussions of possible interpretations, 
see Cornford 1935: 242, Crivelli 2012: 94, Perl 2014: 152, and Wiitala 2018: 25-27. Here I continue to 
follow Brann, et al. De Rijk 1986: 13-14 ff takes this to be the central thesis of the dialogue. 
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complex ontological structure and our means of accessing it noetically that the 


interlocutors will now turn. 


CHAPTER 5. STRUCTURE (249D — 259E) 


5.1 Chapter 5 Introduction 


In this chapter I discuss the notions of commingling and necessary ontological 
structure that extend from the preceding accounts of the being of nonbeing (Chapter 3) 
and being as power (Chapter 4), considering the senses in which they suggest a complex 
ontology and corresponding notions of noetic intuition and dialectical method that build 
upon and expand that which was possible in bifurcatory division (Chapter 2). At issue 
throughout will be both the metaphysical necessity of the commingled structure of forms 
and the epistemological sense in which this commingling guides our inquiry and 
discourse via our noetic grasp of its objects. By considering commingling and structure, 
we will see how the account has led to a transformed perspective in which being, as 
something structuring and structured, must now be understood with reference to 
goodness. 1 will trace out these threads as they appear in the stretch of text from 249d to 
259e, from (5.2.1) the explicit turn to considering this new kind of ‘pluralism,’ (5.2.2) the 
establishment of its necessity and (5.2.3) the account of dialectic that is responsive to it, 
into (5.3.1) the discussion of five of the necessary ontological kinds that must be at play 
in this account and (5.3.2) the concluding discussion of being as necessarily unopposed 
and nonbeing as constitutive and determinate otherness that these considerations 


occasion. 
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5.2 Communing and dialectic (249d — 254b) 


5.2.1. Anew kind of ‘pluralism’ (249d — 250d) 


The first task is to consider the necessity of structure as a new kind of pluralism 
that the account has demanded. This occurs in the context of the Stranger’s developing 
account of five great ontological kinds: being, otherness, motion, rest, and sameness.*°2 
These terms have arisen previously in the discussion, as clarifying the nature of nonbeing 
entailed working out an account of otherness (see Chapter 3), while being (see Chapter 4) 
entailed the necessary components of motion and rest (see 248a10-249c6 and 4.3.3). The 
Stranger has also hinted that these also entail the notion of sameness (e.g., at 249b12- 
cl).253 Before fully developing this composite ontology, the Stranger must show that the 
preceding discussion of the difference between beings in a certain way and certain ways 
of being (forms) has freed the interlocutors of the problems facing the pluralists (see 
section 4.2.1). In other words, the Stranger must show that this type of apparent 
‘pluralism’ is of a different kind than that of those advocating for a plurality of elements 
that had failed previously. This is because the account now demands a plurality of 
distinct ways of being that necessarily require one another for their instantiation. The 
Stranger turns his attention to some of these ontological kinds as follows: 

ES: Well then: Don’t you say that Rest and Motion are most contrary to one 

another? 

THEAE: Of course. 


ES: And yet you claim this at least: that both and each of them alike are. 
THEAE: I certainly do claim this. 


252 Tn what follows I will argue that the five great ontological kinds considered explicitly in the dialogue 
should not be taken to be exhaustive. 

253 Here the Stranger had asked, “Do you think that being in the same respect and in like manner and about 
the same thing would ever come to be apart from rest?” 
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ES: Is it the case, whenever you grant that they are, that you mean that both and 
each of them are in motion? 

THEAE: In no way. 

ES: But do you mean to indicate that both of them are at rest when you say that 
both are? 

THEAE: How could I? 

ES: Then do you posit Being as some third thing in the soul beyond these, as if 
Rest and Motion were embraced by it? And is it through taking them together 
and focusing on the community of their beinghood that you say that both of them 
are? 

THEAE: We truly do seem to divine that Being is some third thing, whenever we 
say that Rest and Motion are. 

ES: Therefore Being is not Motion and Rest both together but something other 
than these. 

THEAE: It seems so. 

ES: Then according to its own nature, Being is neither at rest nor in motion. 


Bévoc: ciev 61), kivnow Kai otdow dp’ odK évavtimtata Aéyets GAANAOIG; 
Osaitntoc: THs yap ov; 

Bévoc: Kai Wv sivat ye Ouoiws ors GuPdtepa adta Kai ExdtEpov; 

Oscaityntoc: oni yap odv. 

Bévoc: dpa kiveic0at Aéyov Gupdtepa. Kai ExatEpov, Stav iva ovyyopfic; 
Osaitntocs: oddapdc. 

Révoc: Gar’ otdvar onpaivers A€yov adth GUPdtepa sivan; 

Osaitntoc: Kai mHc; 

Févoc: Tpitov dpa Ti Tapa TADTA TO Ov Ev TH Woyt] TWEic, Wo Dn’ ExEivov THV TE 
OTAOLW Kai TV KivnoL TEplEYOLLEVHV, OVAAGBOV Kai ATSOV ADTAV TPOc TIVV THs 
ovciac Kowoviav, odtms Eival mPocEizac GUPdtEpa; 

Oeaitntosc: KIVSLVEDOLEV OG GANIHs Tpitov AmonavtEvdEoOai TL TO dv, 6TAV 
kivnow Kai otdow sivat Aéyouev. 

Févoc: ovk &pa Kivyoic Kai OThOIs EOTI OVVALMOTEPOV TO Ov GAA’ EtEpov SH TL 
TOVUTOV. 

Osaitntoc: EouKev. 

Févoc: Kate TV ADTOD Ovo pa TO Sv ovtE EOTNKEV OUTE KIVEiTaL. (250a9- 
250d5). 


The Stranger draws upon his preceding implicit account of the distinction between 


‘things that are X’ and ‘what it is to be X’ in positing motion and rest as ‘what it is to be 


in motion’ and ‘what it is to be at rest,’ i.e., as the forms motion and rest. That is, he is 


not advocating for an account like that of the pluralists that is ambiguous regarding the 


meaning of material principles like ‘hot’ and ‘cold,’ where ‘hot’ (e.g.) entails 
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simultaneously the senses of ‘a hot thing’ and ‘the principle of heat.’ Instead, his 
opposed elements are motion and rest themselves (i.e., the forms motion and rest) as 
explicitly separated from the material principles that also go by this name. If the Stranger 
were discussing embodied material principles rather than forms, his argument would be 
incoherent, since no embodied material principle can ever said to be most essentially 
motion or rest.254 For example, in the case of a resting cat, the cat is not most essentially 
rest but instead is most essentially cat, since the cat’s catness will always be causally 
prior to her resting. Speaking of rest must be speaking of a way of being, that is, and not 
one of the beings, and it is therefore clear that they have forms and not particulars in 
mind. 

In considering these forms, the interlocutors conclude that ‘according to its 
nature’ (Kata THv adTOd Pvotv),*5> what it means ‘to be’ itself is neither to be in motion 
nor to be at rest (250c6-8). Being as such, that is, is not what it is to be motion as such 
nor rest as such, and thus each of these must be posited as separate forms that are neither 
coextensive nor constitutive in the most basic sense. But the interlocutors had 
determined previously that ‘utterly complete being’ (t@ mavteA@c Svt1, 248e10, see 
section 4.3.3) entailed motion in a meaningful sense. This implies first that motion as 
such cannot not be, and second that being must participate in motion in some sense. 


Therefore, being as such and motion as such must both be despite not being coextensive, 


254 Cf, Wiitala 2014b: 127 for a discussion of what this would entail and why it necessarily fails. Many 
commentators have understood this account quite differently and have upon their differing interpretations 
posited competing accounts of the various possible ambiguities and fallacies at play in this passage given 
different ways of interpreting the Stranger’s meaning here. Crivelli 2012: 97-101 offers a helpful overview 
of these construals. 

255 Cf. Cornford 1935: 250, Seligman 1972: 41-42, and Crivelli 2012: 98-100. One common way of 
interpreting this passage is to assume that Plato is conscious of a fallacy regarding the relationship of being, 
motion, and rest for which the Stranger is arguing. For versions of this view, see Bluck 1975: 152, Frede 
1992: 399-400, and Crivelli 2012: 98-100. 
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since being is and it entails motion though it is not itself motion. Since they are opposites 
in every way, the being of motion as such entails the being of rest as such (as 
Parmenides’ goddess had taught us and as discussed in 3.3). In other words, without 
motion, rest would not be rest but instead would just be being; but this contradicts the 
interlocutors’ findings in this passage. Therefore, the interlocutors have found three 
ontological kinds that must be. 

To understand further the nature of what I am calling this ‘new kind’ of 
‘pluralistic’ account, it is helpful to consider the Stranger’s parenthetical remark 
regarding the joint relationship of these ontological kinds. This passage warrants our 
attention due both to its offering the occasion for a better understanding of the ontology 
of communion to be worked out in what follows, and for its allowing me to address the 
senses in which the kinds must be understood jointly with reference to the particularly 
influential reading of G. E. L. Owen 1971 (1965).25° The text reads: 


ES: [W]hen we were asked to what in the world one must apply the name Non- 
being, we were hemmed in by total perplexity. Do you remember? 

THEAE: Of course. 

ES: We’re not in any less perplexity now about Being, are we? 

THEAE: To me, Stranger, if I may say so, we appear to be in greater perplexity. 
ES: Well then, let this matter be set down here as utterly perplexing. And since 
Being and Non-being have both had an equal share in perplexity, there’s now 
hope that in whatever way one of them comes to light more dimly or more clearly, 
so the other will come to light. And again, if we’re able to see neither of them, 
we'll at least push our account through both at once as fittingly as we can. 


Févoc: 6tt tod pn Svtos EpM@tNnVEvtTEs TOUVOLLG EQ’ StL NOTE Sei MEpEtV, THON 
ovveoyous0a amopia. LéUVNOAL; 
Osaitntoc: THs yap ov; 


256 Owen’s 1971 paper is a revision and expansion of an earlier paper written in 1965. For Owen’s own 
account of the development of his view, see Owen 1971: 223 fn. 1. Of the many responses that this 
influential view has elicited, those that have influenced my own reading most are Flower 1980 and Brown 
1986. Flower argues that Plato’s notion of being does not equivocate between predication and identity as 
Owen suggests but is rich enough to capture both, while Brown shows that any statement of predicative 
being entails at least weak existential force. Critical discussion of Owen’s interpretive problems with 
respect to the distinction between predication and identity includes Bluck 1975: 19-21. 
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Bévoc: wav ovv év éAdttovi ttt vov éopsv Gopia. mEpi TO Sv; 

Osaitntoc: éuoi LEév, o Séve, ci SvvaTOV EizEtv, Ev TAsiovt PatvouE#a. 

Févoc: Tovto pév Toivov évtad0a Keio8w SinmopLévov: Emerd1] 6€ EF ioov TO TE 

Ov Kai TO LL Ov AnOpias LETEANEaToV, vdv EATic ON KAOdTEP Av AdDTOV DATEPOV 

cite GuUvdpotEpov Eite OaMEOTEPOV Avagaivytat, Kai PatEpov ODTAS 

avagaiveocBat: Kai av avd NndétEpov ideiv dvv@pE8a, TOV yodv AOyov SmNTEP Av 

Olot TE MLLEV EVTPEMEOTATA SIMGOLEDG ODTHS GUPOTV Ga. (250d8-251a3) 
Beginning with Owen, this passage has been taken to indicate that the problems of being 
and nonbeing in the Sophist are conceptually intertwined. I am in complete agreement 
with this. But more specifically, through the so-called ‘Parity Assumption,’ 
commentators following Owen have taken it that a solution to the problem of being 
would equally be a solution to the problem of nonbeing, and vice versa.25? By Owen’s 
interpretation, the Stranger suggests here “that any light thrown on either being or 
nonbeing will equally illuminate the other.”258 While I agree that it is true to say that the 
problems of being and nonbeing are intertwined, I do not think that this works in the way 
that Owen does. Owen’s interpretation suggests that an understanding of being could as 
easily be achieved through an understanding of nonbeing as it could be through being 
itself, but I hold that there are many reasons to challenge this. First, as discussed in 
Chapter 3, nonbeing emerges in the dialogue not as pure privation of being, or that which 
is in no way (to medamos on), but instead as a kind of difference or otherness. In this 
way, and as I argue throughout, being for Plato is unopposed and what seems on the 


surface to oppose being in fact opposes sameness. If we were to take the Stranger’s 


claim about the equal shares of perplexity regarding being and nonbeing to suggest that 


257 See Owen 1971: 229-231. Discussions of this include Brown 1986 and 2006, Notomi 1999, and Gill 
2006. Owen’s interpretation is still viable among commentators; see Crivelli 2012: 100 for a recent 
endorsement. 

258 Owen 1971: 230. 
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the two are posited against one another and explained exclusively through one another, 
we would lose sight of this redefinition of nonbeing worked out earlier in the dialogue. 

Instead, I argue that it is better to understand this moment as an indication of the 
necessary intertwining of each great kind with one another, as the Stranger will soon 
describe it. Thus conceived, an understanding of being entails bringing to light the 
necessity with which the form being must commune with the form otherness, both in its 
nature insofar as it is and to be given to /ogos.*59 Put differently, shedding light on being 
will involve shedding light on a host of other forms that do not accord strictly with the 
nature of the form of being, and yet are required for bringing the form being to being and 
to inquiry (i.e., the posterior sense of being). Therefore I argue pace Owen that the 
Stranger’s remark about the perplexity running through being and nonbeing indicates to 
us not that the two are opposed to one another and equally viable for shedding light on 
one another, but instead that they are wrapped up in the same question regarding 


necessary structure. 


5.2.2 The late learners (251la — 252e) 


The Stranger establishes the necessity of ontological ‘pluralism’ entailing distinct 
but interdependent kinds of commingling causal being (forms) with reference to those 
who deny the very possibility of commingling. Doing so provides the opportunity to 
reflect on commingling broadly, and the Stranger shows (i) that commingling is not 


unrestricted but instead entails a responsiveness to the nature of the things being mixed, 


259 These are also the senses respectively worked out in hypotheses two and five in the Parmenides; cf. 
Sanday 2018: 6-11. 
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and (ii) that /ogos itself indicates the necessity of commingling. The deniers of 
commingling are called the ‘late learners’? and they argue (to use somewhat 
incongruous language for now) for a conception of predication and identity as co- 
extensive.2! The Stranger first sets up the problem as a consideration of the ‘habit’ of 
calling things by many names (251a3): 


[W]e speak of man, I suppose, but give him many titles: we add colors to him and 
shapes and sizes and vices and virtues. In all these attributions and thousands of 
others, we declare him to be not only man but also good and infinitely many other 
things. And the same account holds for other things as well: we assume that each 
thing is one but take it back by speaking of it as many and with many names. 
Which is exactly why, I imagine, we’ve furnished a feast for youths and for 
oldsters late in learning. For it’s handy enough for anyone to get a direct grip on 
the fact that it’s impossible both for the many to be one and for the one to be 
many. And no doubt, I suppose, these people delight in not letting anyone say 
that man is good but only that good is good and man is man. 


AEyouEv &VOP@Tov SHTOV TOAA’ GTtTa EMOVOLACOVTEG, TA TE YPOLWATA EMIPEPOVTEG 
avdth Kai Te oxpata Kai peyé0n Kai kaKias Kai dpEetic, év oic THOL Kai EtTéPoOIc 
uvpioic ob L6vov &VOpwnov adtov Eivai PapEv, GAAG Kai &yaddv Kai &tepa 
dineipa, kai THAAG 81) Kata TOV AdDTOV AOYOV ObTMS Ev EKactov DrOBELEVOL THAI 
AYTO TOAAG Kai TOAAOIS OVOUAGL AéyoplEV. SOEV YE OimAL TOIC TE VEéoIG Kai TOV 
YEPOVTOV TOIG OWILABEoL Doivnv mapEoKEvaKapEV: EDODG YAP AvTUAABECPaL TaVvTi 
TPOYEIPOV (OC GOUVVATOV TH TE TOAAG &V Kai TO EV TOAAG sivat, Kai SHTOD 
Yaipovol OvK EOvtEs Hyabov A€éyelv GvOpamov, GAAG TO LEV ayaBOV GyaBdv, TOV 
dé GvOpamov GvOpwnov2 (251a8-c2). 


260 toic Owabéor, from 6yabr<, at 251b8. For general discussions regarding the possible historical 
identities of the so-called ‘late learners,’ see de Rijk 1986: 115-117 and Crivelli 2012: 104. For the view 
that this critique is directed at Antisthenes, see Campbell 1867: 137-138, Cornford 1935: 254, Adorno 
1961: 161, and Klein 1977: 49. For the view that the late learners are related to the brothers in the 
Euthydemus dialogue, see Taylor 1961: 54 and Ray 1984: 120 (though Ray also has much to say about the 
role of Antisthenes; see Ray 1984: 12ff). 

261 Cf, Bordt 1991: 522-523. There are other ways of interpreting exactly what the late learners are here 
claiming. A different and popular interpretation, one laid out clearly by Bostock 1984: 99-100, is that the 
late learners have in mind the specific speech act by which a thing is named. While the Stranger mentions 
‘speaking of? certain entities like ‘person’ and ‘good,’ I do not take the emphasis to be on speech acts but 
instead take it to be on ontology and the discourse that is in response to it, and I think that this sort of 
interpretation makes better sense of the overall movement of the dialogue. 

262 There are conflicts in the manuscript tradition regarding the wording here. For a defense of this reading 
of the manuscript, see Crivelli 2012: 103 fn. 1. 
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The late learners’ view most essentially is that it is impossible both for the many to be 
one and for the one to be many.2® On the basis of this, they hold that modes of being do 
not mix or commune with one another, and that the use of a name to separate off a thing 
(i.e., anything that is in some sense whole, the extension of which I intentionally leave 
ambiguous here) from the other things implies that the named thing is ontologically 
separate in every regard from the other things separated off by the name.?°+ Put simply, 
the late learners will refute any claim that ‘X is Y,’ such as ‘the person is good,’ and 
suggest instead that person is (only) person, good is (only) good, etc.?°> 

In a sense, the late learners have an assumption similar to the naive monists that 
unity (here, the thing named) and plurality are incompatible, but with the conclusion that 


unities are not in any sense plural.2°* Their view is also similar in a sense to the 


263 This problem is also addressed by Socrates and Protarchus in the Philebus, particularly from 12b-16b. 
For helpful discussions of this issue in this context, see Cornford 1939, Meinwald 1996, Carpenter 2009: 
103-129, and Garner 2017: 5-31. The authoritative discussion of the whole-part or one-many problem as it 
extends throughout this related cluster of Plato’s dialogues is Harte 2002. 

264 But note that contra a long interpretative tradition, I am not arguing that the late learners have mistaken 
the ‘is’ of predication with the ‘is’ of identity. (For influential early articulations of this view, see Ackrill 
1957: 2, Owen 1971, Vlastos 1973: 288.) Instead, and as I describe below, I believe that the problem is an 
ontological one, i.e., the late learners have staked out a position regarding the composition of being (cf. 
Brown 2008: 440-443 and Wiitala 2014b: 136 fn. 74). For arguments as to why the language of the late 
learners does not suggest separate senses of being, e.g., predication and identity, see Malcolm 2006: 281 
and Brown 2008: 442-443. 

265 There is a controversy among commentators as to whether forms or individuals are at play in this 
passage. Much of this controversy surrounds the question of whether the GvOpwnov of which the Stranger 
speaks in 251a8 refers to a particular person or the form (or kind) ‘person.’ Those taking this to refer to 
particulars, by far the more common view, include Cornford 1935: 253-255, de Rijk 1986: 113, Brown 
2008: 441, and Crivelli 2012: 104. Perhaps the best case for the alternative view is offered by Wiitala 
2014b: 133-135. While I think there are good textual reasons to think that the Stranger is explicitly talking 
about forms at least elsewhere in this passage (note that the use of &vOpazov at 251c1 is particularly suited 
to such an interpretation; cf. Crivelli 2012: 108 and Wiitala 2014b: 133 fn. 67), I am not especially 
concemed about this issue, since the Stranger’s points are at the very least true of the notion of unified 
identity broadly but can be and will be applied to our understanding of the communion of forms more 
specifically as the text progresses. In other words, the literal meaning of &vOpmzov at 251a8 in this passage 
is not important in my reading, because in any event, the analysis calls to mind the kind of understanding 
necessary for offering an account of the communion of forms, i.e. here the form ‘person,’ which is the true 
subject of interest here in any event; cf. Seligman 1974: 45ff. I do note, however, that if the late learners 
take themselves to be considering forms only, then their view is very similar to that of the friends of forms. 
266 Many interpreters understand this moment as the turn from ‘negative’ to ‘positive’ moments in the 
Stranger’s account. This includes Crivelli 2012: 104. I am arguing instead that positive moments in the 
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sophistical view of nonbeing discussed in section 3.2.2. There, the sophistical thinker 
had argued that anything that is named must be, but fallaciously inferred from that that 
any complex of names joined together must also be, i.e., be intermixed truthfully as the 
sentence speaker asserts. The late learners have, in a sense, inverted this view by 
suggesting that any naming of a thing that is entails splitting off the named thing from all 
else in a way that decisively isolates the named thing and sets it irreconcilably apart from 
the others. 

This view ultimately proves to be untenable. The Stranger shows the necessity of 
intermixing according to nature as follows and by considering the impossibility of its 
alternatives, unmixedness and unbounded intermixing, with my Arabic numerals 
separating off the three possibilities to be considered in what follows:27 

“Tn our own accounts, are we (1) to attach neither beinghood to Motion and Rest 

nor at all to anything else whatsoever but posit things as unmixed and incapable 

of having a share in each other? Or are we (2) to bring them all together into the 
same place, treating them as though they were capable of communing with each 
other? Or (3) are some capable and others not?” 

MOTEPOV NTE TIV OVOIAV KIVHOEL Kai OTAOEL TPOCEATHLMEV ENTE GAAO GAAM pndév 

UNndevi, GAA’ Wc GuEstkta Svta Kai Gd0vaTOV LETAOAGUBAVEl GAANA@V OVTMs ADT 

éV TOIS TAP’ NLiv Adyotc TIOMBpEV; 7] WAVTA sic TADTOV OVVAYAYMLEV Ws SvVATH 

ETUKOWOVEIV GAANAOIG; 7] TH LEV, TH OE UN; (251d5-e1). 

Here the Stranger presents three options. All of that which is named by names (be they 


forms, qualities, predicates, etc.) are either (1) unmixed and unmixable or (2) capable of 


mixing in every instance; or instead (3) some of those that are named by names are 


Stranger’s account extend at least as far back as his claim that nonbeing must somehow be, i.e., as a mode 
of otherness (240c). 

267 For a discussion of the various Greek verbs used to describe intermixing and their essential 
equivalency, see Rosen 1983: 253 and 263 fn. 16. Herein I similarly use various English verbs 
interchangeably, such as ‘to intermix,’ ‘to combine,’ and ‘to commune.’ These should be understood as an 
instance of (but not coextensive with) participation. 
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capable of mixing while others are not.2°8 To put the same matter somewhat differently, 
either (1) intermixing is not; or instead either (2) intermixing is and does not entail a 
responsiveness to the nature of that which is intermixed precisely because it is 
unrestricted or (3) intermixing is but it entails a responsiveness to the nature of that which 
intermixes because it is restricted. 

Possibility (1) is the possibility for which the late learners must necessarily 
advocate, given that they do not allow that ‘person’ and ‘good’ can intermix but instead 
that they must always remain alone and in isolation.2% This view quickly proves to be 
absurd, as the interlocutors show through the examples of motion, rest, and being. If (1) 
is true, then motion and rest cannot commune with being and hence they are not. Of 
course, this conclusion is unacceptable, for if motion and rest are not, then all entities are 
neither at rest in their nature nor engaged in the process of change (among other 
problems). That is, if motion and rest are not, then it is difficult indeed to say what an 
entity is with reference to itself and to time. 

To consider this problem from another angle, this view is simply unutterable and 
unthinkable, since even claiming that “motion is unmixed with being” entails asserting 
being of motion, and furthermore implies a structure of motion insofar as its nature 
partakes of being (via ‘is’), unmixedness, and unmixedness with respect to being. In 
other words, the late learners’ view fails both because it yields an incoherent ontology 


and because it itself cannot even be articulated without enacting a contradiction. The 


268 Klein 1977: 50 associates these with (1) Heraclitus, (2) Parmenides, and (3) Empedocles. Although I 
do not take the Stranger to have these thinkers in mind specifically (and furthermore note that Klein’s 
interpretation of Parmenides does not map onto my own), I find this to be an interesting observation, 
particularly regarding the possible role of Empedocles in this account, though I will not develop this any 
further. 

269 Cf. Comford 1935: 257, Frede 1967: 42, Crivelli 2012: 111. 
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Stranger emphasizes this latter point when addressing the necessary failure of the late 
learners’ view: 


[The late learners are] compelled, I suppose, to use “to be” and “apart” and “from 
the others” and “by itself’ and thousands of other expressions about all things. 
Since they’re powerless to keep these out of and not to bring them into their 
speeches, they don’t need others to refute them. But, as the saying goes, they 
have their enemy and future opponent right at home, and as they make their way, 
they always carry around something uttering speech from deep inside, like that 
absurd ventriloquist [Eurycles].27° 


TO te ‘eivat’ nov mepi navta dvayKaCovtat yphobat Kai TO ‘ywpic’ Kai TH ‘TOV 
GAA@V’? Kai TO ‘KAO’ adTO’ Kai LUPtOIs ETEPOIG, MV AKpatEic dvTEs sipyeo8al Kai 
LIN) OVVAMTEL EV TOIS AOYOIS OK GAAMV SEOVTAL TOV EFEAEYEOVTOV, GAAG TO 
AEYOLEVOV OLKODEV TOV TOAELLLOV KOL EVOVTILMHOOLEVOV EYOVTEG, EVTOG 
vmop0eyyouEvov WomEp TOV GtomOV EVpvKAEA TEPIPEPOVTES Kei TOPEVOVTAL. 
(252c2-9). 

The Stranger here argues that the late learners cannot even articulate their view because 

doing entails asserting relations among that which is named by names.*7! This is because 

discourse regards the composite structure of being in all instances, and therefore any 


attempt even to articulate this view would require taking up the composite structure of 


plurality against which the late learners take themselves to speaking.*”” To illustrate this, 


270 The Stranger’s reference to the ventriloquist Eurycles here marks a rare instance in which the Stranger 
draws on a contemporary figure to make his point. In this way the Stranger differs from other primary 
Platonic interlocutors like Socrates, who frequently draw on contemporary, mythological, and literary 
figures to give shape and context to the discussion. The other contemporaneous source on Eurycles is 
Aristophanes’ Wasps 1017-1020. Here Aristophanes has his chorus address the audience directly to 
humorous effect by their likening his (Aristophanes’) prophetic insight delivered through an indirect source 
to “the prophet Eurycles, who speaks through others.” Plutarch also mentions Eurycles when discussing 
ventriloquism and its relationship to divine prophesy at Moralia 414c. For more on Eurycles, see Campbell 
1867: 141-142 and Nails 2002: 149. (While Brann et al. transliterate this person’s name as ‘Euricles,’ I 
follow the more common transliteration used, e.g., by Nails.) 

271 For further discussion of what has gone wrong with the late learners’ view, see Heinaman 1982: 175- 
184, Clark 1994: 40, and Crivelli 2012: 113-114. 

272 Commentators have disagreed as to how exactly this refutation works. Some (e.g., Denyer 1991: 162- 
163) argue for this failure with reference to the impossibility of the view insofar as any speech act will 
show it to be false; others (e.g., Bordt 1991: 523, Notomi 1999: 233, and Crivelli 2012: 113-114) argue 
with reference to the truth value, i.e., that a positive truth value for the claim would thereby falsify it. 
Because I do not see evidence that the Stranger is concerned with speech acts or truth value in the sense of 
Aristotelian logic in this passage, I do not give precedence to either of these possible interpretations. 
Vlastos 1973: 274-279 argues that this passage and the moves that follow are clouded by a confusion 
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the Stranger uses the metaphor of ventriloquism, suggesting that the late learners must 
speak from a voice other than their own even to state their own view, concluding that the 
view must necessarily fail. 

With (1) set aside, the interlocutors turn their attention to (2). When the Stranger 
asks whether they should “allow all things to have the power for community with one 
another” (252d2-3), Theaetetus responds that this is easily answered, for this would entail 
that “Motion itself would be altogether at rest, and Rest in turn would itself be in motion, 
if the two of them were to follow upon each other” (252d6-8), which the Stranger deems 
to be “impossible” (252d10). It is significant that Theaetetus here offers the refutation of 
(2), since the Stranger will go on to show in fact that motion (1.e., the form motion) is at 
rest in some significant sense, while rest (i.e., the form rest) is also in motion in some 
significant sense.?73 But here in this moment in the discussion, Theaetetus seems to have 
something in mind similar to Socrates in the Republic when Socrates asserts that 
opposites cannot be co-present at the same time in the same place and in the same 
respects (Republic IV 436a1-437a8). In any event, the Stranger allows Theaetetus’ 
rejection of (2) to stand, for surely whatever relationship motion and rest share is not 
‘altogether’ coextensiveness. The interlocutors take it as evident that unlimited mixing, 
or mixing in all cases, is not possible, and thus will turn their considerations to the 
questions of whether and how mixing is restricted, and what does and does not constitute 


a good mixture. That mixing is restricted, in other words, indicates a principle of 


regarding two senses of predication, ‘ordinary’ and ‘Pauline.’ For a response that addresses the 
deficiencies and confusions in this view, see Rosen 1983: 35-38. 

273 Later, at 256b6-c5, the Stranger will argue that there is a sense in which motion (i.e., the form motion) 
rests, insofar as it partakes of rest. Cf. Bluck 1975: 111-115. For now, the Stranger leaves the issue 
unexplored. 
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normativity that has continued to be at play in the dialogue and that will come to the fore 
in what follows. 

The account suggests that intermixing cannot be radically unrestricted precisely 
because its capacity extends from the nature of that which is mixed. For example, the 
nature of ‘cat’ allows for intermixing with ‘greyness,’ ‘six-ness,’ and ‘companion-ness’ 
due to the nature of each of these elements, but ‘cat’ cannot mix with ‘cow-ness,’ 
‘infinitude,’ or ‘liar-ness.” Moreover, this suggests that the intermixing of natures entails 
a structure of causal priority of one kind over another, like the form ‘animal’ that explains 
but is not itself explained by the form ‘cat.’ The form ‘grey,’ conversely, is a nature that 
is open to but not required by the nature of the form ‘cat’ for the instantiation of a given 
cat. 

The Stranger uses the paradigm of letters (‘stoicheia,’ or ‘elements’ )?” to allow 
for further consideration of intermixing relative to that which is necessitated by the 
structures of their natures, and the dialectician’s philosophical art of understanding their 
communing and division. The interlocutors consider the issue as follows: 

ES: Now since some things are amenable to doing this [i.e., intermixing] and 

others are not, they'd be a lot like letters. For I take it that in the case of letters, 

too, some don’t fit with one another and others do. 


THEAE: Of course. 
ES: And the vowels differ from the others in passing through them all as a sort of 


274 Letters are a common paradigm for thinking through metaphysical and epistemological issues in Plato’s 
dialogues. In Smith 2019 I have discussed the stoicheion paradigm’s role in setting up the major moments 
of Platonic education and turning from things to forms depicted in the Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, and 
Philebus. In short, I will say here that this passage connects to at least three other passages in Plato 
regarding the elements (oto1yeia) on the one hand and knowledge (émtotjn) and art (téyvn) on the other. 
In Theaetetus 202e7-208c4, Socrates and Theaetetus consider knowledge with reference to a familiarity of 
parts (e.g., syllables) and recognizing the appearances of parts in given contexts. In Statesman 278a8-cl, 
the Stranger and Socrates the Younger consider the ways in which letters act as paradigms to guide the 
learner from knowledge of the known into knowledge of the unknown. In Philebus 18b6-d2, Socrates 
describes the sense in which each element derives from its positioning in the letter spectrum and hence 
owes its nature to that by which it is constituted from without, i.e., to the other elements like it in kind 
within the letter spectrum. Other discussions of letters include Ryle 1960, Bondeson 1973, Gomez-Lobo 
1977, Miller 1992, Notomi 1999, Gill 2006, and Sanday 2015a. 
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bond, so that without some one of them it’s impossible for the others to fit, one 
with another. 

THEAE: Very much so. 

ES: Then does everyone know which letters can commune with which, or does 
the man who means to join them need an art? 

THEAE: He needs an art. 

ES: Which one? 

THEAE: The “spelling art.” 


Bévoc: Ste 57) ta wev é0éA€1 todto Spav, TH 5’ 0}, GxEdOv Oiov TH ypaUpLATa 
memovO0t’ dv sin. Kai yap Exeiv@v TA LEV AVAPLOOTEL TOV TPOc GAANAG, TH SE 
OVVAPLLOTTEL. 

Osaitntoc: THs 5’ Ov; 

Bévoc: ta 5é YE POVIEVTA SLAMPEPSVTWS TOV GAAV OlOV SEopLOc S10 RAVTOV 
KEYOPNKEV, DOTE GLVED TIVOG AVTAV GOVVATOV GPLOTTELW Kai TOV GAA@V ETEPOV 
ETEPO. 

Osaitntoc: kai udAG ye. 

Bévoc: nic obv oidev dno0ia Oroio1c Svvata KOWovEry, 7 TExvNs Set TH LEAAOVTL 
dpav ixav@c avtd; 

Osaitntoc: Téxvns. 

Eévoc: motac; 

Osaitntosc: tis ypappatikts. (252e10 — 253al4). 


Two important points arise in this discussion. The first regards the structure of 
intermixing, and the second regards the art (téyvn) of discerning this structure. First, 
certain letters can be voiced on their own, like vowels. Other letters are dependent on 
one another to instantiate themselves, including both the sounded consonants that are 
dependent on vowels and the mutes that are dependent on both vowels and consonants. 
Furthermore, while each letter has its own simple (1.e., irreducible) and unique nature, 
these natures vary. Some tend to fit well with others, such as ‘G’ and ‘R’ in the first 
syllable of ‘grammar,’ whereas others, such as ‘G’ and ‘P,”’ do not.275 This suggests that 
the certain simple and unique nature of each element (letter) implies a fittingness for 


communion with others like it in kind, on the basis of the nature of the other. In other 


275 Plato does not have his interlocutors make this part of the account specific, but this seems to be implied. 
Cf. Galligan 1983: 269 and Crivelli 2012: 115-116. 
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words, ‘what it is to be G’ is, in a sense, distinct from the vowels and consonants with 
which it can be combined; and yet simultaneously, ‘what it is to be G’ requires both the 
necessary co-presence of other letters for a given G to be made manifest and a general 
readiness for further combination in some cases (e.g., that of ‘R’) and aversion to further 
combination in others (e.g., that of ‘P.”) Therefore, in these senses G has an identity that 
is both independent and dependent and that allows it to commune well, poorly, or not at 
all. 

That these elements have such natures and such conditions for fittingness entails, 
secondly, an art (téyvn) of studying the nature of each element and its fittingness for 
communion. The interlocutors call this the art of the grammarian. In other words, the 
natures of these elements allow for study, and they admit of the possibility of expertise 
for the person who noetically grasps the meaning of these appearances and thereby 
develops an understanding of the elements’ natures. And because the natures imply a 
certain fittingness for blending with others, the art of the grammarian entails attending to 
the normativity at play in the blending of the elements. The art of the grammarian is 
therefore characterized in the primary sense by the mode of responsiveness to the 
elements composing the field of study. In this way, this normativity is not imposed by 
humans on the model of what is called ‘constructivism’ in contemporary metaethical 
philosophy, where ‘constructivism’ roughly means judgments regarding good and bad 
founded most basically on the best human opinion regarding such matters.27° Instead, 


this sort of normativity is something fundamental and to which mortal experts must be 


276 For a helpful discussion of the role of what is now called constructivism and its critique in Plato’s 
dialogues, see Evans 2012: especially 1-3 and 32-34. 
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attentive and responsive, most akin to what in contemporary philosophy is called 
“primitivism.’277 

The interlocutors next consider tones as a second notion that entails communing 
and an art that responds to it, and their considerations yield further insight into the issue. 
The text reads: 


ES: Well then, isn’t it the same with high and low sounds? The man who has the 
art of recognizing those sounds that do and do not blend is musical, while the man 
who doesn’t comprehend is unmusical? 

THEAE: Just so. 

ES: And in all the other arts and non-arts, we’ ll find other things like these. 
THEAE: Of course. 

ES: Well then, since we’ve agreed that the kinds too are in the same condition 
regarding their mixing with one another, isn’t it necessary for the man who 
intends to show rightly which of them harmonize with which and which do not 
receive one another, to make his way through accounts with some sort of 
knowledge? Isn’t this especially so if he intends to show whether there are some 
kinds which, present throughout, hold the other kinds together, so that they can 
intermix, and again whether there are other kinds which, where there are 
divisions, are causes of division throughout the whole? 

THEAE: Of course he needs knowledge, and perhaps very nearly the greatest. 


Bévoc: ti 5g; mepi todc TOV OEéav Kai Bapéwv POdyyovc Ap’ Ody ObtaC; 6 LEV 
TOVG OVYKEPAVWWDLLEVOUG TE Kal LL] TExVIV EXOV YLyYVoKEtv LovoKds, 0 dé LW} 
ovvieic &UOvGOG; 

Osaityntoc: obtws. 

Févoc: kai kata TAV GAAOV 31) TEXYVOV Kai ATEYVIOV ToLAdTA EvpooLEV ETEPA. 
Osaitntoc: mc 5’ ov; 

Févoc: ti 6’; émed1) Kai TH YEvN TPO GAANAG Kate TAUDTE pEigEew@s Exetv 
OpLOAoyIKaLEv, Gp’ od LET’ ExLOTHLUNS TIvdc AvayKAiov S10 TOV ACYOV 
mopsvecBat TOV OpOHc LWéEAAOVTA SEigEtv TOIG TOIOIG CDLPMVET TOV YEVOV Kai 
noia GAANAG ov dSéyetat; Kai d) Kai dU TAVTOV si OVVEYOVT ATT abt’ EoTIV, 
ote ovupetyvvc0at Svvata ivat, Kai TéAw gv Tdic Siipéceoty, ci SV SAWV 
ETEPO. THS SLAIPEGEMS ATLA; 

Osaitntos: THs yap OvK ExtoTHNS Sei, Kai OYEdOv YE tos THs LEyioTNGS; 
(253a15-253c6). 


Like letters, musical tones involve a set of norms through which certain notes are able to 


blend well with one another and others not. In this way, the musician or musical 


277 Cf. Evans 2012: 1-2. 
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composer who is adept in the art of musical tonality responds to the nature of the 
elements of her field of study in such a way as to allow the meaning and value of 
relations between elements to show themselves. The various musical scales act as 
underlying structures through which certain melodies can be derived for the sake of 
disclosing the virtues of the prior structural scale.278 The tone analogy therefore helps to 
show further that structure (here the scale) allows for both the noetic grasp of the 
structuring nature and the artful practice of the mortal expert whose familiarity with the 
elements and their scales allows her to disclose the truth and virtues of their relations.279 
With these examples stated, the interlocutors turn their attention to forms and the 
analogous sense in which their givenness to thought and speech implies structure and an 
art that is responsive to this structure.28° The interlocutors’ investigation has prepared 
them to consider the knowledge of forms’ intermixing and the ways in which these 
elements call for the simultaneous co-presence of others like them in kind in given 


instances. These issues will occupy the interlocutors in much of what follows and 


278 Note that this is not a historical account regarding the ways in which certain scales have come about in 
certain cultures, but instead an account of the ways in which any scale is a manifestation of the tone 
continuum that underlies all human musical practice. In this sense, it continues to be not a constructivist 
account but instead a primitivist account. 

279 Later in the dialogue, from 266b1-d5, the interlocutors will consider the ways in which this human 
making is analogous to divine making. 

280 Although the Stranger speaks analogously of letters and tones, on the one hand, and forms on the other, 
the exact nature of the analogy has been much debated. Many interpret the Stranger as offering ‘being’ and 
‘otherness’ as the ‘vowel forms’ that run through all other forms, with ‘being’ responsible for combination 
or communion (see Ryle 1960: 445 and Bondeson 1973: 16-17) and ‘otherness’ responsible for division 
(see Cornford 1935: 261-262, Ross 1951: 113, Owen 1971: 236, Frede 1967: 37-38, Gomez-Lobo 1977: 
38-45, Gomez-Lobo 1982: 82, and Notomi 1999: 242). I will argue that motion, rest, and sameness are 
also “vowel forms” in the sense intended by these commentators in that they are necessary in all instances 
(cf. Lentz 1997: 103 and Wiitala 2014b and 2018). Because a given vowel (e.g., one of the group ‘a, e, i, 0, 
u, and y’ in English), however, is not a necessary component of all words but instead is a merely a 
sufficient condition for voicing consonants, and instead any one member of the vowel kind is necessary, I 
avoid the terms ‘vowel form’ and ‘vowel kind’ in my own analysis. 
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ultimately allow them to return to their diairetic investigation into the nature of the 


sophist, clarifying and expanding the scope of this investigation in the process. 


5.2.3 Dialectic and the philosopher (253c — 254b) 


The interlocutors will draw upon their accounts of being as power and necessary 
commingling to address the questions of the dialectician and dialectical knowledge 
regarding the intertwining of forms.?8! Doing so will allow them to expand the method 
of dialectical inquiry begun in the bifurcatory division exercises. The dialectician 
passage is a central moment in the text that will lead to a transformed perspective on 
division and help shape the accounts of being and goodness that will ultimately result. 

Following the discussions of the kinds of knowledge of the grammarian and 
musician, Theaetetus states in response to the Stranger that the dialectician must also 
have a distinct kind of knowledge. Regarding this, the Stranger provocatively asks, 
“What in turn shall we call this knowledge, Theaetetus? Or by Zeus, have we stumbled 
without noticing it on the knowledge that belongs to free men? And have we, while 
seeking the sophist, by some chance found the philosopher first?” (tiv’ obv ad viv 
TPOGEPODLEV, © Oeaitnte, tadtnv; 7} mPdc Ardc EAGOopEV ic TH TOV EAEvIEPpMV 
EUMEOOVTES ELLOTHUNV, Kai KIVévVEdOLEV CHTODVTES TOV GOMLOTIV TPOTEPOV GvNvVPNKEVAL 
TOV MUdGO@oV; [253c7-11].) This passage has been the site of much scholarly attention, 
thanks in large part to this tantalizing reference to the philosopher, which had been said at 


the beginning of the dialogue to be in need of being separated off from the sophist and 


281 | presented material on the dialectical science in Sophist 253d1-e3 in this section at the 2018 Society for 
Ancient Greek Philosophy meeting, and I am grateful to the participants for their helpful feedback. 
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the statesman through their respective accounts. Its contents are provocative, but also 
dense and difficult. I argue that the Stranger’s account of that which the dialectician 
‘adequately views’ from Sophist 253d1-e3 ties together the bifurcatory division exercises 
earlier in the dialogue and the conception of complex ontology to which the interlocutors 
are about to turn explicitly, signaling a deeper kind of dialectic on the horizon.282 
Although this passage has typically been understood by commentators to involve either 
bifurcatory division or the communion of great kinds, mine is something of a hybrid view 
that the passage involves both, taking what was valuable from the earlier bifurcatory 
division exercises and laying the groundwork for a higher-order dialectic guided by the 
noetic grasp of forms with reference to communion.?% I argue that the dialectician 
passage concerns division broadly conceived, i.e., not merely as bifurcatory division, and 
that it furthermore helps us to see that division broadly conceived entails an investigation 
into the nature of a given form with reference to its ontological structure, disclosing its 
being (i.e., in what forms it participates) and its constitutive nonbeing or otherness (i.e., 
from what forms it is determinately separate), allowing for a more complex ontological 
schema than that which was possible through bifurcation. My interpretation will require 


a close reading of the short passage through my own translation and borrowing from the 


282 That the Stranger’s description of the dialectician is of central importance to our understanding of the 
metaphysics and method in the Sophist is granted in one way or another by the majority of commentators. 
The minority who take it to be of little importance includes de Rijk 1986, Notomi 1999, and Wiitala 2014b. 
283 Mine is not the first hybrid view. Ionescu 2013: especially 53-60 articulates a similar view to which I 
am much indebted in all of what follows. There are also elements of both lines of interpretation at play in 
Stenzel 1964 [1931] and Ackrill 1970: 95-96. Stenzel is convinced that bifurcatory division entails 
establishing a ‘pyramid-like’ structure through which the dialectician discloses an account of the form in 
question from bottom to top, and in this way does not have a reading strong enough to capture the function 
of communing specifically that I will emphasize in what follows. Ackrill, conversely, generally states his 
view regarding this connection without working it out (so far as I am aware). 
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interpretive work of several previous commentators, most significantly Alfonso Gomez- 
Lobo (1977) and Mitchell Miller (2016). 

My translation of the text from 253d1 to 253e3 is as follows, with roman 
numerals and letters indicating the moments that I will use to divide and set up the 
structure of the passage with regard to dialectical method (indicated by roman numerals) 
and dialectical knowledge (indicated by letters). I have omitted Theaetetus’s brief 
response at 235d4,284 which will not factor into my discussion. The text reads: 285 
253d (a) TO Kata yévy Staipeio#at Kai (b) uNtE TadTOV 
sidoc &tepov HynoacOat (c) ute Etepov OV TAVTOV [LAV 
OV TIC SLAAEKTIKT|S POOLEY EXLOTHLNGS Eivat; 
ovKodv 6 ye TODTO dvvaTOs Spav [i] Liav idéav 
dt TOAADV, EVOG EKGOTOV KELLLEVOD YpPic, TAVTH 
OLATETAPEVIV ikaVvds dialo8dvetan, [11] Kai TOAAGS 
ETEPAS GAANAWV DO LK EFMOVEV TEpleyopéevac, 

[iii] Kai pilav od 81 SA@V TOAAOV év Evi ovvnLMEVNV, [iv] Kai 
TOAAAS YOPIc TAVTH SiMpiopEévac: TOdTO 6’ Eottv, 


(d) 9 Té KoWwoveiv Exaota dbvatat Kai (e) zy UNH, 
dtakpivelw Kata yévoc éxiotac#at. 


253e 


WNFROMONDNWN 


253d 


— 


Should we not say that to dialectical knowledge belongs (a) [the ability] 
to divide according to kinds [katd yévy dtaipsic8a1] and 
(b) not to take the same form to be a different [form] or 
(c) a different [form] to be the same? 
5 Therefore the person with this power will have in adequate view 
[i] one form extended in every way through many, each of which lies 
separated [y@pic], and [ii] many [forms]?8° other than one another [while] 
embraced by one [form] from without; and again [a] 
[iii] one [form] through many wholes gathered into a one, and 
Zao ol [iv] many [forms] separated off [yw@pic ... duwptopévac] in every way. 
This is the ability to judge which [form has] (d) the power (d0vatat) to 
combine (kowoveiv) and (e) which does not [have this power] 
according to kind. 


284 953d4: Ogaitntoc: “vai, pRoopev.” 

285 Here I deviate from the Brann et al. translation, with close consultation with Duerlinger 2005 and Miller 
2016. 

286 Inserting ‘forms’ from 253d5, indicated by the Stranger’s use of the feminine; cf. Gomez-Lobo 1981: 
80, Miller 2016: 2 fn. 2. I repeat this at 253d7, 253d8, 253d9, and 253el1. 
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I take 253d1-3 ([a]-[c] above) and 253e1-3 ([d]-[e] above) to connect to and to modify 
the account of the ‘adequate viewing’ described in the passage’s center from 253d5-9 
([i]-[iv] above).287 The effect of this is to take the methodological description in [i]-[iv] 
to be an indication of the way that the noetic insight described in (a)-(e) is enacted. I 
argue that this shows that the passage concerns the ability of the dialectician to discern 
the structure of a form as given to mind via the kind of mutual constitution that will be 
worked out with reference to combining (kotvaveiv) in the forthcoming discussion of the 
great kinds. 

The characteristic abilities of one who possesses dialectical knowledge that the 
Stranger describes (253d1-3 and 253e1-3) are as follows: 

(a) To divide (dta1peio8a1) according to kinds 

(b) Not to take the same form to be a different form 

(c) Not to take a different form to be the same form 


(d) To judge the power [of forms] to combine according to kind 
(e) To judge the inability [of forms] to combine according to kind 


These five characteristics of the possessor of dialectical knowledge flank four criteria of 
discernment regarding what the dialectician adequately views (253d5-e1). The person 
who can attain dialectical knowledge does so by attaining an adequate view of:?88 


[i] One form extended in every way through many [forms], each of which lies 
separated 

[ii] Many [forms] other than one another while embraced by one [form] from 
without 

[iii] One [form] through many wholes gathered into a one 

[iv] Many [forms] separated off in every way. 


287 Contrast Gomez-Lobo 1977: 29-30, who (following interpretive principles in Ross 1951: 117) divides 
these sections into ‘prologue’ (253d1-3), ‘passage’ (253d5-9), and ‘epilogue’ (253e1-3). Gémez-Lobo 
1977: 35 fn. 23 cites Ross 1951: 117 in support of his view that his ‘prologue’ concerns identity while his 
‘epilogue’ concerns combination. I will argue below instead that they are structurally interconnected and 
that the so-called discussion of ‘identity’ is in fact a consideration of identity with reference to 
combination, i.e., the identity that is derived from co-constitution. 

288 This construction entails grouping together the two nominative clauses at 253d5 and 253d7, to which 
the four subsequent accusative phrases from 253d7 to 253e1 are subordinated. Cf. Gomez-Lobo 1977: 30. 
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I follow the majority of translators in taking the ow in 253d9 to function as an adversative 
and hence act as the structural center of the passage, positioning the set of [1]-[1i] 
separately from [iii]-[iv] and pairing the two groups together.*8° The pairs [1i]-[11] and 
[i1i]-[iv] each include reference to the one (uiav) form ([i] and [iii]) with that of the many 
(moAAGdc) forms ([ii] and [iv]),??° and reference to forms gathered together ([ii] and [i11]) 
and those separated ([i] and [iv]). The task is to decipher the meanings of their oneness, 
many-ness, togetherness, and separation. 

Many have interpreted this passage generally as indicating a return to the 
considerations of bifurcatory division, as signaled most immediately by the reappearance 
of the term d1aipsio#at, a form of Sia1pém, at 253d 1 (in [a]).29! In connecting this 
passage to division, many have argued that [i1i]-[1v] describe the kinds of bifurcatory cuts 
the Stranger and Theaetetus had made earlier in the dialogue,?9? and I will endorse this 
view using the Stranger’s paradigmatic account of the angler (see section 2.3.1 and 


Appendix 1a below) to illustrate the meaning of the [iii]-[iv] couplet as I understand it.2% 


289 Cf. Miller 2016: 2-3 and fn. 3. Miller notes that this structure is nearly the consensus among 
translators. The exception he indicates, White 1993, reflects an interpretive principle closer to Stenzel 
1964 regarding the separation between [i] and [1i]-[iv] (see above). In the reprint of White at Cooper 1997: 
276 fn. 21, Cooper indicates the alternative and favored grouping in a footnote. 

290 These four points have been taken to be the heart of the passage by numerous commentators, including 
Stenzel 1964 [1931], Cornford 1935, Sayre 1969 and 2006, Gomez-Lobo 1977, Notomi 1999, and Miller 
2016. 

291 Discussions of this textual element are at play, e.g., in Stenzel 1964 [1931] and Cornford 1935. 

292 For a clear and concise version of this view, see Sayre 2006: 43. Versions of this view date back at 
least to Stenzel 1964 (1931) and Cornford 1935. Others holding this view include Cornford Ackrill 1970, 
Vlastos 1973, and Miller 2016. 

293 It is helpful here to consider these divisions through the influential interpretive model of Stenzel 1964 
(1931). According to an interpretive model like that of Stenzel, the angler account can be represented by 
the kind of pyramid-like structure depicted in Appendix Lh. (Stenzel does not, so far as I am aware, include 
any diagrams of division as he understands it. This is my interpretation of the kind of description that 
Stenzel offers. See especially Stenzel 1964 (1931): 86-95.) This structure represents Stenzel’s 
interpretation of division in ‘pyramid’ form, at the top of which sits the logically ‘atomic’ form disclosed in 
isolation from all else. Stenzel takes this to follow from what the Stranger later describes as splitting “the 
proposed kind in two, always keeping to the right hand part of the section and hold[ing] fast to the 
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The description in [iii] of the dialectician’s gathering one form through many wholes fits 
squarely with the division of the angler, in that the one form ‘angler’ has been disclosed 
through its participation in the many forms of expertise, getting, manipulation, etc. The 
diairetic investigation into the angler progresses by way of one form (angler) that moves 
through many wholes by identifying a series of further specified samenesses, e.g., the 
angler’s sameness as ‘expertise,’ sameness as ‘getting,’ etc. Doing so has allowed the 
interlocutors to account for precisely what is described in [iii], which is the gathering 
together (ovvnupévnv) of one form together through its appearances in many wholes. 
The term ovvnppévnyv furthermore echoes several terms that the Stranger uses in 
describing his own bifurcatory diairetic cuts, such as ovpmAéEavtsec (“woven together’) at 
Sophist 268c6, and ovvsipwmpev (‘we shall connect’) at Statesman 267a4.2%* Therefore 
[iii] fits both with the method of bifurcatory division that the Stranger employs and the 
language that he uses to describe his cuts. Similarly, the account of the angler entails 
leaving a series of discarded ‘left-side’ forms (e.g., the forms of making, willingness, 
hunting, etc.), thereby yielding the ‘many forms separated off in every way’ that the 
Stranger describes in [iv]. That is, if we are to take [iii] to describe the angler as 
bifurcatory division shows it to be a one form gathered together through many wholes 
and into a one via investigation into the form’s samenesses, [iv] thus suggests the 
complementary act of dividing off the othernesses, i.e., the left-hand forms, in which the 
angler was shown not to participate as well. There is, in other words, a very clean fit 


between [iii]-[iv] and bifurcatory division. 


community to which [the sought form] belongs, until we’ve stripped away all his common features and left 
him in his indwelling nature” (264e1-265a1). 
294 Cf, Miller 2016: 5. 
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Interpreting [i]-[ii] is, however, more difficult. Commentators who take [11i]-[iv] 
to be a description of division have frequently taken [i]-[1i] to be a description of 
collection.2% I discuss collection in section 2.3.1 and will repeat here that whatever the 
role (if any) of collection in the division acts in the Sophist, it does not seem to be on the 
simple model of ‘division and collection’ in the Phaedrus, and attempts to account for 
[i]-[ii] with reference to this method have been, on my view, unsuccessful.2%© In his 2016 
paper, Mitchell Miller has given the far more promising interpretation of [i]-[1i] as being 
related to the kind of non-bifurcatory division that the Stranger takes up beginning at 
Statesman 287c.297 Briefly stated, there the Stranger divides the form of care into fifteen 
discrete moments with reference to the determining poles of care for material needs of the 
community and care for the spiritual needs of the community, including providing (1) 
raw materials, (2) tools, (3) containers, (4) bearers, (5) defenses, (6) playthings, and (7) 
nourishments, into the services provided by (8) slaves, (9) traders and merchants, (10) 
heralds and clerks, (11) priests and mantics, (12) orators, (13) generals, (14) judges, and 
(15) statesmen. (See Appendix 1i for the schematic rendering of this non-bifurcatory 
account.) Each of these points (1-15) represents a distinct ratio of care for the mortal 
community, through meeting the community’s material needs (1-7), the precise 
intersection of care for material and spiritual needs (8), and meeting their spiritual needs 
(9-15). Moving through each in order, each point gradually begins to admit of a greater 
degree of care for the spiritual needs of the mortal community relative to the lessening of 


care for the material needs of the community. For example, raw materials are precisely 


295 These include Stenzel 1964 (1931), Cornford 1935, Ackrill 1970, and Vlastos 1973. 

296 Cf. Miller 2016: 323-329 for discussion of this view and ways in which it obscures rather than 
elucidates several key textual and conceptual issues. 

297 Miller 2016: especially 340-345. 
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that which can support the community in material terms, while tools represent materials 
deliberately shaped to perform certain tasks and thus admit of a greater degree of 
intentionality. Slaves, the exact midpoint, are both possessions and human agents, hence 
both ‘material’ (in the sense of a material possession) and constituted by soul. To jump 
to a further point along the spectrum, generals must strategize for the bodily preservation 
of the community while judges must adjudicate with reference to higher-order concepts, 
ete. 778 

What results is a spectrum of modes of care that are separate from one another 
and yet bound together by the care that ‘runs through’ (or more literally is the same in) 
each and structured by their relative degrees of materiality and spirituality. Care is, to put 
it metaphorically, “stretched out’ through each of these fifteen points, with each point 
both defined by the ratios of care for the relative measures of care for the material and 
spiritual needs of the community, yet in another sense discrete elements. Tools are other 
than containers (for example), and yet they are the same insofar as they are characterized 
by the same care that is common to them both. 

Miller argues that this kind of non-bifurcatory division undertaken in the 
Statesman is what is described in [i]-[ii]. He holds that the dtatetapévnv at 253d7 
captures the sense in which the one form care is extended through the many forms of care 
(e.g., raw materials, tools, containers, etc.), which themselves lie separated, precisely as 
is stated in [i]. 299 Likewise, Miller argues that the many forms other than one another are 


the 15 isolated moments, embraced by the form care, capturing the sense of [ii]. 


298 This description is cursory by necessity, and I discuss this non-bifurcatory division a bit more in the 
concluding section 6.2. For more on this non-bifurcatory account, see Miller 1990, 1999, and 2016: 340- 
345, and Smith 2019: 18-22. 

299 Miller 2016: 347. 
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I take the significance of [i]-[11] to follow from the clarifications of the difference 
between beings in a certain way and a certain way of being, along with the notion of 
being as power. Previously, the interlocutors had divided via gathering wholes into ones 
[iii] and observing the wholes separated off in every way [iv]. In this case, the 
bifurcatory account disclosed the relations of causal priority and posteriority in each 
instance. For example, ‘expertise’ is causally prior to ‘getting,’ which is causally prior to 
‘manipulation,’ etc. In the switch to non-bifurcatory division, the object of inquiry is 
conceived no longer as merely a whole, but instead as a certain power to be in a certain 
way, Suggesting the ordered eidetic field to which the dialectician attends. This is 
because relations have been disclosed not merely in terms of causal priority, but also 
further in the sense in which the identity of each moment is in some sense independent 
and a nature in itself. For example, care for the material and spiritual needs of the mortal 
community is causally prior to tools, but tools are neither causally prior nor posterior to 
containers. Put differently, care explains tools and containers in a sense, but tools and 
containers do not explain one another. This is analogous to the previous distinction 
between motion and rest, in that the being of motion is the same as the being of rest, and 
yet the two are other than one another. Being, in this sense, ‘holds the two together’ 
despite the two being fundamentally apart. Similarly, the care of tools is the same as the 
care of containers, though tools and containers are other than one another. In this way, 
care ‘holds the many together’ though they are separated apart in themselves. 

Noting the appearance of the notions of ‘sameness’ and ‘otherness’ that have 
arisen, we can do further work to understand this passage as it opens up the 


considerations of the great ontological kinds that follows with reference to an alternative 
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interpretive tradition of the dialectician passage that began with Alfonso Gomez-Lobo’s 
influential 1977 paper. Gomez-Lobo understood the passage specifically with reference 
to discussion of the interconnection of necessary ontological kinds, and especially the 
discussion of great kinds and a differentiation between the kinds that combine with all 
other forms and those that combine only under certain circumstances, that follows in the 
dialogue.3°° Though Gémez-Lobo took his account to be opposed to those who interpret 
this passage as related to division that I endorse above, I nevertheless want to draw on 
this kind of reading to show its value for our purposes.?0! 

In addition to the more subtle senses of sameness and otherness I tried to indicate 
above, the connection between the dialectician and communion of kinds passages is 
especially apparent in the section on dialectical knowledge, 253d1-3 and 253e1-3, which 
I have labelled as (a) through (e). Among these five characteristics of dialectical 
knowledge, (a) acts as an orienting concept that is at play throughout the entire passage. 
In other words, under discussion here throughout is the capacity of the dialectician to 
allow forms to guide the inquiry. That (a) should be taken to be structurally connected to 
the set of [i]-[iv] the Stranger indicates by introducing the dialectical methods of [i]-[iv] 
at 253d5 by referring back to ‘this capacity’ [tobdto dvvatoc, 253d5]. The noetic grasp of 
the dialectician through which thinking traces divisions is oriented by an understanding 
of the power of forms to combine, as in the analogies of the grammarian and the 


musician. Thus, in this sense, at issue in dialectical knowledge is the powers of 


300 Tn this paper, G6mez-Lobo follows Stenzel’s pyramid model of the divided form. 

301 This kind of interpretation remains viable among commentators. For recent defenses of this kind of 
interpretation, see Notomi 1999 and Wiitala 2014b. Ionescu 2013: especially 53-60 has previously noted 
that this kind of interpretation is not as firmly at odds with that of those who interpret division to be at play 
in this passage as GOmez-Lobo took it to be when formulating it. 
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combination and division according to kinds, both for the forms themselves that combine 
and for the dialectician who discerns their combination and can thus follow their 
divisions noetically in giving a definitional account of the identity of the given form. 

In addition to (a), the description of dialectical knowledge includes two pairs, (b)- 
(c) and (d)-(e), each of which clarifies the nature of the dialectician’s capacity for 
dividing according to kind. The first pair, (b)-(c), regards the discernment between the 
sameness and difference of forms.3°2 This indicates, that is, that the dialectician 
practicing bifuractory division traces the sameness of the right-hand forms while 
discarding the ‘other’ left-hand forms. Likewise, the dialectician locates the sameness 
across elements such as the sameness of the form care common both to tools and 
containers, while also identifying the otherness between tools and containers, via non- 
bifurcatory division. 

In (d)-(e), the Stranger makes explicit the connection between the power of forms 
to combine and the ability of the dialectician to discern their combination, i.e., the noetic 
grasp with which the dialectician allows inquiry to divide (Sto1peio#a1, in [a] at 253d1) in 


response to the power of the forms to combine (kotwoveiv, in [e] at 253e2) or resist 


302 One issue of interpretation is that commentators like Stenzel and Gémez-Lobo have taken (b)-(c) to 
concern an understanding of a given form only, as opposed to the relationships between forms. For 
example, Gdmez-Lobo 1977: 41 argues that the purpose of division is to avoid false identities, i.e., between 
the sophist, statesman, and philosopher; but while I agree, I argue that this is avoided through disclosing an 
account of identity as it is situated in inner-relational accounts of being and nonbeing, and not simply as an 
identity posited in isolation as at the top of a pyramid structure in the manner argued for by Stenzel and 
adopted by Gémez-Lobo. Another way to put this problem is that this couplet has been misunderstood on 
the basis of a confusion regarding the nature of sameness. It has been taken to concern the dialectician’s 
knowing a given form’s se/f-sameness (as in [b]) and not misapplying an account of its se/f-sameness (as in 
[c]). If this were right, then (b)-(c) would not concern knowledge of the relations among participants in 
given forms, but instead only the identity of a single form, i.e., one compatible with that of Stenzel’s. I 
take it that the sameness at issue here, however, is not self-sameness, but instead the sameness across 
participants in a given form qua their participation in that form. For example, tools and containers are the 
same qua participants in care. This is to say that it is the same care that constitutes the tools as that which 
constitutes the containers. Given this, I think that we must read (b)-(c) differently and as I suggest above. 
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combination. In other words, (d)-(e) acts with (a) to draw together the dialectician’s 
diairetic art and the combination of the forms, indicating that the dialectician grasps the 
forms as structuring natures that imply fittingness or a lack of fittingness for combination 
with one another. Thus conceived, the dialectician draws upon the power of certain ways 
of being (i.e., forms) to indicate both their own nature and their connection to other ways 
of being. 

This passage thus has proven to be a central moment in the Sophist. By referring 
back to the bifurcatory division exercises, we are again invited to consider the sense of 
the ontological composition of entities and inquiry in which entities are sought with 
reference to their composing one another. But the dialectician passage also draws upon 
the important distinctions that have arisen in the meantime, indicating the new, higher- 
order kind of ontological inquiry that will soon be possible. First, the interlocutors must 


develop their account of necessary structure itself. 


5.3. Great kinds and the structure of being (254b — 258b) 


5.3.1 The great kinds (254b — 256e) 


Having established the necessity of commingling and following the account of the 
dialectical art that traces the noetic field of commingled forms, the interlocutors are 
prepared to turn to the question of the great ontological kinds. The Stranger foregrounds 
the discussion with three points regarding the communion of forms and kinds: (i) some 
forms are amenable to communing with one another and others not; (11) some forms will 
commune with a few forms while others with many, and (i11) some forms (to be called 


‘kinds’) commune with all forms (254b5-8). Previously, (i) was shown to be necessary 
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through the failure of the view advocated for by the late learners, since it can neither be 
the case that communing is impossible nor that communing is unrestricted. That 
communing is the case among forms is also evident on the basis of the interlocutors’ 
consideration of the friends of forms, which showed that being must participate in motion 
and rest in a meaningful sense while itself not being motion and rest. (ii) was a 
consequence of the takeaway from the late learners’ view regarding the restrictedness of 
blending, and (iii) will ground the turn to ontological kinds on the horizon. The Stranger 
anticipates this turn when stating the following: 


Let’s look, not into all the forms — so that we don’t get confused among the many 
— but only into some, having selected those spoken of as greatest. Let’s first look 
into what sorts of things they are individually, then into what holds for their 
power for community with one another. The result will be that if we don’t have 
the power to take hold of both Being and Non-being with complete clarity, we’ ll 
at least not come out lacking an account for them, as far as our present way of 
looking allows. Let’s see whether it’s in some way permissible for us to say the 
following and come off unpunished: that Non-being is, even though in its very 
being it is not. 


TO 61] META TODTO ODVETLOTMUEDA TH AOYM THSE OKOTODVTES, LN) MEPL TAVTOV TOV 
ElOOv, (va [1 TAPATTHpUEIA Ev TOAAOIC, GAAG TPOEAOLEVOL TOV LEYLOTMV 
AEYOLEVOV TTA, TPATOV LEV Oia EKAOTE EOTLV, ETELTA KOWVOVIAS GAANAWV TAC 
éyet SUVALEWS, iva. TO TE Ov Kai [11 OV Ei EL) AdoY OaMNveia SvVéLEDG AaBeEiv, 
GAX’ odv Adyov YE évdeeic UNSEV yryvOpEOa Epi AdDTAV, KAO’ Soov 6 TPdTOG 
EVOEYETAL THS VOV OKEWEwS, EAV Epa NHiv Ty TapEUcdOy TO LN] Gv A€yOVOW HS 
EOTLV OVTWS LN) Ov GOMotIc AnaAAATTEW (254c2-254d2). 


Here the Stranger indicates several key points. First, he states that the following 
consideration will not entail an investigation of all forms, for they are too numerous. 
Instead, the interlocutors will be interested in those that are ‘greatest’ (uéyiota. at 


254d3).33 These will turn out to be those forms considered in (iii), that is, those forms 


303 The Stranger introduces the greatest kinds first as ‘those spoken of as greatest’ (t@v Leyiot@V 
Eeyopévov) at 254c5 and then simply as the ‘greatest’ (éytota) at 254d3. I interpret these articulations as 
not indicating a salient difference; in other words, I take it that we are justified in referring to these as ‘great 
kinds,’ despite the Stranger’s introducing them through the notion of speech at 254c5. 
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that commune with all other forms (kinds). Put differently, these ‘greatest’ forms will be 
those forms in which all other forms must necessarily commune in all instances.3°4 The 
Stranger proposes that they investigate the nature of each great kind and let this analysis 
inform their consideration of the ways in which each nature guides the given form’s 
power for communion. In other words, the task for the interlocutors will be to consider 
each form in its own identity and then turn to the meaning of this identity for its nature as 
derived from its positioning within the noetic network of interrelated forms. 

After reintroducing the sense in which nonbeing is (254d1-2 above), the Stranger 
sets up the task regarding the kinds with reference to the concepts of motion, rest, and 
being that had led to the refutation of the late learners, tying together the discussion of 
nonbeing as otherness with that of the discussion of motion, rest, and being. When 
considering the late learners, the interlocutors had established that being, motion, and rest 
are, since while rest and motion both in their nature exclude one another as opposites, 
both are, and therefore both mix with being, which must be a third (254d4-14). But these 
three necessarily entail at least two more, which the Stranger argues as follows: 

ES: Then each of them (1.e., each of the ‘three’ of being, motion, and rest) is other 

than the remaining pair but itself the same as itself. 

THEAE: Just so. 

ES: But how in the world have we just used these terms “same” and “other”? Are 

they themselves a certain pair of kinds different than the first three yet always 

necessarily intermixed with them; and are we to look into five and not three as 
being the kinds that are? Or are we unwittingly addressing one of those three 
when we say “same” and “other”? 

Févoc: ovkodv avTOvV ExQOTOV ToiVv LEV SvOIV ETEPOV EOTLV, AVTO 6’ EAVTO TAVTOV. 

Osaitntoc: obtws. 

Févoc: Ti TOT’ AD VDV OUTWS EiPNKALLEV TO TE TADTOV Kai BATEPOV; TOTEPA SDO 


YEVY TIVE AUTH, TOV LEV TPLOV GAAW, CVELPLELYVOHLEV® LUT Ekstvotic €F AvayKys GE, 
Kai TEpi MEVTE GAA’ OD TEPi TPIOV WC SVTOV AVTAV OKEMTEOV, 7] TO TE TAVTOV 


304 For discussion of the sense in which this passage contains the vocabulary of grounding and 
fundamentality, see Seligman 1974: 55-56. 
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TODTO Kai BATEPOV Wc EkEivMV TL TPOOMyOPEvOVTES AAVOGVOLLEV NLLGS ADTODG; 
(254d15-255a2). 


The Stranger begins by positing the three, i.e., being, motion, and rest, as most 
‘elemental.’ This is not surprising, since the nature of a given form entails being in all 
cases, and hence a form must participate in being insofar as it is a form. Similarly, its 
natural structure (which thus far has been worked out only with reference to its own 
nature and its participation in being) must also entail rest, since this nature is not in 
motion but instead is at rest in itself. The sense in which its structure entails motion is 
somewhat more elusive, but as I mention in the discussion of the friends of forms (section 
4.3.3 above), I follow Wiitala in interpreting this sense of motion as the sense of non- 
temporal causal priority with which one form partakes of another, or insofar as its 
noetically instantiated nature is moved in the sense of participating in relations of causal 
priority and posteriority with other forms that structure it.3°° In other words, insofar as 
(e.g.) being must partake of (e.g.) rest to structure it as given to instantiation, it is 
‘moved’ by rest, albeit not in the temporal sense. 

Thus being, motion, and rest are the first great kinds that the interlocutors have 
identified. But the Stranger finds furthermore that his account necessitates the 
clarification of additional terms, i.e., ‘same’ and ‘other.’ For to say that being is not rest 
is to say that being is other than rest, while being is the same as being. The Stranger, that 
is, finds that the very act of asserting these elemental three forms entails at least two 
more, sameness and otherness, which like motion and rest are seemingly opposed. 

It is not initially clear to the interlocutors whether these two new terms 


conceptually fold into any of the three posited thus far, and so in what follows, the 


305 Wiitala 2018. 
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Stranger will address and reject two hypotheses regarding the possibility that either or 
both of these new two conceptually reduce to, are redundant with, or are identical to any 
of the three that have thus far been set down as elemental. First, he argues that motion 
and rest cannot be sameness and otherness (255a4-b7). He states that were this to be the 
case, then “[m]Jotion will be at rest, and Rest in turn will be in motion. With respect to 
both, whichever member of the pair becomes the other will compel the other to flip into 
the contrary of its own nature, since it will participate in the contrary” (Kivnoic TE 
OTHOETAL Kai OTACIC AD KIVNOr|oETAL: TEpi YUP GUPdTEpa HAtEpov dnoTEpoVvodV 
yiyvOusvov abdtoiv dvaykdoet petapdAAEw ad Oatepov éxi tobvavtiov Tic adtod Eboewe, 
QTE LETAOYOV TOD Evavtiov, 255a10-b1).3°° In other words, motion and rest cannot be 
sameness and otherness, because if sameness (e.g.) were to be rest, then otherness, as the 
contrary of sameness, would be motion. But if otherness were motion, then all manner of 
undesirable entailments would follow, including otherness now being understood as 
something that entails change, which otherness clearly does not. For example, D flat is 
other than A flat, but this otherness does not entail motion or change in any sense. 
Hence, given the oppositions of motion to rest and sameness to otherness, the Stranger 
argues that neither pair of opposites can be mapped on to one another without losing the 
identity of both members of either pair. 

Next, the Stranger argues against the possible claim that being and sameness are 
one (255b8-c8). He will show that this necessarily entails a contradiction, for “if ‘Being’ 


and ‘Same,’ as a pair, signify nothing different, then when we turn back to Motion and 


306 The Greek in this passage is elliptical, and various construals have been proposed. For discussions of 
the text and its possible construals, see Bluck 1975: 138 and Crivelli 2012: 118. Here I continue to follow 
Brann et. al; for a discussion of this type of reading, see Cornford 1935: 280. 
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Rest and say that both are, by the same token we shall be calling both the same, since 
they both are” (GAX’ ei 10 Sv Kai TO TAdTOV LNSév SLG—OPOV GNLLAIVETOV, KivnoL ad 
TOAW Kai GTAOW GULPOTEpA. Eival AgyovtEcs AUPOTEPG O'TwS ATA TADTOV cs SvTO 
mpoospodpev, 255b11-cl). The Stranger states that the problem here is that to be is not 
coextensive with being the same. Motion and rest are both the same insofar as they both 
are; or, to put it differently, the being of motion is the same as the being of rest. But they 
themselves are not the same.3°” In other words, we must separate the principle of being 
as the power to commune with others from the principle of sameness as the sense in 
which the oneness of identity can occur across instances. Given these considerations, the 
interlocutors take it that sameness must be posited as a fourth in addition to the previous 
three (255c5-7). 

Finally, they return to the notion of otherness and the question of whether being 
and other are self-same (255c9-e2), concluding that they are not. The discussion is as 
follows: 


ES: Well then, must we say that the Other is a fifth? Or is it necessary to think of 
“Other” and “Being” as two distinct names for one kind? 

THEAE: Maybe. 

ES: But I imagine you grant that of the things that are, some are always said to be 
themselves by themselves (adt& Ka’ adté), while others are always in relation to 
others (1pdc GAAa). 

THEAE: Certainly. 

ES: And what is other is always in relation to an other, isn’t it? 

THEAE: Just so. 

ES: This wouldn’t be the case if Being and the Other, as a pair, were not entirely 
different. But if the Other partook of both the forms you granted, [then just as 
with Being], there would sometimes also be [something other] among the others 


307 Cf. van Eck 2000: 66-69. This much-discussed passage has yielded many interpretations. For other 
discussions similar to my own, see Owen 1971: 236-241, Bluck 1975: 143-145, Sallis 1975: 519, McCabe 
1994: 229-230, and Crivelli 2012: 137-140. Other, conflicting interpretations include Vlastos 1973: 286 
and Bostock 1984: 91. 
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that is [not said in relation to something other].3°8 And yet it has now inescapably 
fallen out for us that whatever is [other] is what is necessarily through [something 
other]. 

THEAE: You’re saying it just the way it is. 

ES: Then the nature of the Other must be said to be a fifth among the forms we’re 
selecting. 


Bévoc: ti 5é; 10 OGtepov dpa Hiv AeKtéov TépATOV; 7} TODTO Kai TO Sv co 60’ TTA 
OvOpLATA EM’ Evi yévEt Stavosio#a1 Set; 

Osaitntoc: Tay’ dv. 

Bévoc: Gad’ oinai os ovyyapetv tOv Svt@v TH Lév adtH KAD’ adTE, TH 58 TPdC 
GAA03% cei A€yeoOan. 

Osaitytoc: tid’ ov; 

Bévoc: 10 5é y’ Etepov dei mpdc Etepov: 7 yap; 

Osaitntoc: odtw<. 

Févoc: ov« tv, st ye TO Ov Kai TO OATEPOV LL MAUMOAD SiEMEPETHV: GAA’ simEp 
OatEpov augoi psteiye ToIVv cidoiv HomeEp 10 Sv, Tv Gv TOTE TL Kai TOV ETEPOV 
Etepov Od Tpdc EtEpov: vdv dé AtEYVAc Hpiv Step dv &tepov H, ovuPéBykev €& 
avayKns étépov TodtO Sep goTiv Eivat. 

Osaitntoc: Aéyeic KaOdmEp Exel. 

Eévoc: néurtov 5) thv Satépov evow Aektéov Ev ToIc ideo Oday, év ic 
TpoaipovpEeba (255c8-255e1). 


Here the Stranger begins by distinguishing two ways in which something can be. The 


first is to be ‘oneself by oneself? (avté Ka8’ odth), while the other is to be ‘in relation to 


308 Tn translating this sentence I deviate from the Brann et al. translation and instead follow that of Wiitala 
2014b. Much hinges on the question of whether ‘pstetys toiv eidoiv’ in 255d5 is intended in the technical 
sense of participating in a form, or instead in the non-technical sense of partaking of a look. I follow the 
minority of commentators in assuming the former (cf. Rosen 1983: 269 and Wiitala 2014b: 165-171.) The 
majority of commentators respond to the difficulty in construing the text in such a way as to capture the 
force of the conditional in 255d4-d6 without suggesting that the forms ‘being’ and ‘other’ do not participate 
in one another by assuming that the Stranger here is not talking about forms, but instead a different mode of 
participation. (For early and influential versions of this view, see Campbell 1867: 152 and Taylor 1961: 
161. For more recent articulations of this kind of interpretation, see Notomi 1999: 242 fn. 70 and Malcolm 
2006: 275.) Wiitala 2014b: 168 rightly points out that 47 of the 48 uses of ‘eidos’ in the Sophist are in a 
technical sense implying forms (at 219a9, c2, d4, 220a7, a8, e6, 222d6, e3, 223c6, c9, 225c2, 226c11, el, 
e5, 227c7, c8, d13, 229c2, 230a9, 234b2, b3, 235d1, 236c6, d2, 239a10, 246b8, c8, 248a4, 249d1, 252a7, 
253d1, 2542, 255c5, d4, el, 256e5, 258c3, d6, 266c3, 264c2, c4, 265a8, 266d6, e4, 267d6) while only one 
is non-technical (266c3). Furthermore, Wiitala 2014b: 168-170 offers a plausible rendering of the 
conditional sentence at 255d4-d6 in which the technical sense of ‘“yetetye toiv sidoiv’ is captured without 
unacceptable entailments for our understanding of the ontology at play in the Stranger’s argument. 

Because I think this allows us to make much better sense of the overall course of the text, I follow Wiitala 
here. 

309 The various manuscript traditions disagree as to whether this term is ‘pros alla’ or ‘pros alléla,’ with 
the latter most recently defended on philosophical grounds by Duncombe 2012. I continue to follow the 
Duke manuscript and infer ‘pros alla,’ but I do not think that my argument in what follows would be 
challenged by reading ‘pros alléla’ here. 
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another’ (zpdc GAAa). This passage has been the site of much scholarly debate,3!° and I 
take it that the Stranger is not here primarily aiming to make a technical distinction but 
instead is making a point about the metaphysics of being and otherness that shows that 
the two are not coextensive with reference to two different ways in which a participant 
can participate in a form.3!! That which participates in being is qua participant in being 
without reference to another (avta Ka’ adté). For example, as a participant in being, the 
letter G is only with reference to itself, not with reference to the letter R or anything else. 
Qua participant in being a participating entity can, at least in a sense, admit of an avté 
ka’ adté relation. But there is no participant in otherness that, qua participant in 


otherness, admits of an odtd Ka0’ adté relationship. In other words, the participant in 


310 Much has been made of the adt& Ka’ adté and mpdc GAAa distinction, and Crivelli 2012: 144-147 
distinguishes five major types of interpretation. These are: (1) Plato is marking off the difference between 
being in the ‘complete’ (or, alternatively, ‘existential’) sense and being in the ‘incomplete’ (or, 
alternatively, ‘predicative’ sense), respectively. (See Brown 1986: 462 for a helpful discussion of the 
distinction between complete and incomplete senses of being. For a critical account of Plato’s 
understanding of being with reference to his alleged failure to distinguish properly between these senses in 
the modern distinction between existence and predication, see Bostock 1984: 92-94). (2) The distinction is 
between that which is self-sufficiently and that which is with reference to another. For example, a finger is 
a finger only with reference to itself (or so the interpretation goes), while large is so only with reference to 
another, for example the pointer finger with reference to the ring finger. (Cornford 1935: 282 gives a 
helpful and early articulation of this kind of view, and the discussion in Bluck 1975: 145-150 represents a 
particularly strong version of this view, insofar as Bluck describes the rootedness of these two senses in a 
shared conception of being in a robust sense that is not oriented by the notion of existence. Vlastos 1970: 
290 gives a more critical account.) (3) The distinction is related to the logical structure of a sentence as 
captured in modern predicate logic notation. Sentences regarding shared being, like ‘(a) Anna and (m) 
Maria are (O) 25 years old,’ can be formalized as a conjunction, i.e., ‘Oa & Om,’ whereas sentences 
regarding shared difference, like ‘Anna and Maria are (D) different,’ cannot be formalized as a conjunction 
but only as a predicate with two shared subject terms, i.e., ‘Dam.’ (For this view, see de Vries 1988: 390- 
392.) (4) The Stranger is here identifying the distinction between statements of identity, i.e., X is X, from 
statements of predication, i.e., X is Y. (Owen 1971 represents a seminal articulation of this view.) (5) The 
Stranger is here differentiating between ‘definitional’ invocations of being and ‘ordinary’ invocations of 
being. (Meinwald 1991 offers a particularly clear articulation of this view. For a cautious and thorough 
defense of this interpretation, see Crivelli 2012: 145-149). My view is closest to (2), though I think that it 
requires an account of the distinction between modes of participation in forms that Cornford seems to have 
in mind but does not quite make explicit. I furthermore take this passage not to indicate anything like a 
doctrine of ways of being, but instead just a simple observation that allows the Stranger to make his point 
that otherness is other than being. 

311 In my understanding of the meaning of this distinction I am much indebted to Michael Wiitala, both for 
private correspondence and for his sharing with me an unpublished draft of a paper in which he advocates 
for a similar view. 
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otherness is always a participant in otherness gua a mpoc GAAqa relation with at least one 
other. For example, the letter G is a participant in otherness with reference to the letter R, 
but cannot possibly be a participant in otherness with reference only to itself. This is 
similar to the relative forms discussed in the Phaedo, where Socrates is shown to be a 
participant in smallness relative to his mpdc 6AAa relationships with Phaedo and Simmias. 
This shows that some forms like being — and perhaps additional forms like unity and 
sameness — can be participated in through avté& Ka’ avdté relations, while forms like 
otherness, smallness, and coldness can only be participated in through mpdc GAAa 
relations. Given that being and otherness differ in this key regard, the Stranger shows 
that they cannot be coextensive. Otherness, therefore, must be a fifth ontological kind 
(255e3-6). 

With this, the Stranger summarizes the five kinds and the senses in which they are 
not co-extensive but necessarily entail participation in one another. As Lesley Brown 
2008 has shown,?!? this articulation neatly captures the necessary structuring relations of 
the great kinds. The text is as follows: 

ES: So let’s pronounce on the five in this way, taking them up one by one. 

THEAE: How? 

ES: First Motion — that is altogether [different] than Rest. Or how should we say 

it? 

THEAE: Just so. 

ES: Then it is not Rest. 

THEAE: In no way. 

ES: But it is, at any rate, because it participates in Being. 

THEAE: It is. 

ES: Now again, Motion is [different] than the Same. 

THEAE: That’s about it. 

ES: Then it is not the Same. 

THEAE: No indeed. 


ES: But surely it was the same, since all things in turn participate in the same. 
THEAE: Very much so. 


312 Brown 2008: 444-445. 
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ES: Then we must agree and also not find it distressing that Motion is the same 
and is not the Same. For it’s not the case, when we say it’s the same and not the 
Same, that we’ve used the term [in the same way].?!3 Rather, whenever we say 
Motion is the same, we speak of it that way because of its participation in the 
Same with respect to itself. And whenever we say it is not the Same, this in turn 
because of its community with [Difference], because of which community, 
Motion is separated off from the Same and has become not it but [different]. So 
that again it is correctly said to be not the Same. 

THEAE: By all means. 

ES: Then even if Motion itself were in some way to have a share in Rest, it would 
not be absurd to call it “resting”? 

THEAE: That’s very right, if indeed we’re going to grant that some of the kinds 
are amenable to mixing with one another while others are not. 

ES: And surely we’ve achieved the demonstration of this point before our present 
inquiry, by proving that it’s this way according to nature. 

THEAE: Of course. 

ES: Then let’s say it again: Motion is different than [Difference], just as it was 
different from both the Same and Rest? 

THEAE: That’s necessary. 

ES: Then according to our present account, it is in some way not [different] as 
well as [different]. 

THEAE: True. 

ES: Then what about the next thing: Since we’ve agreed that there are five kinds 
we’ve proposed to look at and look among, shall we claim that Motion is 
[different] than the three yet deny that it is [different] than the fourth? 

THEAE: How could we? For it’s impossible to grant that their number is less 
than what’s come to light. 

ES: Shall we therefore say and content fearlessly that Motion is other than Being? 
THEAE: Most fearlessly. 

ES: Then isn’t it clearly the case that Motion in its very being is not-being — and 
also being, since it partakes of Being? 

THEAE: It’s as clear as can be. 

ES: Therefore it’s necessarily the case that Non-being is, both in the case of 
Motion and with respect to all the kinds. For with respect to all, the nature of 
[Difference], by producing each as [different from] Being, makes each not-being. 
So in this sense we will correctly say that all things are for the same reasons not- 
being and again, because they partake of Being, that they both are and [are 
beings].3!4 


313 Replacing Brann et al.’s ‘similarly’ with ‘in the same way’ in translating ‘Ouoiwe’ at 256a12, as this 
term (I think) better captures the stronger sense of sameness that the Stranger intends, and hence allows us 
to make better sense of the text. 

314 Here I correct an apparent typo in the Brann et al. edition, which reads “...that they both are and are 
being” in translating 256e4. Since the Stranger concludes his sentence with the clause sivat te kai Svta, 
i.e., with 6vto in the plural, it is unclear to me as to why Brann et al. would translate this as “are being” 
rather than “are beings” (my emphasis). 
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Bévoc: Ode dt Aéyouev éxi tov névte Kad’ Ev avaAaUPdvovtsEs. 

Osaitntoc: 1c; 

FEévoc: IPOToV LEV KivnoL, Wc EOTL TAVTAMAOLW ETEPOV OTAOEWGS. 1] MHS AEYOMEV; 
Osaityntoc: odtw<. 

Févoc: ov oThoic dp’ éotiv. 

Osaitntoc: ovdaLdc. 

Févoc: €ot1 O€ ye 610 TO pETExEtv TOD Svtoc. 

Osaitntoc: éottv. 

Bévoc: ad0ic d1) mAAW 1 Kivnotc Etepov tadtod éottv. 

Osaitntosc: oxEdov. 

Févoc: ov Tavtov &pa éotiv. 

@caityntoc: ob yap ovdv. 

Bévoc: GAAG wv abt y’ Hv tabdtov 616 10 petéyetv ad mavt’ adtod. 

Osaitntoc: Kai WéAG. 

Bévoc: tiv Kivnow 8) tavtov 7’ sivat Kai 1) TADTOV OLOAOYNTEOV Kai Od 
SVOYEPAVTEOV. OD YAP STAV EITMLLEV AVTIV TAVTOV Kal LT] TADTOV, OLOLW< 
sipnkapev, GAA’ OnOTAV LEV TADTOV, S10 THV HEBEELV TADTOD TPdc EaVTIV OVTW 
AEyopev, Stav dé pn} TADTOV, 51a THV KoWoviav ad Hatépon, Sv’ fv axoyopiCopévy 
TADTOD yéyovev ODK &KEivo GAA’ Etepov, Hote OPO@c ad Aéyetar TAA od tadtOv. 
@saitntoc: mavv Lev Odv. 

Févoc: ovkovdv kav si myn weteAGuBavev adtr Kivnoic oThoEMc, ODdEV Av GTOTOV 
TV OTAOWLOV abt TPOCayopEvEt; 

Osaitntoc: Opbdtata ye, einep TOV yevOv ovyy@prnoouEela TA LEV GAATAOIC 
é0éAEw psiyvvo8ar, To dé LN). 

Févoc: kai pny ent ye THV TOVTOD TPOTEPOV ANMOdELELV T] TOV VOV GEUKdLEBG., 
EXEYYOVTES MG EOTL KATA OVO TAUTH. 

Osaitntos: THs yap ov; 

Févoc: Aé€yousv 57 WGAtw: 1 Kivnoic éottv EtEpov TOD EtEpov, KABATEP TADTOD TE 
Tv AAO Kai Thc OTdoEWs; 

Osaitntoc: &vayKoiov. 

Févoc: ovy EtEpov Gp’ Eoti 1 Kai ETEPOV KATH TOV VOVOT] AOYOV. 

Osattntoc: GANG}. 

Eévoc: ti ovdv 81) 10 Leta TODO; Gp’ ad TOV Lev TPLOV ETEPOV OVTHV PHOOLEV 
elvall, TOD Sé TETAPTOD LUT] POLEV, OMOAOYHoavtes adTH sivor névtE, TEpi OV Kai év 
oic TpovOsueba oKoreiv; 

Osaitntoc: Kai Hc; Ad0VATOV YAP OVYYMPETV EAGTT@ TOV GpLBLOV TOD vovdn 
MOVEVTOS. 

Eévoc: adem pa tiv Kivnow étepov civat Tod Svtos SiapayopEvor Agy@uev; 
Osaimmtoc: ddeéotata Uv Ovv. 

Févoc: ovkodv 61) oad  Kivnois 6vtw>s OK Sv EoTL Kai Ov, EnEizEp TOD SVTOG 
LETEYEL; 

Osaitntos: caPECTATE yE. 

Bévoc: éotw dpa & a&vayKyc 70 pu} Sv Eni Te KivIGEws Eivat Kai KATO MdVTO TO 
yévn: KATO TAVTA YAP Y Batépov Ovotc EtEpov AmEepyatopévy TOD Svtoc EKAOTOV 
ovK Ov TotEl, KAI ODLTAVTA 61) KATH TADTE OUTWS ODK SvTa OPAHs EpodpEv, Kai 
TdAW, StL wETéyEl TOD Svtos, eivat te Kai S6vta. (255e8-256e4) 
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Brown has shown that, in this passage, the Stranger distinguishes between the senses of 
being that characterize motion, as a sample great kind, to explain the communion of 
kinds.3!> That is, she indicates that the Stranger’s argument in the text takes the 
following form: (i) Motion is different from rest (255e10) so motion is not rest (255e14) 
but motion is (256a1) because motion participates in being (256a1); (i1) Motion is 
different from the same (256a3) so motion is not the same (256a5), but motion is the 
same (256a7) because motion participates in the same (256a7-b1); (iii) Motion is 
different from difference (256c5) so motion is not difference (256c8), but motion is 
different (256c8) [because motion participates in difference (255e1-6)];3!° (iv) Motion is 
different from being (256d5), so motion is not being (256d8), but motion is being (256d8- 
9) because motion participates in being (256d9). In other words, Brown’s structural 
rendering of the passage shows the careful ways in which the Stranger distinguishes 
motion from the other forms while indicating its necessary participation in the other 
forms. 

The five kinds have therefore been shown to be necessary ontological constituents 
of any entity, including any form. The Stranger has inaugurated a new kind of pluralism, 
but one based on kinds of being as opposed to material elements, and furthermore one in 
which the co-constitution of the kinds is asserted. Before concluding the discussion of 
the great kinds, I note that the Stranger nowhere suggests that this list of five is 


exhaustive. Whether there are other great kinds is not discussed, and other dialogues give 


315 Tbid, substituting ‘motion’ for Brown’s ‘change’ in translating kinésis and ‘rest’ for Brown’s ‘stability’ 
in translating stasis. 

316 While Brown argues that this claim is not explicitly in the text, I argue that it was stated explicitly 
earlier, i.e., at 255e1-6. 
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us good textual hints that suggest that additional great kinds will be necessary when we 
continue the discussion further. For example, the Parmenides character considers 
likeness, unlikeness, wholeness, and multitude in similar terms alongside the five great 
kinds mentioned in the Sophist (e.g., at Parmenides 129d2-130b8).3!7 I suggest that there 
is certainly no reason to think that any of these four additional terms from the 
Parmenides would not yield to the same or nearly the same kind of analysis that the 
Stranger offers regarding the great kinds in the Sophist.3!8 The value of the Sophist 
discussion of the great kinds is its indicating the necessity of structure and the sense in 
which necessary being does not entail a simple ontological principle or naive monism, 
rather than (for example) the view that the count of ‘five’ was the proper ontological 
count that previous ontologists had missed. That is, the Stranger does not offer a mere 
pluralistic ontology with five great kinds in a reductive or conclusive way but is instead 
here aiming to indicate the necessity of composite structure that any ontologically 
primary term like ‘being’ necessarily entails. This will become further evident when the 
interlocutors turn their attention to the sense in which the nonbeing of a given form is 


‘unlimited’ (Gtepov), as they are about to do. 


5.3.2 Otherness and structure (256e — 258b) 


With these distinctions regarding structure established, the interlocutors are 


prepared to return to the notions of nonbeing and being with a transformed perspective. 


317 Cf. Smith 2019: 7 fn. 20. 

318 For example, wholeness is other than rest, so wholeness is not rest; but wholeness is because wholeness 
participates in being, etc. Because the hypotheses in the Parmenides take up the notion of wholeness (or 
oneness) specifically, this seems like a particularly apt ontological principle to add to the ‘list’ of the great 
kinds. And yet Plato does not have the Stranger do this here. 
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They will conclude their account that being is necessary and unopposed and that that 
which seemingly opposes being in fact opposes sameness. They will furthermore show 
the meaning of the earlier claim that nonbeing is and being is not, and offer the context 
for a new understanding of the goodness of being in terms of its necessary structure. The 
Stranger continues to expand the account of being and nonbeing with reference to the 
clarifications yielded by the discussion of the great kinds as follows: 


ES: Then regarding each of the forms, [being] is many (10A0), while [nonbeing] 
is unlimited in multitude (Getpov [...] mANOet).3!? 

THEAE: So it seems. 

ES: Then we must also say that Being itself is [different] than the [different ones]. 
THEAE: Necessarily. 

ES: And also that however many the [different] are, in relation to so many, Being 
is not. For insofar as it is not those [different ones], it is itself one; and again it is 
not in relation to those [different ones], which are unlimited in number. 

THEAE: That’s pretty much the case. 

ES: Then we must not be distressed at this either, since it is the nature of the kinds 
to have community with one another. 


Févoc: mEpi Exaotov &pa Tav sid@v TOAD Ev EOTL TO Sv, GElpoVv dé TANVEL TO LY 
Ov. 

Osaitntoc: EouKev. 

Eévoc: odkodv Kai 10 dv adtd TOV GAAw@V EtEpov Eivat AEKTéov. 

Osaitntoc: avayKn. 

Févoc: kai 10 Ov &p’ Nuiv, Goamép EoTt TA GAAG, KATH TOOADTA ODK EoTIV: EKEIVO 
yap ovdk ov év pv abt6 éotwv, dnépavta. dé TOV GpOLOV TAAAG ODK SoTLV aD. 
Osaitntoc: oyedov obTw<. 

Févoc: ovkodv 67 kai tadta od Svoyepavtéov, émeinep Exel KOWaVIAV GAANAOIC 
TOV YEvOv Ovoic. (256e6-257a10). 


Here the Stranger offers a succinct articulation of the ontological structure that he has 


been sketching throughout the dialogue of the sense in which a form entails both the 


319 Here I deviate from the Brann et al. translation. Brann et al. take the 16 dv and 16 mn) Sv in 256e6-7 to 
refer to the forms Being and Nonbeing respectively. I hold instead that there is good reason to take them to 
refer instead to the being and nonbeing of each form. I think that this certainly allows us to make better 
sense of the preceding clause, mepi Exaotov ipa THv sidav, or ‘Then regarding each of the forms,” i.e., in 
their being and nonbeing. I think it also makes better sense of what follows. Cf. Cornford 1935: 288 fn. 1, 
Duerlinger 2005: 127 and 149 fn. 65, Ambuel 2007: 232, and Wiitala 2014b: 172. For alternative 
interpretations among translators, see Fowler 1921: 414 and White in Cooper 1997: 280. 
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primary principle of its nature, which is its identity as a form, and its reliance on other 
forms to be given to instantiation and hence constitution from without. He begins by 
distinguishing between the being of a form as ‘many’ (z0A0) and its nonbeing as 
‘unlimited in multitude’ (Gzeipov mAnGe1).329 That is, the being of a form is many insofar 
as the form is structured by the given forms in which it participates. For example, the 
form ‘cat’ is insofar as its determinate nature requires its instantiation partake of being, 
motion, rest, sameness, difference, life, mammalian life, four-footedness, multitude, and 
many other forms besides. The Stranger will soon unpack the exact sense in which the 
nonbeing of the form is ‘unlimited in multitude’ (more on this below). 

In the case of the form being, which is specifically at issue in this passage, the 
matter is no different, as the being of being is many. This is because the form being in its 
posterior sense entails being, motion, rest, sameness, difference, and presumably other 
forms such as unity, wholeness, etc. This, then, is a central lesson from the Sophist. 
Being is both the primary ontological ground and is itself many, insofar as it requires a 


structure for instantiation. Thus, the naive monists had offered an explanatorily 


320 The meaning of this difficult passage has been much debated. One interpretation is that of Cornford 
1935: 288 and Bluck 1975: 157-158, who that it that the Stranger here means that “there is much that a 
form is and all manner of things that it is not,” 1.e., that nonbeing here is indeterminate and refers to 
anything other. Cornford takes this to be established to prove that the same is true for “Existence itself” 
(Cornford 1935: 288 fn.1) while Bluck takes the latter clause to suggest that there are many forms different 
than the form in question (Bluck 1975: 158). I am instead taking the alternative view of otherness as 
determinate negation, best captured by Lee 1972. Considering the paradigmatic example of the parts of 
knowledge, Lee describes the relationship between knowledge itself and an object of knowledge (say, 
sound) as structuring the relationship between the two and yielding a certain kind of knowledge (say, 
music). This, he argues, is fundamentally the same as the relationship between othermess itself and a given 
object (say, X), the mediation of which is the otherness relation (not-X). In this sense, music is what he 
calls a “construct” (273), derived from the sound and (what I would call the form) knowledge, while a 
given instance of otherness is analogously a construct derived from otherness itself and that from which it 
is other. Lee therefore argues that, instead of having X and not-X posited with relation to one another, 
Plato has the Eleatic Stranger present “an opposition mediated by Otherness” (273). My understanding of 
otherness throughout draws heavily on Lee’s view. For discussion of the relationship between this passage 
and the ‘indeterminate dyad’ of which Aristotle writes, see Sallis 1975: 519-522; other relevant texts on the 
connection between the ‘indeterminate dyad’ and Eleatic dialogues include Miller 1999 and 2016: 
especially 337-349. 
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inadequate account. An explanatorily adequate account of being requires forms, and 
hence some sense of pluralism. But that the nonbeing of a given form is ‘unlimited’ 
(Gme1pov) suggests the impossibility of offering an ontological system with reference to 
count. In other words, the Stranger has not given us a counting ontology, but instead a 
framework for thinking of being in a primarily unified sense that also entails a composite 
structure of mutually co-constitutive forms. This is the thrust of the Stranger’s next 
comments, that is, that “Being itself is other than the other ones” and hence “it is not in 
relation to these other ones” (257al-a7). The account of the ontological primacy of being 
has in this way forced the interlocutors to grant that being itself depends on co- 
constitution from without in a meaningful sense. And yet, “insofar as being is not those 
other ones, it is itself one” (257a5-6). It is this very nexus of interrelated forms and the 
structuring relationship of otherness (nonbeing) between forms that ensures that being is 
itself one. 

The Stranger continues next by making explicit the conception of negation that 
this consideration of nonbeing has demanded. Determinate negation will later be at issue 
as the interlocutors turn to determinate negation as a constitutive element, first in a 
preliminary way in the non-bifurcatory cuts in the account of divine and human making 
(265a3-266b1, see section 6.2), and more decisively later when making their non- 
bifurcatory cuts in the Statesman.32! The discussion is as follows: 


ES: Whenever we say [‘what is not’], as it seems, we don’t say something 
contrary to [‘what is’] but only other.??2 


321 ] discuss this in the concluding section, 6.2. For more on what supports the change between dialectical 
methods and the role of determinate negation in the Statesman, see Miller 1999 and 2016 and Smith 2018 
and 2019. 

322 Here I deviate from Brann et al. and take the 6 1) dv and Svtoc in 257b3-4 to refer respectively to the 
conditions of nonbeing and being, rather than the forms of nonbeing and being. Cf. Crivelli 2012: 179-180. 
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THEAE: How so? 

ES: For instance, whenever we say that something is “non-great,” do we appear to 
you at that moment to mean by this phrase the small any more than the equal? 
THEAE: How could we? 

ES: Then whenever the negative is said to signify a contrary, we won’t grant it, 
but only this: that “non” and “not,” when placed before the names that come after 
them, proclaim something other than those names, or rather proclaim something 
other than the things to which the names uttered after the negative are given. 


Févoc: OnOTAV TO [LN] OV AEyMLEV, Wc EoiKEV, ODK EvavTioV TLAEYOLEV TOD SvTOG 
OAK’ ETEPOV LOVOV. 

Osaitntoc: 1c; 

Bévoc: oiov Stav cinwpév Tp) péya, TOTE WAAASV Ti GOL MaIvouEBG TO CLIKPOV 7 
TO toov SnAodv TH PHWATI; 

Osaitntoc: Kai mHc; 

Févoc: ovk Gp’, Evavtiov 6tav Amdgaotc A€yNTal onuaivetv, ovyywpnoopEda, 
TOOODTOV SE LLOVOV, STL TOV GAAOV Ti LVEL TO LL Kai TO OD TPOTIBELEVA TOV 
ETLOVIOV OVOLATOV, LOAAOV O€ TOV TPAYLATOV TEPt ATT’ Gv KENTOL TO 
EMLPPEyYOLEVA VOTEPOV TIIG ANMOMdoEws OvOLATA (257b3-c3). 


Here the Stranger is addressing the ontology of nonbeing.?23 First, he points out that 
‘nonbeing’ does not mean ‘contrary to being.’ In other words, it might seem on the 
surface of things that ‘nonbeing’ signifies ‘what is in no way’ (to medamos on), as in the 
persistent error of mortals that Parmenides has his goddess consider. But the privative 
‘non-’ here does not signify contrariness to being. (Indeed, the Stranger will soon make 
explicit that being is unopposed and nonbeing in this sense is impossible.) Instead, 
‘nonbeing’ signifies a specific kind of otherness. The Stranger’s example is that ‘non- 
great’ signifies both ‘small with respect to’ and ‘equal with respect to.” The same is true 
regarding nonbeing, since saying that something ‘is not’ does not entail contrariness to 


being, but instead difference with respect to being in such a way. To put the matter in 


I think this is the more natural interpretation, especially given that these conditions and not the forms 
themselves are what are at issue in the passage immediately following. 

323 Many commentators take it that the Stranger is here shifting his discussion from ‘negative identity 
statements’ to ‘negative predication statements.’ These include Moravesik 1962: 66, Wiggins 1971: 201, 
McDowell 1982: 67, Ray 1984: 69-77, Ferejohn 1989: 257-282, and Frede 1996: 405-412. I disagree and 
argue that the Stranger (and Plato) continue to use ‘being’ in a consistent sense that is robust enough to 
capture both identity and predication. Cf. van Eck 1995: 25-37. 
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modern terms, saying that “X is not’ in the ‘complete’ 32* sense corresponding to the 
complete sense of ‘X is’ is impossible, because the very presence of a subject term and 
the verb ‘to be’ indicate that the subject must be in some sense and cannot not be in the 
‘complete’ sense. 

To see how this must be the case, let us consider an example. To say that (e.g.) 
‘they are not’ must mean that they are different with respect to being in a particular 
mode, though it is elided in this particular sentence or clause. Indeed, this construction 
appears in the Sophist at 233c8, where the Stranger says the precise phrase ‘they are not’ 
(ovk 6vtéEs ye) explicitly.325 But construing this in the sense of pure contrariness to being 
is incoherent. In other words, this cannot mean “they are in absolutely no way 
whatsoever.’ This is because, as Parmenides has shown, anything that is brought to 
thinking and speech is at least in some sense. Instead, it must be the case that a term has 
been suggested or elided in the saying of ‘they are not.’ Indeed, this is the case at 233c8, 
where the Stranger is eliding the predicate term from the preceding sentence to make his 
point, as he had previously said that sophists ‘appear wise to their students in all things’ 
(1avta pa Goo TOIs LAONTAIc Paivovtat, 233c6). Rather than suggesting the 
impossibility of negative predication, the Stranger has shown the true meaning of the 
privative ‘non-’ in the context of nonbeing by indicating that it is still a coherent and 
valuable way of speaking, given that it does suggest some positive content, 1.e., 


‘otherness with respect to the given mode of being.’ 326 


324 Following Brown 1986. 

325 Cf, Brown 1986. 

326 In modern logic, ‘non-‘ is used as a ‘term-complement’ to suggest all objects opposed to a certain 
predicate. That is, in modern logic the set of X and non-X is taken to be exhaustive of all things that are. 
But the Stranger rightly points out that certain values of ‘X’ do not indicate opposition, but instead merely 
difference, as in the example of the ‘non-great’ encompassing both ‘less’ and ‘equal.’ 
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We see once again that otherness was the principle that the bifurcatory division 
exercises entailed tracing earlier in the dialogue. As a constitutive ontological element 
separating one whole from another, otherness is what separates (e.g.) the senses of 
hunting through striking from above from hunting through hooking from below that 
allowed the interlocutors initially to account for the angler. In other words, the sense of 
being in its grounding and fundamental sense has required an account of its co- 
constitution through nonbeing. Put yet another way, the Stranger shows that it must be 
the case that nonbeing is a constitutive form that is causally prior to other forms and to 
particulars. 

Given this, the Stranger turns to the nature of difference as follows: 

ES: It appears to me that the nature of the Other is all chopped up — just like 

knowledge. 

THEAE: How so? 

ES: Knowledge is also one, I suppose; but each marked-off part of it that applies 

to some subject matter has a certain title peculiar to it. For this reason there are 

many so-called arts and sciences. 

THEAE: By all means. 

ES: Then the parts of the nature of the Other are also in this same condition, even 

though this nature is one. 

Févoc: fh Satépov Lot voc Maivetat KaTaKEKEpLATio#al KaABdTEp EXLOTHLN. 

Osaitntoc: 1c; 

Févoc: pia pév éoti mov Kai Exeivn, TO 6’ Ext TM ytyVOLEVOV LEPOG adTT\s EKAOTOV 

apopioVév Exvupiav ioxEl TIWe EavTHs idiav: 610 NOAAGI TéyvatT’ sioi AceyOpEvaL 

Kal ENLOTH MAL. 

Osaitntoc: Tavv LEV OVV. 

Févoc: ovkodv Kai Ta Tis Datépov PLoEwWS LOPLA [Lec ODONS TADTOV TéETOVOE 

tovto. (257c8-d5). 

Here the Stranger addresses an aspect of otherness that has arisen in the account. 
Otherness is ‘chopped up’ (kataxeKkepuatio#at) insofar as it acts to divide things like one 


another in kind. The example of things like one another in kind that the Stranger chooses 


is knowledge (émtotH LN), which is itself ‘one,’ and yet is divided into many because of 
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otherness.27 Otherness is, as the Stranger says, that which ‘marks off each ‘part of it 
that applies to some subject matter’ and ‘has a certain title peculiar to it? (257c11-d2). In 
other words, otherness is the principle of ontological specificity that structures a whole 
(here, knowledge) from within such to differentiate its various parts in relation to one 
another (here, the various modes of knowledge, like chemistry, veterinary science, etc.) 
For this reason, i.e., because of otherness, there are many arts and sciences, just as the 
tone continuum represented an ontological unit structured by otherness separating off the 
various notes from one another. Likewise, given the necessary failings of naive monism, 
otherness must be introduced as a principle that separates off the natures of each 
constitutive ontological element from one another.328 

The Stranger makes one final move in articulating the account of otherness as 
follows: 


ES: Is there some part of the Other that is opposed to the Beautiful? 

THEAE: There is. 

ES: Shall we say that this is nameless or that it has some title? 

THEAE: That it has one. For what in each case we call “non-beautiful” is other 
than the nature of the Beautiful and of nothing else. 

ES: Come then, and tell me this. 

THEAE: What? 

ES: Has the Non-beautiful turned out to be just this — a certain other [thing ]32? 
that is marked off from one certain kind among the things that are and again is 
opposed to a certain one of the things that are? 

THEAE: Just so. 

ES: Then, as it seems, the Non-beautiful turns out to be a certain opposition of 


327 For a helpful consideration of the relationship between difference and knowledge as ‘chopped up,’ see 
Lee 1972: especially 269-276, who argues that this analogy is fundamental for understanding the notion of 
otherness. See also footnote 318 above. 

328 By this I mean that a pluralistic ontologist advocating for an account of the all in terms of the hot and 
the cold fails to recognize that one must posit the further principle, namely otherness (nonbeing), that 
allows for the separation of the natures of the two elements, in addition to the sense of commonness that the 
Stranger identified when addressing the pluralists. 

329 The translation of GiAAo 11 at 257e2 is controversial, but here I follow the general schematic 
interpretation used by Brann et al., deviating only insofar as I add ‘thing.” Pace Owen 1971: 223 n. 31, I 
do not take it that here the Stranger is considering the form of the Non-beautiful, but instead is merely 
describing the non-beautiful as it is opposed to beauty to establish that it is among the things that are. 
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being against being. 

THEAE: Quite right. 

ES: What then: According to this account, is the Beautiful for us any more one of 
the things that are and the Non-beautiful any less? 

THEAE: Not at all. 

ES: Then the Non-great as well as the Great itself must likewise be said to be. 
THEAE: Likewise. 

ES: And in the same way, then, mustn’t the Non-just be posited with the Just, in 
that the one is in no way more than its other? 

THEAE: Certainly. 

ES: And we shall speak of the others in the same way, since the nature of the 
Other has shown itself to be among the things that are. And if that nature is, it is 
also necessary to posit that its part in no less degree are. 

THEAE: Of course. 

ES: Then, it seems, the opposition between the nature of a part of the Other and 
the nature of Being (in that they are set against each other)*?° has beinghood to no 
less degree — if there is sanction for saying so — than Being itself. For it signifies 
not the contrary of Being only this much: its other. 

THEAE: That’s very clear. 

ES: What then should we call this nature? 

THEAE: Clearly Non-being, the very thing we were seeking because of the 
sophist. 


Févoc: E011 TO KAAD Ti Oatépov LOpLov avtiTWWELEVOV; 

Osaitntoc: éottv. 

Eévoc: todt’ obv avOvopov gpodpev Fj tw’ Exov éxmvopiav; 

Osaitntoc: éxyov: 6 yap LN KAAOV Exdototse POEyyouE8a, TODTO OVK GAAOD TIVOG 
ETEPOV EOTLV 7} THs TOD KAAOD OVOEWG. 

Eévoc: (01 vvv 10d¢ Lot Aéye. 

Osaitntoc: TO Toiov; 

Bévoc: dAdo Ti TOV Svt@V TIVdc Evds yEvovuc APopIabev Kai TPdc TL TAV SvT@V ad 
TOAW avtitebsv O'TH OvUBEPNHKEV Eival TO LI) KAAV; 

Osaitntoc: odtw<. 

Bévoc: évtoc St} mpdc Sv avtideoic, ws Zor’, sivat tic ovpPatver TO Wn KAAOV. 
Osaitntoc: op8d6tata. 

Bévoc: ti obv; KATH TODTOV TOV AGYOV GPa LAAAOV Lv TO KAAOV Hiv EoTL TOV 
SVT@V, HTTOV Sé TO [LT] KAAGV; 

Osaitntoc: ovdév. 

Bévoc: dpoiws Gpa 10 i) wéya Kai 10 péya. adtO eivat AEKTéov; 

Osaitntoc: Gpoiwes. 

Févoc: ovkodv kai TO LW Otkatov TH Stkaio KATA TAvTH BETEoV TPdc TO ENdEV TL 
UdAAOV sivat Oatepov Batépov; 

Osaityntoc: ti unjv; 


330 Crivelli 2012: 216 fn. 122 discusses the difficulty in translating this sentence on purely linguistic 
grounds, given that it is grammatically opaque. Here I continue to follow Brann et al. 
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Eévoc: Kai TAA St) tobTH AgEousv, émeinep f Oatépov boc E~avy TOV OVTOV 

ovoa, éksivns 5é odons dvayKN St} Kai 4 LOPIA adTI¢ UNSEVvdc HtItOV Svta 

TUWEVAL. 

Osaitntoc: THs yap ov; 

Févoc: ovKodv, wc Eoukev, 1 Tis Patépov Lopiov PVGEMS Kai Tis TOD 6vTOS TPO 

HAANnAG avtikemévov dvtibecic Oddév HTTOV, Ei DELI cineiv, adtOD Tod Svtos 

ovoia gotiv, odK évavtiov Exeiva OnLAtvovEa GAAG TOCODTOV LOVOV, ETEPOV 

éketvov. 

Oeaitnto<: GAPEOTATE YE. 

Eévoc: tiv’ odv adtiv Tpocsizwpev; 

Osaitntoc: SiAov 611 TO LL} Sv, 6 514 TOV GOGLOTHV ECNTODLEV, ALTO EOTL TODTO. 

(257d6-258b9). 
Here the Stranger continues to expand the account of otherness by considering the ways 
in which its participants partake of it in relation to other forms. He chooses the example 
of the “‘non-beautiful’>?! to describe the way in which partaking of difference with 
reference to beauty ‘marks off’ the given participant from the opposed form (here, 
beauty) through participation in otherness,**? and in turn this entails that the thing be ‘set 
against’ the form beautiful. 

With this established, the interlocutors continue as the Stranger argues that that 
which is modified by a negative term has an equal share of being as that which does not. 
So for example, the Beautiful and Non-beautiful, Great and Non-great, and Just and 


Unjust all have an equal share of being. Each is a form that is structured through its 


participation in various forms from within the web of the communion on forms, including 


331 The meaning of this is debated. Cornford 1935: 293 took this to refer to the full set of forms other than 
the form of the beautiful. Runciman 1962: 101 argues contra Cornford that this must imply otherness with 
respect to the beautiful. For a helpful discussion of why this passage must entail an understanding of the 
beautiful gua the form beauty and why this entails a so-called ‘gradational ontology,’ see Bluck 1975: 168- 
171. 

332 Commentators debate as to whether this ‘marking off’ entails simply participation in the form otherness 
(or some version of such an interpretation of the form of nonbeing as it is at play in this passage), or if it 
entails marking the non-beautiful thing off from a host of incompatible forms that includes the beautiful. 
Here I follow Owen 1971: 223 fn. 31 in arguing that the former must be the case. For an overview of this 
overall interpretive problem, see Crivelli 2012: 191-192. Crivelli discusses this general interpretive 
problem in depth, citing and evaluating different ways in which various interpretations of this passage have 
been taken up. 
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(at least) the five great kinds (and presumably other necessary forms as well). They 
should not be concerned that the sophist will reject the claim that he partakes of the form 
‘non-wise’ because non-wisdom is not, because the interlocutors have established that 
this ‘is not’ does not mean being-in-no-way, but instead an elided second-place term that 
indicates that through which the subject is engaged in a mpc GAAa relation, i.e., in the 
case of the non-wise, wisdom. In other words, the parts of otherness signify only 


otherness with relation to a given term, not to being itself, since this is impossible. 


5.4 Chapter 5 Conclusion (258b — 259b) 


The Stranger concludes via rhetorical questions soliciting Theaetetus’ agreement 
that nonbeing ‘falls short of none of the others in beinghood’ (258b10-b12), and hence 
that ‘Non-being was and is non-being, to be counted as one form among the many things 
that are” (258c3-c6). He concludes his ‘conversation’ with the conjured Parmenides, 
again pointing to their being perceived to be ‘disobeying’ Parmenides’ injunction against 
thinking ‘that things that are not, are’ (258c8-d3) and summarizes their findings 
regarding being in its necessary, fundamental, and unopposed sense and the necessary 
structure that this entails as follows: 


[L]et no one tell us that we are declaring Non-being to be the contrary of Being 
and then are daring to say that this contrary is. For way back we bade farewell to 
speaking of some contrary to Being, whether it is or it is not, whether is speakable 
or altogether unspeakable. But as for what we’ve just said Non-being is, let 
someone either persuade us that we haven’t spoken well by refuting us or — so 
long as he can’t — he too must say just what we do: The kinds intermix with one 
another; and because Being and the Other have passed through all and one 
another, the Other, since it has participated in Being, is on account of this 
participation, yet is not that in which it has participated, but other; and since it is 
other, it must very clearly be non-being. On the other hand, Being, since it has 
had a share in the Other, would be other than the other kinds; and since it is other 
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than all those, it is not each of them nor all of them taken together, but itself. Asa 
result, Being in turn indisputably is not in thousands upon thousands of cases; and 
the others too, taken one by one and all together, in many cases are and in many 
cases are not. 
LN) TOivov HL Ely Tic OTL TODVAVTIOV TOD SGvTOS TO LN) OV ATOMAIVOLEVOL 
TOALOLEV A€yEl Os EOTIV. NEIC yap mEpi LEV Evavtion TIVOc AUTO yaipstwv TMAAAL 
Eyousv, sit’ Eottw site LN, Adyov Eyov 7 kai Navtamaow GAoyov: 6 6& vOV 
EIPNKALEV EVAL TO LT) GV, 7] MELOATO TIC Ms OD KAAMS A€youEV EAEYEAG, 7 
uéyputep dv Gdvvath, AeKktéov Kai ékeivo KabdmEp Nusic A€yousv, STL 
ovppetyvutat TE GAANAOIs TH YEVN Kai TO TE OV Kai BATEPOV O10 TaVT@V Kai OU 
OAANA@V dteAnAvOOTE TO HEV ETEPOV HETAOXOV TOD SVTOS EOTI HEV dia TAVTHV THY 
ué0Eétv, ov LTV EkEivo ye od petéoyev GAN’ ETEPOV, ETEPOV OE TOD SvTOG Ov EoTL 
capéotata & avayKNS ivan LU) Sv: TO Sé Sv ad Batépov LETELAN OG & ETEPOV TOV 
GAXAwv av sin yevOv, Etepov 5° Exsiv@v GTAVTMV Ov ODK EOTIV EKAOTOV ADTAV 
OvdSE ODETAVTA TA GAAG TATV ADTO, MOTE TO OV AVAaLOLOPHTNTwWSs aD Lopia Eri 
uvptots ov« EoTt, Kai TAAAG 57] Ka’ ExaoTOV ODT Kai ODUTOVTA TOAAMYT] HEV 
éOTl, TOAAGYT 5’ OvK EoTtv. (258e6-259b7). 
Here the interlocutors conclude their investigation into the nature of being. Being in its 
most grounding and foundational sense, as a primary ontological constituent, is 
unopposed and does not have a contrary, and this the interlocutors have shown by 
refusing to speak of the contrary of being in keeping with Parmenides. But being, in this 
grounding and necessary sense, also entails a structure, including the structuring 
characteristic of nonbeing or otherness. This structure must be composed of kinds that 
are not identical but do indeed intermix and being and otherness must be among these 
intermixing kinds. And this analysis of being holds in turn for all other forms, whose co- 
constitutive natures derive both from within (in a certain sense) and without (in another 
sense), and whose necessary partaking of one another for instantiation indicates the 
necessity with which they, taken together, form a web of infinite magnitude of co- 
constitutive interrelations. Being, in this sense, is one and many. 


The Parmenidean notion of being has been salvaged and clarified to show that it 


does not prohibit the possibility of plurality, but instead explains plurality with reference 


ve | 


to a grounding unity that demands further complex specificity. But by showing that 
being is structured, the interlocutors have indicated the need for the measure that 
constitutes good structure. The account of being, therefore, has demanded an account of 


the good. 


CHAPTER 6. CONCLUSION (259E — 268E) 


6.1 The structure of speech (259e — 264c) 


In this concluding section, I want to trace out two threads that will continue to 
develop in the final parts of the Sophist and the turn taken in the Statesman. These are (i) 
the senses in which the ontological structure at play in the investigation becomes 
increasingly complex following the notions like forms, being as power, and commingling 
that have been developed by the interlocutors, and (ii) the sense in which this expanded 
account of the structure of being continues further to demand a central role for goodness. 
The two are tied together because structure demands goodness as an ordering principle, 
and this issue becomes increasingly apparent as the conception of structure deepens and 
the violent commingling that is possible in speech arises and is addressed. And while the 
consideration of being in terms of its bifurcatory structure proves to be useful in 
accounting for the sophist, it will be shown to be merely propaedeutic toward deeper 
conceptions in what is to follow. Hence the conversation in the Sophist proves to be 
intrinsically valuable but not self-sufficient or self-contained; it offers a lesson in Platonic 
metaphysics and epistemology, but this lesson is not exhaustive of these subjects and 


instead indicates new methodological and conceptual horizons to explore. In this way, 
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the dialogue has given us an exercise in learning how to think in a certain way that will 
be of use as the matter gets increasingly complicated. 

We begin with the rich discussion of truth and falsity (259e-264c) that follows the 
preceding sections in the text and has been the site of much scholarly debate. While there 
is much to say about this passage, I will here focus on (1) the ways in which structure is 
analogous across true speech and the communing of forms, and how this allows the 
interlocutors to develop their understanding of the structure of necessary being and 
intermixing that has been discussed thus far in the dialogue by considering the sense in 
which being is a necessary mediating term between the determinate wholes through 
which structure is actualized; and (2) the senses in which the structuring power of speech 
does not reflect the communing of ontological kinds, but instead represents the possibility 
of enacting a structure that does violence to the entities thereby structured by blending 
together entities that do not in fact blend, pointing further to the need for an account of 
goodness conceived as a primary ontological principle that makes possible a good 
intermixing. 

The Stranger says that speech has arisen in the discussion in the context of the 
interweaving of the forms (259e6-7). The passage hence offers occasion to consider both 
interweaving through the notion of speech, and speech through the notion of 
interweaving. Speech furthermore shows the failure of the late learners’ view and 
salvages the possibility of philosophy as a dialectical investigation into the commingling 
of beings (260a6-8).333. The interlocutors continue their discussion by addressing the 


question of whether nonbeing, which they have determined is as constitutive and 


333 Cf. Moravesik 1962: 60 and Malcolm 1967: 144-145. 
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determinate negation, mixes with opinion and speech. To consider this, the Stranger 
proposes to treat ‘names’ (Ovoudta) in the same manner as the interlocutors had 
previously treated letters, musical notes, and forms, i.e., in such a way as to allow for an 
understanding of the nature of their communing (261d1-3). As was the case in 
addressing the late learners, the interlocutors hypothesize that some names are amenable 
to intermixing while some are not (261d4-7), though this does not work in the purely 
analogous way in which Theaetetus initially anticipates.334 Instead, the Stranger shows 
that through speech in the broad sense, words can in principle be assembled in any order, 
e.g., (i) ‘Theaetetus sits,’ (11) ‘Theaetetus flies,’335 and (iii) ‘lion deer horse.’ 33° First, 
only some combinations of words like (i) and (ii) entail an actual indication of a state of 
affairs while others like (111) draw upon things that are but do not ‘bring to completion’ 
through ‘weaving together’ (cf. 262c6-7), and hence do not indicate anything decisive.337 
Therefore, although they indicate the potential of a given word to intermix with another 
at least in the sense of a vocal act, intermixings of words like (iii) do not constitute 
speech in the proper sense (i.e., in the sense of /ogos). This, in the Stranger’s words, 
suggests ‘that words said in a row and indicating something fit together, while those that 


signify nothing in their sequence are non-fitting’ (261d11-e2). This reflects what the 


334 Theaetetus initially anticipates that words will only fit together relative to their natures on the model of 
forms, but the Stranger identifies this misconception at 262b1-3 and works out a more nuanced account. 
See Crivelli 2012: 223 and Wiitala 2014b: 233-234 for discussions of Theaetetus’ confusion regarding this 
distinction and the Stranger’s need to clarify his question. 

335 Although the Stranger first articulates this phrase as ‘Theaetetus — the one with whom I am now 
speaking — flies’ at 263a10, he later (at 263c3) refers to this claim as ‘among the shortest’ in kind, and 
therefore I use it as an example in its shortened form, 1.e., “Theaetetus sits,’ here; cf. Crivelli 2012: 236 fn. 
47. 

336 Nothing hinges on this in my argumentation, but it bears noting that here I deviate from Brann et al. in 
interpreting ‘lion deer horse’ as intended by the Stranger at 262b10-11 to be a quasi-phrase and not a list of 
names. Cf. Crivelli 2012: 226. 

337 But note that the Stranger’s distinction here does not map on cleanly to that between declarative and 
non-declarative sentences; cf. Dorter 1994: 163. 
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Stranger calls a ‘dual kind of vocal indication concerned with beinghood’ (261e4-6), in 
that the fitting together of words can indicate things that are as in (1) or things that are not 
as in (11), or it can fail to indicate anything as in (iii) and hence not qualify as speech in 
the proper sense.338 

Second, there is an important contrast between (1) and (ii). (i) indicates a 
plausible state of affairs based on the nature of Theaetetus and the nature of (the form) 
sitting, while (i1) does not, given the natures of Theaetetus and (the form) flying.*39 In 
other words, (1) is stated in such a way as to capture the natures of the entities that 
compose the sentence, “Theaetetus’ and the form sitting, whereas (11) does not, because 
the form human that is in the essence of Theaetetus does not intermix with flying. 

I want to suggest some important takeaways that extend from separate 
considerations of both (i) and (11). We begin with (1), that is, that kind of speech that 
entails attentiveness to the normativity of the natures of the forms at play in a given 
instance of discourse like “Theaetetus sits.’ Speech is composed, most essentially and 


basically,*4° of nouns and verbs.34! Both nouns and verbs are indications of things that 


338 For discussions of these distinctions, see Sedley 2003: 61 and Crivelli 2012: 227. 

339 For arguments as to why it is best to understand forms (alternatively called ‘kinds’ or ‘types’ in this 
context by some commentators) at play in the notion of words broadly and the ‘verb’ (pia) more narrowly 
in this passage, see Cornford 1935: 314-315, O’Brien 2005: 139, Thomas 2008: 647, and Crivelli 2012: 
224. 

340 Cf, Frede 1992: 413, who discusses the elementary nature of such a two-word sentence construction and 
its relationship with the examples that the Stranger chooses. 

341 The Stranger first distinguishes between names in the sense of the ‘noun’ (6vopia) and the ‘verb’ (fj) 
at 262a1. Although the English terms ‘noun’ and ‘verb’ do not capture precisely what is at issue in the 
Stranger’s point here, they are favored by the majority of English translators (including Brann et al.) and 
are sufficient for the point I am making here, so I leave them as they are typically translated. A deeper 
investigation into these issues would likely require a different rendering of pita, perhaps as “predicative 
expression’ (used by Crivelli 2012 and Wiitala 2014b), though I have not used this rendering here because 
of the potential confusion that might arise from a reference to the notion of predication. Additionally, this 
discussion of these constitutive elements in the nature of language echoes several other key passages in 
neighboring Platonic dialogues, including Cratylus 425a-435c and Theaetetus 206d. Crivelli 2012: 223- 
224 offers helpful commentary on the semantic range of these words in Greek broadly, and throughout 
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are, but the Stranger points out that nouns are required, for without them, there is no 
speech at all (263c9-10). This is because nouns indicate some noetically stable entity that 
will be shown insofar as it is moved or affected by another entity, namely the form that 
the verb indicates as actively moving the noun. In this way the noun will be considered 
insofar as it has been intermixed with, or moved by, another stable entity through being. 
“Theaetetus sits’ draws upon at least two entities, Theaetetus and the form sitting, both 
with their own natures, and indicates that the latter moves or affects the former through 
the former’s participation in it. This furthermore implies that Theaetetus is of a such a 
nature, e.g. insofar as he participates in the form human, as to partake of the potentiality 
to sit. 

Furthermore, all verbs necessarily draw on being in some sense; in other words, to 
say that ‘Theaetetus sits’ necessarily entails that ‘Theaetetus is the kind of thing for 
which sitting is natural,’ or, put differently, ‘Theaetetus is the kind of thing for which 
sitting is potential,’ as in the standard uses of the simple present in both English and 
Ancient Greek. As an example of the simple present, ‘Theaetetus sits’ also might entail 
suggesting that ‘Theaetetus is sitting,’ i.e., in space and time in the moment in which I am 
indicating. This construal is not necessary, however, insofar as the expression in the 
simple present is coherent merely as an indication of the structure of potentiality that 
characterizes Theaetetus’ nature. Even if it happens to be the case that Theaetetus is 
sitting in the moment in which ‘Theaetetus sits’ is said to be the case, that Theaetetus 
were to be sitting at the moment in which the sentence was stated would necessarily 


entail that Theaetetus was the kind of thing for which sitting is a potential. States of 


Plato’s texts and in the Sophist specifically. See also Stough 1990: 370 and Brown 2008: 452 for further 
helpful discussion of these terms in the context of the Sophist. 
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affairs in space and time, that is, are actualizations of potentialities implicit in the natures 
of entities, and thus are in some sense posterior to the prior possibilities that led to them 
coming about. In this way, the sense in which ‘Theaetetus is the kind of thing for which 
sitting is potential’ is conceptually prior to the sense in which ‘Theaetetus is sitting’ could 
be true of a given instance of an event in space and time. Speech therefore entails 
disclosing the structured nature of beings and the ways in which entities commingle. 

The Stranger continues by stating that one who speaks in the proper sense 
“indicates something about the things that are or come to be or have come to be or will 
come to be. [The speaker] doesn’t merely name but brings something to closure by 
weaving together (ovumAEK@v) verbs with nouns” (262d2-7).342 Several important 
aspects of the Stranger’s point here warrant our attention.343 The Stranger here 
distinguishes between things that are (i.e., in the full sense in which forms are) from 
things that have become and will become. This is important, as it shows that speech 
allows us to account for the intermixing of what has or will come to be and perish with 
reference to what is but did not come to be and will not perish (i.e., the forms). Speech 
therefore reflects the ways in which beings intermix with being, in a sense. This was 
evident in the case of “Theaetetus sits,’ as it allowed us to see the intermixing of a 


timeless form, sitting, with the nature of a being in space and time, Theaetetus. In this 


342 The Stranger’s distinction between the things that are and the things that come to be here is significant 
for several reasons. First, it indicates that he has not blurred this distinction following his discussion with 
the friends of forms, who grant beinghood only to the things that are and not the things that become. 
Second, it indicates that the notion of form is at play in the Stranger’s account of speech and that which is 
intermixed in speech, given that the Stranger contrasts those things that are with those that become. 

343 Regarding other places in which this notion of ‘bringing to closure’ is at play in Plato’s dialogues, see 
Crivelli 2012: 227 fn. 14. 
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way, speech indicates the rootedness of the beinghood of contingent beings in necessary 
beings, i.e., the forms.344 

The necessary structure that thought and speech reflect offers occasion to return to 
the account of being in its unified sense and the reasons as to why this account of 
ultimate ground cannot reduce to naive monism. In the course of this investigation, we 
have come across several definitional accounts of being (though again, this does not 
suggest that the conception of being we have found is disunified or pluralistic.) These 
accounts include ‘being is power,’ “being is the power to affect and be affected,’ ‘being is 
participation,’ “being is being given to thought and speech,’ and ‘being is necessary and 
unopposed.’ In each of these instances, it is necessarily the case that being is structured 
in some sense, 1.e., that to be by nature is to intermix, in this case essentially, with the 
terms in the predicate position in each sentence. 

To illustrate this point, I will use ‘being is power’ as an example. Like 
“Theaetetus sits,’ ‘being is power’ indicates the communion of two terms, ‘being’ and 
‘power,’ through the ‘is.’ Merely to say ‘being’ is to indicate, but to indicate in such a 
way that does not allow for a “bringing to closure’ through a ‘weaving together’ (cf. 
262d6-7), since the term “being’ has been posited in isolation. In this way, intermixing is 
required for this speech act’s fulfillment. This linguistic point is analogous to the 
ontology that such a sentence indicates. Being alone is insufficient to be fulfilled ‘in 
isolation,’ but instead requires a structure from without for ontological fulfillment. In the 
case of ‘being is power,’ this entails constitution from without, i.e., through the causally 


prior notion of power, which is needed to bring the definitional account of being to its 


344 For a discussion of the relationship between this passage and the earlier accounts of /ogos in the 
Theaetetus, see Fritz 2016: 79-80. 
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fulfillment. Therefore, the structure of speech offers a helpful and analogous indication 
of the concurrently necessary structure of being. 

But the disanalogous senses of the intermixing of forms and words in speech is 
critical and warrants reflecting upon as well. That both (1) ‘Theaetetus sits’ and (11) 
‘Theaetetus flies’ can be said through speech in the proper sense suggests that 
intermixing works differently in speech than in the communion of forms. This is because 
forms, unlike words, can only intermix in ways that their nature allows. For example, the 
form cat can blend with the forms being, same, grey, and so forth, but it simply cannot 
blend with the forms dog, corrupt, snow, etc. Forms thus necessitate blending with 
respect to natures. In this way, all intermixing of forms entail goodness as an ontological 
constituent, at least to some degree. Speech, conversely, allows for blending in ways that 
do not entail attentiveness to the normativity derived from a given form. For example, 
(11) does not entail attentiveness to the normativity of the form human governing the 
nature of Theaetetus, while (1) does. Speech therefore allows for ‘unnatural’ intermixing 
in a way that the communion of forms does not.345 In this sense speech entails a kind of 
intermixing that holds the potential to do violence to its constituent parts. Speech, that is, 
can be structured with or without the constitution of goodness. 

The importance of goodness thus has come to the fore. The interlocutors had set 


out to answer questions like, what is the nature of the sophist, this peddler of sham 


345 Cf. Wiitala 2014b: 225-258 for a full discussion of the interpretation for which I am here advocating, 
including ways in which this interpretation allows best for making sense of grammatical ambiguities at play 
in this stretch of the Sophist (see Keyt 1973 for discussion). The conception of falsity that the Stranger is 
arguing for here is a hotly debated topic. For a thorough discussion of the four major lines of competing 
interpretation and some further ‘unorthodox’ interpretations that have arisen in the literature, see Crivelli 
2012: 238-241. Wiitala’s interpretation, for which I advocate here, is closest to what Crivelli calls the 
‘incompatibility interpretation,’ a view best articulated (so far as I am aware) in its more orthodox form by 
Seligman 1974: 110-112 and Dorter 1994: 163. 
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wisdom more interested in victory than truth whose nature has grown out of the 
subjectivist orientation extending from the view that truth is constructed by mortals that 
results in treating beings as self-sufficient and hence resources that are on hand for 
extraction? A host of preparatory exercises and ontological clarifications were needed to 
get to this point, but the interlocutors have ultimately come upon the beginning of an 
answer to their question. Forms blend with one another in an important sense, and the 
beings in space and time owe their natures to this kind of blending that is necessarily 
composed of goodness to some extent. Mortals have epistemological access to forms and 
can bring them together in speech; but this is something that can be done either carefully 
or violently, i.e., with or without goodness. To understand the sophist, it was necessary 
to understand the communing of forms, and the ways in which the communing of words 
in speech is analogous to but also fundamentally different from that of the communing of 
forms. These conceptions have furthermore shown the mortal, as the possessor of logos, 
to be the agent that can either safeguard the nature of being, 1.e., the structure of forms, or 
do violence to it by failing to blend entities together well and truthfully in speech. 

Having come upon this great insight, the need that inaugurated the central digression has 


been fulfilled. 


6.2 The return to bifurcation (264c — 268e) 


The interlocutors decide that their findings in the discussion of true and false 
speech have satisfied the demand to clarify nonbeing. In the process, their conclusions 
have also given context to the exercises in bifurcatory division earlier in the dialogue. 
The investigations via bifurcatory division entailed tracing the sameness and being 
running through various forms and allowing the forms’ participation in otherness to guide 
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cuts in the pursuit of a satisfying account. This process has so far yielded six accounts of 
the sophist and will soon yield a seventh and final account; the plurality of these 
demonstrates that these kinds of definitional accounts define but do not exhaust the 
concept or object being sought. But shortly after the interlocutors decide to recollect 
their earlier divisions, the ontology of communion is further complicated, and the 
divisions via bifurcation briefly but tellingly begin to show themselves to be insufficient 
for the task of accounting for the co-constitutive structure of reality. The interlocutors 
will find that simple lengthwise cuts do not always allow them to carve up nature at its 
proper joints, and more complicated cuts will begin to be necessary. This will ultimately 
force the interlocutors to abandon their process of cutting in half to allow them to 
understand and account for the more complex co-constitutive nature of being as they 
continue into the Statesman and their objects of investigation become more structurally 
complex. In other words, the interlocutors will find that interrelations among forms 
are not merely bifurcatory in structure, but instead more complicated, and here their cuts 
begin to suggest that their method will need to develop in complexity to reflect that.347 
The interlocutors return to division by answering the question regarding the 
nature of apparitions that had caused the digression. That is, having satisfied themselves 
that they understand the ‘not-being while being’ at play in apparitions (articulated most 
directly at 236e1-237a1), they are prepared to continue their pursuit of another account of 
the sophist. But they soon encounter entities that require a different kind of ‘lengthwise’ 


cutting. The problem that the interlocutors here face is that ‘making’ must be cut into 


346 Cf. Miller 1999 and 2010, Smith 2019. 

347 Hence the Stranger’s decree at 287b that he and Socrates the Younger should no longer cut in two, but 
instead ‘carve up’ the form ‘limb by limb,’ ‘like a sacrificial animal,’ and ‘with an eye to the number 
nearest.’ 
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‘divine making’ and ‘human making’ (265b7),348 but both of these branches requires 
further symmetrical cuts into ‘thing-itself making’ and ‘image making’ (266a8-12).349 
For the first time in the course of the divisions, both the left (here ‘divine making’) and 
right (here ‘human making’) branches require further cuts, and symmetrical ones at that. 
Therefore, here the interlocutors are left with the web-like symmetrical structure of dual, 
unfolding natures (as depicted in Appendix If), not a simple bifurcatory tableau as had 
been the case in all previous cuts.35° 

This does not disturb the interlocutors, who continue without much ado in tracing 
that which follows on the branch along the node of human image-making. But this does 
nevertheless indicate that bifurcation is beginning to show itself to be inadequate. The 
ontology of bifurcation has thus far been helpful in illustrating co-constitution, but 
bifurcation is not robust enough to capture the web of interdependence at a deeper level. 
The earlier example of the tone continuum is helpful to consider in this context, since the 
tone continuum is not merely a bifurcated structure but instead exhibits a different kind of 
one-many structure, insofar as each note derives its identity from its situation from 
without. In other words, a tone like C# does not partake of its nature simply by 
separating off from C natural, non-C#, or some other such bifurcatory system. Instead, it 
reflects a constitutive network of interrelated tones. C# derives its identity both as a part 
constituting the whole of the tone continuum, and also by its situation among other parts 


like it in kind, e.g., most immediately C natural and D in a half step on either side, as well 


348 Tt bears noting that the division between divine and human recalls the divisions between divine and 
human madness that motivated the discussion of the method of ‘division and collection’ in the Phaedrus; 
cf. Phaedrus 265c5. 

349 Cf. Cornford 1935: 324 and Crivelli 2012: 27. 

350 For the opposing view that this cut merely exhibits a more complicated bifurcatory structure that 
nevertheless preserves the spirit of this method in terms of its bifurcation, see Miller 2016: 323 fn. 7. 
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as B and D# in a full step in either direction, and so forth. And yet, C# has its own 
simple and unique identity, as evidenced by its instantiations by instruments and singing 
voices. In this way, C# is ‘one’ among many other ‘ones’ that are ‘held together from 
without’ by the form ‘tone’ as the Stranger had identified in his account of dialectical 
method (see 253d5-10 and section 5.2.3). This will be the kind of analysis that will be 
necessary in accounting for the statesman in non-bifurcatory division beginning at 
Stranger 287c.>>! 

Therefore, the lesson to be derived from this symmetrical, web-structured cut into 
the form making is that the bifurcatory division exercises have been helpful but are most 
essentially propaedeutic towards more complex forms of division. In other words, on this 
reading the bifurcatory cuts were not mere ‘jokes’ or the product of a philosophically 
immature mind as some commentators have suggested, but they also should not be taken 
to be the products of a method of philosophical inquiry that is ultimately suited to yield 
‘definitive’ knowledge in the highest sense. Instead, bifurcatory division should be 
understood as a preliminary step in developing our understanding of complex ontology to 
guide our thinking toward the notions of co-constitution, and, later, being, difference, 
sameness, motion, rest, and so forth. Put simply, bifurcatory division is good practice for 
us as we learn to develop our thinking of entities not as purely self-sufficient, but instead 
as constituted from without; but because nature does not reduce to bifurcation, the 
method of inquiry will not allow us to grasp all forms in their ultimate nature. 

After encountering this indication of the insufficiency of bifurcatory accounts, the 


interlocutors continue on the path that will lead them to their seventh and final account of 


351 See section 5.2.3 for discussion of this dialectical exercise. 
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the sophist. They do so by dividing through imitation as oriented by opinion (not 
knowledge) and dissembling in private before coming upon an account of the sophist 
with which they are satisfied. With Theaetetus’ approval, the Stranger ‘ties up’ 
(ovvdnoouev, 268c5) the account of the sophist by ‘weaving together’ (ovumAéEavtéc, 
268c6) the names that have composed it. The account upon which they have arrived is 
that of the individual who has a share of (1) expertise in (2) making (not getting or 
separating)352 in (3) the human (not divine) form of (4) image-making (not making things 
themselves) of (5) apparitions (not likenesses) through (6) bodily imitation (not 
instruments) while (7) ignorant (not informed) through (8) dissemblance (not simplicity) 
in (9) public (and not in private, like the demagogue) (264c1-268c4, drawing upon 
distinctions from 232a1-236d9 and summarized at 268c9-268d5).353 With that, the 
Stranger concludes by quoting //iad 6 (211 ff.) by referencing the sophist’s “breed and 
blood.’354 This reference is the second of two Homeric references, which serve to frame 
the dialogue by appearing in its second and penultimate passages of dialogue. 

Having apparently satisfied themselves with their definition of the sophist, the 
interlocutors thus conclude their investigation, though they will of course continue 


immediately thereafter by turning to the statesman in the second half of the diptych. To 


352 Tonescu 2013: 50 notes that this entails a challenge to the assumption at play in all earlier definitions 
that the sophist is an expert in getting (which she calls ‘“exchange.’) Ionescu further notes that this seems to 
indicate that the next step in critiquing the earlier divisions would be to move one step further up the branch 
and challenge the notion that the sophist engages in a techné. 

353 See Rosen 1983: 311-314 for commentary on each of these steps. There is much debate as to whether 
the interlocutors have successfully divided the sophist from the philosopher with this account. For the view 
that they have done so and that the seventh sophist represents the moment of successful definition in the 
investigation, see Cornford 1935: 324-331, Notomi 1999: 296-301, and Sayre 2006. Those holding the 
view that they have not include Rosen 1983: 309-316, Dorter 1994: 167-173, Brown 2008 160-163, and 
Ionescu 2013: 51 fn. 11. 

354 Here Glaucus and Diomedes invoke the relations of xenoi and trade armor, though Glaucus does so 
against good sense at Zeus’ behest, trading gold for bronze, the worth of one hundred oxen for nine. 
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define the sophist, it was necessary to clarify the meaning of nonbeing, but this 
clarification required an account that draws upon being in its necessary and unopposed 
sense, as the most fundamental of ontological principles that is necessarily causally prior 
to all beings. But this sense of being necessarily entails a composite structure in which 
the parts of being draw upon one another for their own nature, without reducing merely to 
the sum of relations between one another. 

This account of composite structure and its co-constitution will be addressed in 
the Statesman. Perhaps most remarkably, this will also involve a consideration of the 
ways in which an understanding of these distinctions, in ever-more complex forms, is 
relevant not merely to the study of the kind of abstract metaphysics that has been at play 
in the Sophist but also the ways in which we do and should structure our mortal 
communities with reference to such fine-grained distinctions. Put differently, the 
interlocutors will begin to consider the socio-political normativity that this ontological 
account of structure suggests. This turn does not entail simply a change in philosophical 
orientations, e.g. from theoretical to practical philosophy, but instead is a drawing out of 
the normativity that has been at play throughout. This leads to a subsequent application 
and expansion of these notions in the context of accounting for care for the mortal 
community. 

In this way, the Sophist has offered us the beginnings of an indication of the ways 
in which a grasp of the whole, such as the whole of care for the mortal community as in 
the Statesman, entails an understanding of and respect for the nature of each part. 
Because being is structured through co-constitution, any disruption to the normativity of 


a part constitutes a disruption to all parts, and hence to the whole. This will become 
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evident as the interlocutors begin to consider the nature of the mortal community and find 
it necessary to do so by considering it as a whole with reference to its parts. 

That they do so amid the backdrop of Socrates’ impending trial and the decline of 
Athens suggests the great importance of the process. The account of being and structure 
and the goodness that structure entails occurs in the context of the impending covering 
over of being represented by the execution of the philosopher by an increasingly 
disordered polis. It falls upon us, Plato’s readers, to learn to think being for ourselves, 


uncover it now in our own time, and safeguard it in our accounts. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX: DIVISIONS 


la. The Angler (218e—221c) 


1 expertise 
/ \ 
2 making getting 
/ \ 
3 willingness manipulation 
/ \ 
4 hunting fighting 
/ \ 
5 soulless ensouled 
/ \ 
6 on land in water 
/ \ 
7 via enclosures by striking 
/ \ 
8 by night by day 
f 
9 from above 
1b. The first sophist (22 1c3—223b6) 
1 expertise 
/ \ 
2 making getting 
/ 
3 non-footed footed 
/ \ 
4 wild prey tame prey 
/ \ 
5 forcible “credibility-producing” 
/ \ 
6 in public in private 
/ 
7 gift-bearing for ‘erotic’ pleasure 


1c. The second, third, and fourth sophists (223b9—224e11) 


1 expertise 
/ \ 
2 [making] _ getting 
i i 


3 hunting exchanging 


\ 
from below 
ANGLER 


\ 
pay-earning for virtue 
SOPHIST I 


/ ‘ 


4 gift-giving marketing 
/ \ 
5 self-selling trafficking 
SOPHIST IV / \ 
6 peddling trading 
SOPHIST III / \ 
fi body soul 
/ \ 
8 displaying learnable selling 
SOPHIST II 
1d. The fifth sophist (224e6—226a6) 
1 expertise 
/ \ 
2 [making] _ getting 
A 
3 [?] competing 
/ \ 
4 contending _ battling 
/ \ 
) doing violence disputing 
/ \ 
6 pleading debating 
/ \ 
7 (unnamed form regarding contracts, etc.) _ eristic 
/ 
8 yammering money-making 
SOPHIST V 
le. The sixth sophist (23 1b3-8) 
1 expertise 
/ | \ 
2 [making] [getting] separating 
/ \ 
3 (like from like) cleansing 
/ \ 
4 soul body 
i \ 
eS) correction teaching 
/ \ 
6 vocational training — education 
/ \ 
7 scolding cross-examining 
SOPHIST VI 
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1f. Symmetrical division of making (265b-266b1) 


1 making 
/ \ 
Z divine making human making 
/ \ / \ 


3 thing-itself making image making  thing-itself making image making 


1g. The seventh sophist (264c1-268d5, drawing upon distinctions from 232a1-236d9) 


1 expertise 
/ | \ 
2 [getting] [separating ] making 
/ \ 
3 (see If) divine human 
/ \ / \ 
4 (see If) thing-itself images thing-itself images 
/ \ 
5 likenesses apparitions 
/ \ 
6 through instruments _ bodily imitation 
/ \ 
d informed ignorant 
/ ‘ 
8 simple imitation dissemblance 
f \ 
9 private public 
(demagogue) SOPHIST VII 


th. The ‘pyramid-like’ structure of division according to Stenzel 1964 (1931) 


THE ANGLER 
9 Hunting from above - Hunting from below 
8 By day - By night 
7 By enclosures - By striking 
6 On land - In water 
5 Soulless animals - Ensouled animals 
4 By hunting - By fighting 
3 By willingness - By 
manipulation 
2 Making - Getting 
1 [Non-expertise] - Expertise 


1i. The non-bifurcatory division of care for the human community (Statesman 287c- 
305e), cf. Miller 2016: 342. 


Care 
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| Material needs Spiritual needs | 


ep tee | | | | | | | | | | | \ 
OOO A & © M 8 @ de dy 2) (3) 4) (5) 


(1) raw materials (288e, 289a) 
(2) tools (287d, 289b) 

(3) containers (287e, 289b) 

(4) bearers (288a, 289b) 

(5) defenses (288b, 289b) 

(6) playthings (288c, 289b) 

(7) nourishments (289a, 289b) 
(8) slaves (289d) 

(9) traders and merchants (289e-290a) 
(10) heralds and clerks (290b) 
(11) priests and mantics (290c-e) 
(12) orator (304a-d) 

(13) general (304a-305a) 

(14) judges (304a, 305b-c) 

(15) statesman (305e) 
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